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75 2 2 mire Plea, ant and 2 gbt: 
part of Ae, If ſen ? avere to be the 


= jug: e oo 1 fandard of pleaſure; Being . { I 


wil | ot /e tondemn'd, J by well nigh gh utte er b 
ne fs, to retirement and ſolitude. Ta this Rate co © 8 
verſalion has, 22 much of its former 4 afd 


briſtneſs : 5: B 22 6 wherein = could never Pre- 
tend to any great addreſi) ) Set me now more 


trouble than Jormitly ; and that 7 too, wwithou 

the uſual 4. Hatch or fuceefe. 8 rudy {which as 
the only employ ment It eft me ) ts lo 'g'd with this 
we! gbr and incumbr ance; that a WH! 
T can receive from withbut mu ft be convey'd 


another: ſenſe, abt my oon; e t may eafely 


be believ d, are inſtruments or organs as ll fitted, 
and as aukwardly manag 4 by me, as a Wongen legs 
and hands ” the mai 4. N 
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In this 2 Poul I aft fo She myſe If 


@ decent funeral, and leave an honourable re- 

membrance of me behind; ſhould 1 firuggle to reſ- 
cue myſelf from that contempt to which this 
condition (wherein I may Seem loft to the ꝛworld 
and myſelf) expoſes me; ſhould ＋ ambitiouſly 
affed? to have my name march in the train of 
thoſe All (though not all equally) great. ones, 
Homer, Appius, Cn. Aufidius, Didymus, Wa 

kup, Pere Jean l Aveugle, &c. all of thei 
eminent for their fervice 51 uſe fulnefſs, as for 


their aſſtiction of the fame kind of mine ; even 


this might ſeem almoſt a commendable infirmi- | 


Tt: for the laſt thing @ m nd. truly great. and 


philoſophical puts off, is, the defire of glory. 
Hence Tacitus (Hiſt, Lib. 4.) cloſes his divine 


character of Helvidius Priſcus thus; Erant qui- 


bus appetentior fama videretur, quando. etiam 


ſapientibus cupido gloriæ noviſſima exuitur. 


But this treatiſe oweth neither its conception nor 
birth to this principle; far, beſides that I know 


my own inſufficiency too well to, flatter myſelf 
with the hopes of a romantick immortal ty from 
any per formance of mine, in this ingenious and 
tearned age; I muft confeſs, I never had a foul 
great enough to be acted by the beroick beat, 
which the hoe of fog and honour bath kindled 

in ; ſome. - 
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ron & den Jad: ; 

7 Ab ever lov 4 the ſecurity an contentment 
of privacy and retirement, almoſt to the guilt of 
args and affeBfation. N 


But the truth is Ploinhy this, the vigour and 
48; vity of my mind, the health and flrength of 
my body (being now in the flower of my age) 
continuing unbroken, under this affiietion; ] found, 
that if I did not provide ſome employment that 
might entertain it, it would weary out itſelf 
with fruitleſs de fires of, and vaina ttempts after, 
its wonted objects; and fo that firength and 
wvivacity of nature, which ſhould render my Aale 
more comfortable, words "make i. much more in- 
zolerable. 8 


* 


7 confe oſs, my A) | for pub ck good by the pro- 
pagation and endearment of divine truths, was . 
leſs fervent in me, than could well become the 


particular obligations of my profe Non, or thif 5 
common ones which every chriſtian, in proportion 


to his talents, lies under. I was almoſt induc'd 
to believe, that this chaſtiſement which had re- 
mod me fromthe ſervice of the altar, did at 
the ſame time diſcharge me from all duty owing 
10 the Palla: but my good friend Mr. Lamb 
A 3 | evi ved 
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vi To the REAR N. 
revived the dying ſparks of a decaying zeal, and 
reftored me; tos proper ſenſe. of ; my duty in this 
point; for whether by deſign, or by providence, 
governing cbauce, I. know.. not ¶ far he never 
Seemed 10 addteſi ar deſign. the; 4 iſcaurſe FHarticu- 
larly to me) he had ever and anon in | bus, maus 
this excellent principle, that the life of man is 


to be eſteem d by its uſefulneſs and ſerviceable- 
+peſs in the world. A ſober; reflection, on this 
wrought me up 10 a refolution ftrong enough, 70 
contern all the. difficulties, which the loſs of my 
Agb. could repreſent to me in an enterprize of. this 


nature. Thus you ſee on what princi ple I be- 


came engaged in this work: I thought it my duty 
70. fat. myſelf ſome taſt, which might ſerve 
at once to divert my _ thoughts from a melancbaly 
application an my misfortune, and entertain my 
mind with ſuch à rational employment as might 
render me moſt eaſy to myſelf, and moſt ſer- 
wiceable to the world, Being now abundantly 
convine'd, that Tam ot releaſed from that Auty 
I owe that body, of of " which Jam flill a mem- 


. ber, .by being), cut 4 from à great part of the 
- Pleaſure and advantages of it : therefore, like 


one that truly loves bis. country, when no way 
elſe is beft- ; Ay be fights for it on his Numpe ; ; 
fo will I ever, in the remains of a broken boch, 
expreſs, at el. my e oor. Hoe ud, 


Jo the 3 vii 
and. breathe out 19 8 + brit in their fer- 
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\T te fines. ſe tendency of 4 178 to ſenve 
theſe ends, ts ſo apparent, that I will not imper- 
nently dtain ile reader by a. juification of 

s choice... How, fit I am for it, will be beſt. 
judged by the performance : het, that this may not 
ler any diſadvantage from ſuch prejudices. 
with , avhich the... confideration. of my fate nay 
eaſily prepoſſeſs men, I think: "i 4 e * 
Aan them Wh 2 ward or a: 
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75 Pale. bad þ ES 1 = all the PR 
veral pleaſures, that I am ſufficiently capable 
of ſetting à true rate and value upon them, and 
of din ng their ſubſerviency to true bappingſi. 
And J am ſo well acquainted with troubis and 
affliction, that I am ſufficiently ſenfible,. as of 
the weakneſs of human nature, and miſery of 
. this mortal fate; fo of the neceſſity» and power 
of virtue, in relieving and ſupporting man under 
both: And, after all, my mind Ties now in 
the body (like 4 faul in 4 ſeparate flate) re- 
tir d, as from the pleaſures, ſo from the troubles 
of” the world; and is therefore the more able to 


paſs a ſees 1 more eſis ee 77 
both. em 
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jy of may r he * erat that the ame 
ſhould befal me, which bas many Monkiſh wri- 
ters; "who, being much retird from the ard, 
baving meh leiſure and few boobs, did ſpin out 
every ſubject into wandering mates and airy ſpe-' 


culations; like. plants, aohich, deflitute of a well 
nmanur d and fat" ſoil, run all into the exuberan- 


cy: leaves and fruitleſs" ſprigs: but the com- 


— T- ball maintain ilb the world, may in 
part prevent this error; and the nature of the 


ſubject, ſo fruitful f many neceſſary" enquiries, 
will of uſelf lead me on to 25 47% _ e | 
_. ig "_ ks | 
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There's is one TOO hich may k by W b 


; jetted againſt my manner of treating this ſubject, 


the freedom I uſe in it being not altogether ſo 
common io my profeſſion; but, I hope, it will not 
be, found, Nor I have abuſed the liberty I have 
taken, to the diſparagement of the leaſt truth of 
our religion, or lo the' leaft di ;ſcouragement of 


virtue; and therefore, I think, it cannot Jl 4 


_ _ 4 Dee es are 5 0 
Baade, 7 Sow ina Arr he er 
in I defign'd tbe ſame end, the happineſs of 
mankind, treated this ſubject in a manner 
a to the generality of readers : but this diſ- 
courſe 


To the RAD ER. ix 
. courſe 1 "defign' for ſuch who are not content 10 
ſubmit to inferences deduced from received prin- 
ciples, unleſs they can be fairly convinced of the 
reaſonableneſs and truth of the principles tbem- 
ſelves. Nor ſhould F think it any crime, were 
J maſter of ſuch talents, if I did mingle with 
neceſſary truths, all that variety of thought, all 
that - fineſſe and briſſneſs' af fancy, which 
might render them as delightful as uſeful; the 
example of God himſelf” in the great work of the 
creation, would Juſtify this liberty, who has 
created as well leaves and flowers, as herbs and 
fruit : And in the variety and beauty, in the 
colours and figures of all that be bas produc'd, 
be appears plainly to bave made proviſion, not 
only to feed the appetite, but even the fancies of 
his creatures. 
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There is, after all, I confeſs, one thing that 
lands in need of an extuſe ; which is, the pub- 
liſhing what ſhould come forth a juſt treatiſe, by 
ſmall parts. To this I may truly ſay, having 
= #/aid together all the materials I ſaw neceſſary 
0 compleat this diſcourſe, TI found it grown 
= wnvodably to that voluminous bulk, that I took 
this method, partly out of compliance 10 the eaſe 
of das reader; but eſpecially in compliance to my 
own ; for in my preſent circumſtances I ſaw ny 
other way to avoid that confufion which would 
ine vi- 
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mory "with the contri vance and cunnection of ſo 
and various parts at once: and I fore- 
fa, that all the Arengtb of my \mind, which. 
Should be collected and united in the treating. 
le argument, would be. unprofits 
ratted, divided, and inper 
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10 inform man what is his true and proper 
happineſs, and to mark out before him the 
right way to it, hath been, and ever muſt. 
be, the aim of all philoſophy, and all religion; and 
yet ſo numerous have been and are the diſputes on 
this ſubject, and ſo ſeemingly inſuperable the dif- 
ficulties which encounter us in every way, that the 
deſpair of attaining happineſs, at leaſt in this world, 
ſeems almoſt as univerſal as the deſire of it: and as 
nature will never give over the purſuit of it, ſo will 
man never forbear the tragical complaints of his 
diſappoinitinents, and the raving exaggerations of 
human mi That therefore I may attempt at 
| - leaſt to trea this bye ſatisfactorily, 1 will en» 
uke 55 i 
3 I, To der you, that buppincipiacions mare 
and imaginary notion; but 1s a real ſtate, and 
10 ally attainable; and that our diſappointments and 
unſucceſsfulneſs muſt be imputed to ourſelves : and 
this ſhall be the work of this preſent volume. 
Seat. 2. 'To explain the nature of happineſs, to 


examine herein it re and what is the high- 
a e 
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xii The IntroduGion. 
way toit: in which to proceed ſucceſsfully, I cough 
t 


the plaineſt method I could take, would be this 


fix — define the notion of the moſt abſolute and 
compleat happineſs, that ſo we might diſcern what 
it behoved us to aim at, and how near we could ap- 
proach the perfection of happineſs. Now the maſt 
rfect idea of happineſs that the mind of man can 
rame, is this: Happineſs is the ſtate of a perfect be- 
ing in the unmix d, uninterrupted, and eternal enjoy- 


ment of the maſt perfet pleaſure : Such I conceive to 
be the happineſs of God himſelf. 


In this definition there are three parts, PETIA ma- 


nifeſtly appear to be the ingredients of a divine hap- 


ineſs. 
VFHirſt, Perfection of being. Secondly, Freedom 
from trouble. Thirdly, Ecernal eee of the 


moſt perfect pleaſure. 
It's therefore now evident, chat to 3 the 


nature of human happineſs, and the wr, to it, 1 


am ee to diſoourſes. Hh 


1. 07 the a of man, * its perfedtion.. 
2. Of indolence, or freedom from pain of trouble. 
3- 12 fraction, or the age * pleafure. 


Each * which hall be the ſubject of a diſtinet vo- 
lume. And becauſe there may ſome queſtions ariſe 
of a more gencral nature; ſuch as, Whether every 


man's particular happineſs ought to be dearer to him 


than the happineſs of another; or whatever elſe can 
be imagined? Secondly, On ſuppoſal that an intire 
happineſs cannot be attaiged; what part then of it 
__ to be en and ſuch like: 1 will there. 
dre. 

Set. 3. Aſſign a particular 3 for the dif. 
cuſſion of ſuch queſtions, and the eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch inferences as will naturally reſult from the 


former diſcourſes. | 
HE 


© 0 N T E N T 8 3 


OP 


Pare the R 
8E CT. E Wa. 
F Je motives to this enquiry, and of the objection | 
which may be form'd againſt it. | 
Chap. 1. The importance, the neceſſity of it. Page I 
Chap. 2. Objetions againſt this enquiry. _ 
1. Happineſs too divine a flate for man to aſpire „ 
2. The utmoſt happineſs of this life, ſo triſing and \ 
2 "Sul derable, that it cannot recompenſe our time and 
travail. 3. There is no need of ftudy or enquiry after 
happineſs, nature and cuſtom being the beſt guides t0 
it. 4. The great variety there is in the nature of men, 
and conſequently in their happineſs, abundantly re- 
Jules all attempts of this nature, and demonſtrates 
il impoſſible to frame one uniform notion of buman 
| happineſs, or preſcribe any conſtant and general rules 


for the attainment of . Page 7 
8 E C T..A 
of fe aitainablentſs or poſſibility of 1 in this 
2 4% 


£ hap. r. The notion of happineſs ftated;, granted im- 
Perfect, compared to that of another life; yet in itſelf 
Lancs derable and deſirable. Page 24 : 
Chap. 2. The poſſibility of attaining happineſs, aſſerted. 
1: Some happier than others, and this owing to their wir- 
FE ue. 
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tre: 2. Good and evil in the world. Odj. Evil. mere 
than good, anſwer'd, 72 erting the contrary. From 
the ſufſrage of the good. The make of the world. 
. The nature of man. Scripture. + 2 he confeſſion of 
*. Athiifts and Epicureans. Obj. 2. Evil more effica- 
cious than good, anſwered. What impreſſions evils 
ought to make on man, examin'd. Natural evils flight, 
unleſs ſharpened by ourſe hoes. Moral evils avoidable, 
What impreſſions evils adtuallßj have, examined. 
Men proved naturally furntfhed wh inclination and 
arts, that magnify good, and le eſſen wr, Ob. 3. 
Good und evil not dependent of man, anfwer'd, by 
conſidering the nature of wiſdom and folly. A recapi- 
tulation of the arguments. of this chapter. Page 2 
Chap. 3. God not the cauſe of man's miſery. 

1. Imputing to God man's miſery, aver 45 427 
Cod goodneſs and holineſs afferted. The. tranfition 
70 the objeftions. The importance. of right notions of 
Gat. '* Polytheiſm, Superſtition, and atheiſm. The 

2 of wrong ones. Sect. 1. Of the oda of Cod. 
1. Cod proved infuitely good. The abſurdity of the 
e God the ori 4.6 of all Ben. The 
 teftimony of pagans a ſeripture. Obj. 1. From 
God's dealings with the pagans, anfit ered. Obj. 2. 

Other di t/penſations vindicated, 2. Of the Aer 
F God's goodneſs on man. Whether God's goodneſs 
extends to man, concerns not the main objettion. 
\ That it does, is proved. From whence inferred, 
1. That God is not the cauſe of man's miſery. J. bis 
proved by reaſon,” and authority,” human and divine. 
2. That he is forward to aſſiſt man in acquiring bap- 
© \ pineſs. 3. Divine afitance, what it imports : th 
manner of it conſidered, and freed from contradic- 
tion: This afſiftance farther proved in fact, by God's 
© povermment of Chriſtians, Jews, and Pagans. The 
idolatry of the philoſophers, examined. Sect. 2. Of 
 Gedss' bolinzſs. From whence is inferr d, what is 
"_— on our fi de to a us to divine affiftance. 
” Page 52. 
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\ 0 t gence of fortune on our happineſs. 
ao end eine tne, 
Ek 2 . a; 59 further conſidered. Fortune, what, 
bor far its fway extends,  Fartune pretended ne- 
= - * ceſſaty to remove the impediments of virtue. Every 
| rebite of his own fortune. Fondrefs for 
"" the world 2 from infidelity and ſenſuallity,” and 
_ the folly of both. Competency what, and the uſe of 
© it with reference to our happineſs. The tendency of 
doeallh examined, with reference to the mind, the © 
body, the outward flate of man. The admiration 


of wealth anjes om * and gaudy appearances. 


"A Hage 97 
Chap. N Of e. 

The notion of fate "=" Mart 5 PRA "Fitts rs 
" ſpiritual pride and looſentfs. Fate impugned ; . | 
 anthortty : Various opinions about it, and its — | 
"Phe": extent of its empire. The mind exenipt. The 
f Ws ro between the Pythagorean and _— 
Different opinions about 5 neceſſity impyy'd 

in ee briftian fate worſe than pagan.” 2. By 
2 and" revelation. Fate cannot derive ith ef 
from matter, not from God; tis repugnant te ſenſe 
and e e The conſequences of fate. Scripture - 
" cared from countenancing fare. Demonſtrated from 
"the nature of G od, bis declared ©Oill ane government. 


. ige 11 8 
1 C on 6. Of: incap pacity. | 
= | The Mo of _mcapacity, OS virtue 4 af Ra 
KH dation of happineſs. Incapatity threef911, natural, 
moral, penal. There is no natural incapacity of 
Bu Grace and nature reconciled- The ſtrength” 
a examined, and demonſtrated in falt, with 
reference to cuſtom and faſhion, pain and pleaſure, 
The force of inclination, examined. Dulneſs con- 
= A/derad, and a light, thoughtlejs temper. Sect. 2. 
= Of moral incapacity. The corruption of nature and 
divine offiftance, how far they influence the preſent 
mo. 3. Of penal e Page 150 
Chap, 


i? \ 


| ; ſ T N . 
xvi The Conran 


Chap. 7. . Religion no enemy to our, preſent nf. 
Happineſs the fruit of religion, 50 15 wo Ni =_ 
and the natural influence of faith and Frm The ; 
Aodctrine of the croſs not inconfj, Rent with happineſs : 
nur that of mor tification. Page 1 8 7 
Chap. 8. Of matter of far, or experience. 
The Hate of the poor. The gay and the filly. The 
buſy. Princes. The learned whether happy The 
bappineſi of the e e and demonſtrated 


by inflances. : Es oF. 197 
_— s EC T. II. 


The rauſes and remedies of man's axes fulneſs in 
his purſuit after happineſs, 
Ch ap. 1. The general 4 F ill ſucceſs. Deviation 
from reaſon, the general cauſe F _ man's ill fi facceſs. 
The effects of which are, 1. The Propoſal of 0 ends. 
2. Coldneſs in purſuit of our true end 211 
Chap. 2. The particular and immediate a bog of ill 
fucceſs. Three more particular and immediate cauſes 


of ill ſucceſs Mn d. 1. The frame and contexture 
of buman nature. 2. Vicious education. 3. Vicious 


converſation: : The natural effetts of which are, 1. : 
Incoufiderateneſs, 2. Falſe notions; 3. gat 
neſs and impotency of will; 4. Infincerity 


ty and inconſtancy. The whole exemplify'd. Page 21 _ 1 


Chap. 3. The cure of the former maladies. 
Conformity to reaſon. the general cure. This 8 
mity muſt appear in two things : 1. In the propoſal 
of right and true ends; 2. In the Purſuit of them 
with vg and conſtancy. Inferred from all, how |} 
we are to treat the bedy. What our education, 1 
| wh. our eee ought to 8 | "Is 2 31 r | 
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oft chern motives to Shs enquiry; and of 
the objections which 2 be form d 
e it. ccc 


©. NAP. 7 he ST 
Tue importance," the neceſſity of it. 
H E Flite" of happineſs is the firſt, moſt 


powerful, and moſt unver- 


ah acti- The impor- 
'fal principle of hum a tance of this 


ons: this moves the prince and pea- n 


ſant, the leat ned and the ideot: reve- 


e and reaſon take this for granted; all laws, 


both divine and human, propoſing our happineſs 
as the ſole and ſufficient motive to ourobedience. 
But all this while, tho' all forts of religion, 
and government do unanimouſly conſent in the | 
propoſal of this one general end; yet fo great is 
the diverſity (I may fap;contraciety) i in the me- 


thods in which they purſac it, that it ſeems to 


imply the diſcovery. of happineſs a matter of 
no leſs uncertainty than importance; there be- 
ing py . as great a variety in the opinions 

Vor. I. B of 


2 1 Rigiatry 
of men about it, as in their lives and actions, or 
in the forms of religion and government in the 
world: ſince all theſe ſeem, according to the dif- 
ferent jodgmentsof men, ſo many different paths 
which lead to it. 

- And yet till I have fix d the notion of hap- 
pineſs, and found out what dt conſiſts in, tis 
impoſſible I ſhould live rationally : how ſhall I 
ſteet the courſe of my life aright, when I know 
not what port I would make ? how ſhall my 
actions tend to any wiſe or noble purpoſe, when 
I have no mark prefix'd em? till then I muſt. 
live extempore, and act at random, I muſt 
abandon myſelf to wind boa tide, to time and 
chance.  _ R 


Wo me cunque rapit Ar aaf, baſpes, 


HokAr. 


E oft by a florm, for my retreat I take 
Whatever ſhore th unguiaed bark can male. 


In a word, till J have fix'd this notion, and 
know what to aim at, buſineſs will be but a me- 
chanic drudging out of life, and ſtudy but a 
vain amuſement of my mind: whereas, when 
all the inclination' of life and foul ſhall have 
one uniform bent and tendency ; when every 
deſire of the ſoul, and every action of life, ſhall 
be a ſtep advancing in a direct line towards hap- 

ineſs; when the vigour and activity of my 
mind ſhall not be ſuſpended and fruſtrated by 
incertainties and fluctuation, nor deluded and 
loſt in wandering errors and deviations, but 
ſhall ever carry me ftraight forwards towards 


my Journey 8 end; then certainly all my labours 
| 4 will 
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wilt thrive and proſper, and my . progreſs will 
be great, tho! my motion ſhould be but feeble 
and flow. Thus plants, whoſe native vigour 
mounts ſtraight upwards, though their bulk be 
leſs, yet their height and beauty is greater than 
theirs whoſe luxuriant nouriſhment waſtes itſelf 
in gouty knots and diſordered branches. 

Having confidered this, I refolved, that I 
could not ſpend my time more manly and phi- 
loſophically, than in an enquiry, what the hap- 
pineſs of man is, and how attainable: every 
advance towards this, is an acceſſion to my life 
and being; and all travail, which doth not lead 
me on towards this end, is but ſo much of life 
miſ-ſpent and loſt: what a ſillineſs were it to 
load my memory with terms and words, with 
numerous inſtances of matters of fact; to mar- 
ſhal up in order lines and figures; to talk of 
3 ſeas and diſtant ſhores; to tumble 
over each page in nature's ſyſtem ? what trifling 
cunning to {kill the gainful myſteries of trade ? 
What ſolemn and laborious foppery to penetrate 
into all the ſubtilties of government, and arts of 

converſation ? if after all, I have no receipt for 
a troubled mind, no cure for diſtempered pal- 
Hons: if I have no principle to ſupport my mind 
under a ſinking fortune, or govern it in a riſing 
one; if I have nothing to arm me againſt my 
fears, or, to diſperſe my griefs; would any one 
thiok J had. ſpent my time well, or ſtocked my- 
ſelf wich aſctal knowledge ? 
But to find out-what would make me hap — 
pier, to find out what would free my ind 


from the garecy of uncaſy paſſions ; ; . what 
? B 2 would 
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; would make it ſerene, ſteady, great and man- 
| ly in all the accidents of life: this every man 
"ſees at the firſt bluſh, to be a wiſe, generous, 
and ſerviceable. employment of my reaſon. 


This, 


| Au? auger bus wk Pt, Jecupletibut qu, 
SEque negleFun Pueris ſent 22 r 


This learning rich and Poor alike do need, 
And its neglect do certain ruin breed, 
7 o old and young alike. 


This occaſion d St. Auſlin' J ingenious reflection | 
on the polytheiſm of the Romans: when he 
conſidered that they worthipped Felicitas (by 
which they meant that Deity that could con- 
fer happineſs upon men) he could not but won- 
der, why this was not the moſt ancient of all 
their gods ; or why when this deity was found 
out, they did not preſently diſcard the other idle 
_ multitude of ſuperfluous and unneceſſary gods, 
fince this alone was ſufficient to ſupply all the 
neceſſities, and gratify all * deſires and appe- 
tites of mankind. 
But though happineſs mould be a ptoject too 
great, too ambitious for a poor 
ee „ filly mortal; yet ſure the re- 
e ee 7% dreſs of thoſe evils which op- 
preſs our ſtate and nature, is 
ſuch an humble and modeſt deſign, as may well 
become the meanneſs of men; and therefore if 
I could not excuſe the confidence or preſumpti- 


on of this enquiry, by Plena the innate defire 
of 
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of happineſs; yet ſure 1 might, by urging the 
multitude of thoſe evils which infeſt human life, 
which tis not only irrational, but impoſſible, 

ſo far to yield and ſubmit to, as not to ſtruggle 
to free ourſelves from them, or endeavour to 
lighten their afflicting weight, or ſtudy to pre- 

vent them; this, J confeſs, was the firſt, and 
none of the leaſt prevalent arguments that 
engaged me: I love myſelf, and would be, if 
not happy, at leaſt not miſerable; and I am nel- 
ther inſenſible, nor fearleſs: Iknow the common 
portion of man; and I cannot fo far flatter my- | 
ſelf as not to apprehend approaching evils: nor, 
am I naturally ſo hard and tough, as not to 
ſhriok and pall under the weight of them: and 
I ſuppoſe moſt men are of the ſame nature with 
me, 455 as liable, as I am, to all the evils of 
time and chance; and conſequently this one 
conſideration of human miſery ought to work 
very powerfully in us, and effectually oblige us 
to this ſtudy. 

Ariſtotles definition of man, that he is a ratio- 
nal creature, is flat and heavy i in compariſon to 
that of e the witty, though diſſolute 
PFF 

* Men, the n POTTY” of - earth, are . 
dow'd with ſpeech and vaunt * Homines ratione 

plaudentes, oratione 

of reaſon ; immortal are their pollentes, immorta-, 
fouls, mortal their limbs, in- 1 7 nes 9 5 
conflant andanxioustheir minds, He oi phe — 
brutiſh and obnoxious are their tibus, brutis & ob- 
bodies ; unlike are they in their pn e e 
manners, like. in their errors; gmilibus erroribus, 

. flurdy is their confidence, and pervicaci audacia, 
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| pettinaci ſpe, caf: obflinate their bope; 221 

eee eee their toil, wir wo i 9 

pore, tarda ſapientil fune, feoift their years, and 

Git res Toca... IOW their <viſdom, ſpeedy their 

Aal. de Deo de. death, and their life full of 
Hah. 

Thus miſerable is our ſtate, ld! mall hos 
now fit down, and only childiſhly bewall our- 
felves? ſhall we fink under the eight of thoſe 
evils, by adding to them one heavier than them 
all, eſp air? Shall we think tlie thread of evils 
is f cloſely and fatally wove into one plece with' 

the thread of life, that no wiſdom, no induſtt 4 


can prevent them ? That no philoſophy (hog 
vine ſoever) can divide or fepatate the one from 
the other, and conſequently never chink of 2 any 
other than that 782 univerfat TR; of Vi 51 
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Alb coretched nature ! an tog helpleſs flate | gp? 
V nought { but Suf ri ring can o ercome Our Fae? ON 


No, no! let others do what they will, T1} Re 
thus abandon myſelf, I will not tamely and daſ- 
tardly renounce my hopes of happineſs; m ſtudy ' 
and contend for it whilſt I have a being; whal- 
ever calamities aſſault me, they, ſhall find me 
ready arm'd from head to foot, nor haſt they 
ever gain o er me an eaſy victory; death itſelf,” 
whenever it comes, ſhall find me nel gling to the 

laſt for life, eternal life and Happineſs; nor can I 


entertain ſo unworthy a thought of the moſt. 
perfect Being, but that he loves this reſolution - 


where-: 


after b viva by 9 
where- ever he meets it, and will be moſt ready 
to aſſiſt his creatures in fo Juſt a Tetrongl an 
endeavour. ; 
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275 ha appineſ {too divine a ſtate for man 
to Ae n_—_ - 

Serv The ume Mappen of this life is 
ſo triflin and inconſiderable, that 1 it cannot re- 
+ ing our time and travail. 

Thirly, There is no need of Rady orenquiry 
after Happineſs; nature and cuſtom og ira the 
bed guides to it. e 

Fourth, The great variety there is in the 5 
ture of men, and conſequently in their happi- 
neſs abundantly refutes all attempts of this na- 
ture, and demonſtrates it impoſſible either to 
frame one uniform notion of human happineſs, 
or preſcribe any conſtant and general rules for 
the attainment of it. 

But as the Iyaelites, when they euch in 
arms to take poſſeſſion of the promiſed land, 
were told of the ſons of Anak, gigantic ene- 
mies, and cities walled and fenced up to heaven; 
ſo ſhall T, or any man that goes about to poſſeſs 
bimſelf of fo great a bleſſing as happineſs, be 
diſcouraged by worldly and ſenſual men, with 
the toil we are to undergo, with the difficulties 
we are to encounter, and generally with repre- 
ſentations of the folly and raſhneſs of the at- 
tempt? theſe muſt indeed be contemned and 
ſighted, but it muſt be upon rational grounds ; ; - 

1 7 


. 


8 do Emquiey\, es. - 
. and r 1 NY conſider their weight and 
ſtrength before I progeed, . 
Various is the working of human fancy: ; 
they that will pretend to be 
Olha, 1. Haßpi- acute and wite above the vul- 
_ = e = gar part of mankind (for ſuch 
r. are always apt to deſpiſe ſpecu- 
J lation and Jearning) look up- 
on n as too divine and glorious a ſtate for 
ſo mean a creature as man to effect; it was not 
the only vain, but ſinful. ambition of. our firſt 
parents to aſpire to the likeneſs of God, T Shall 
be as gods, Gen. iii. and what can be more truly 
the prerogative. and peculiar poſſeſſion of God, 
than happineſs, or what can make us more like 
God *, To affect this therefore were the folly 
of thoſe earth- born creatures in the poet, which 
ſacrile ioully invaded heaven: let us be content 
with the portion of man, and reſt ſatisfied with 
"thats eaſy, and obvious pleaſures which beſt ſait 
. this, imperfect nature and imperfect Rate. 
I know not how well ſome may pleaſe them- 
ſelves with this ſort of, talk; but this is plain to 
me, theſe men are contradicticus to themſelves, 
and their philoſophy to all true reaſon; for not- 
. withſtanding this affected debaſing of human 
nature, the tranſports of theſe voluptuaries are 
as bold and ambitious as thoſe of the baughtieſt 
Stack; and tis no ſtrange thing to hear an Epi- 
curean boaſt of a parity or equality with his - 
Henin the ela of happibeſs or plealure, But to 
| . anſwer 


* © Omnis enim per riſer dum natura vente eſt, 
Icaſortali zv0 ſumma cum pace fruatur, 
-Privata dolore omni, privata periclis 

Ipla ſuis pollens opibus. 
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- anſwer the objection i in a word: be the nature of 
mankind what it will, 1 do readily confeſs, that 
it were, if not a Ginful, yet a vain ambition for 
man to affect any other happineſs than what is 
ſuitable to his nature; for it were to purſue what 
he was not capable of; it were like the folly of 
Semele in the poet, when ſhe might be enter- 
tain d by Jupiter, not only with the paſſion of a 
lover, but the glory and majeſty of a God; and 
ſo being fatally ſucceſsful in her wiſh, ſhe periſh- 
ed in the;embraces ſhe had fo proudly Ras : 
this therefore we readily 7 rant, happineis is a 
ſtate of pleaſure, and pleaſure is the reſult of 
the roportion. and agreeableneſs of the obje 
to the capacity or appetite ; fo that he that 
aſpires to a ſtate of happineſs that infinitely ex- 
ceeds his nature, fooliſhly doats on contradicti- 
ons, and affects a happineſs devoid of pleaſure : 
or, Which! is all one, covets a pleaſure which he 
cannot enjoy. And thus this en objec- 
tion vaniſhes into air and nothing. 5 
As to that charge of ſacrilege and i impious 
boldneſs, which is inſinuated in the objection 
againſt our ambition for happineſs, when it is 
remembered that we propoſe no happineſs, but 
what the make and frame of our nature qualifies 
and capacitates us for, and conſequently the God 
ol nature deſigned for us; it will be eaſily grant- 
ed, that God does not only allow of, but direct 
and delight in man's endeavours after happineſs: : j 
thoſe faculties and capacities with which he has = 
_endowed him, being the faireſt declaration of '. 
wu divine will in this point. | 


There 


10 A Baguirg 
; There are others f that ſlug im and bratifh 
"191.1012 eee, that be ng. unable to 
Objes. 2. Happi- raiſe Rib eentepdon above 
7 eee * or diſcover any charm in 
i 5 rational and philoſof phical 
pleaſure, they eld to deſpiſe that ha pitt the 

wiſe and religious part of mankind' profeſs to 
ſeek after: and to think all the pleaſyre man 
can enjoy, ſo little, that it is ſcarce worth the | 
while to take much pains WET: = 
It is true, I am but a man, that is, a ge 1 
atom in the vaſt matter, and my Ife ib but a, 
ſhort moment in an endleſs ſtream of time: but 
then I feel a ſtrange kind of comprehenſiveneſs 
in my ſoul, it ſtretcheth forth itſelf to times 
aſt and to come, it enjoys things that are not 

| ſeen, by faith and hope, and ſometimes things 
that are not at all, by memory and fancy; and 
though my life is but a moment, fatisfaction and 
pleaſure hath its degrees; and therefore if I can 
poſſeſs it in its height and perfection, I I (hall live 
much, though not long; I (hall 105 eternity 
in a moment, the worl4l in a little globe. N. or 
is this a mere fancy and romance; for when 1 
read St. Auſtin, ſo far inflamed with the love of 
true philoſophy by Ciceros book ad Hortenfium, 
that he preſently abandons all the luſcious plea- 
ſures of his pagan converſation, for the ſake of 
thoſe which he ſhould afterwards find in a phi- 

loſophical life: when I find Cicero in, ſurely, a 

holy raviſhment of ſoul, preferring one day 

ſpent, according to the precepts of virtue, 2 
fore @ finful immortality ; and the Plalmift, | 
almoſt in the ſame words, as well as the ſame |} 
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paſſion, One day in thy courts is better than a 
thouſand, Pfal. Ixxxiv. I cannot chuſe but think 
there are irrefiſtible charms and beauties in vir- 
tue, and pleafures in true philofopby, as raviſh- 
ing as they are pure and ſacred: and who can 
reſtrain himſelf from the glowing defires of, and 
reſolute endeavours after à ſhare in them? 
When I have read Socrates dying with a gene- 
rous charity and ſerene hopes, and with an un- 
diſturbed mind eafily parting with all here be- 
low; when J have read of Simeon waiting for, 
and expectin g death, as weaty labourers do the 
evening ſhades, or as hirelings the reward of 
their work; when I read St. Paul with humble 
impatience exprefling his devout deſire of death 
and diſſolution ; when J have ſeen ſome (as ſome 
J have ſeen) fitting in calm, and majeſty, and 
triumph, as if they had attended death as the 
old Romans once did the barbarous Gaul, in 
their chairs and robes; when I have ſeen men 
die, not only with content, but almoſt in an 
extaſy; and the ſoul breathed forth, not in a 
groan, but an ejaculation; 1 muſt needs fay, I 
could not chuſe but with with Balaam, Num. 
xxiii. That I might die the death of the righ- 
 teous, and that my latter end\might be like 2 
Theſe are rn how of happineſs, which I ſhould 
judge it reafonable to purchaſe at any rate, 
whatever there be hereafter; a ſmooth, con- 
tented, delightful life, ſuch as would not only 
bear, but invite reflections on it; a chearful, 
; lightfome death, able to make the living i in lore 
with it, e | 
en 115997 + [Big 
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But aher al, whether this g life be all 
| my portion; whether I die all of me together 
with my body, or whether this life be only the 
time of our probation and preparation for ano- 
ther, and death be nothing but the rough paſ- 
ſage from one ſhore to another, or the horizon 
that parts the hemiſphere of darkneſs from that 
of light, is a queſtion. I will not now determine; 
it is ſufficient to propoſe it here as a doubt, 

whereof one ſide or other muſt be true. If there- 
fore this life be in order to eternity, it nearly 
imports me to conſider my preſent relation to 
a future ſtate; if it be not, then this life, call it 
what you pleaſe, a ſpan, a dream, or a bubble, 
yet ĩs it m all, and 1 muſt make the molt of 1 it. 
But, 


Are not nature and cuſiom the beſt ies: to 
happineſs? what needs there ſo 
Objea. 3 . There much poring to. find out that 
is no need of 72 or 
| enquiry afier happi- which inſtinct leads us to? we 
, nature and cf. do not ſee that the moſt learn- 
1 , ed clerks are always the moſt 
happy men; let ſuch demon- 
ſtrate the truth of their philoſophy by their own 
ſucceſs: and thus they magnify nature, not out 
of any honour they deſign to doit, or the Au- 
thor of it ; but that they may with greater ſecu- 
rity contemn the one, and deprave the other by 
ſluggiſh luxury and unbridled luſt, 
I am not eaſily tempted to a contempt of na - 
ture, or of cuſtoms; for by the one Tſhould ſeem 
injurious to God, who is the author of nature; 
and by the other I ſhould proveinjurious to man- 
kind, whoſe concurrent ſenſe and conſtant prac- 
tice 
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tice creates a cuſtom. Therefore as to the for- 

mer part of the objection, were it but once 
truly determined what were to be underſtood by 
nature, this objection would vaniſh.  I' think, 
our ſouls within us may be juſtly ſuppoſed to 


conſtitute a Part of our nature, as well as our 


bodies; and therefore I cannot be content that 
the body, much leſs vicious habits, (commonly 
called indeed a ſecond nature) ſhould uſurp the 


name and authority of nature; nor conſequent- 
ly can I be content to allow the mere ſenſual 
appetites of the body, much leſs the dictates of 
vicious habits, for the laws of nature. The bo- 
dy indeed is an effential part of our nature, but 
then it muſt: be remembered, it is not the go- 
verning part; and therefore its inſtinct cannot 


arrogate to itſelf the authority of a law. It re- 
mains therefore, that though the rational ſoul 


within us be but a part of our nature, yet be- 


ing the better part, the ruling part, its dictates 


muſt have the force of laus; fo that the law of 


nature will be nothing elſe but the commands of 


right reaſon. * I ſhall be moſt ready to grant, 


that we ought to follow the conduct of our na- 


ture, taking it in this ſenſe, 


Beate vivit qui ſecundum eam 4 contra Aca 


micos. 


hartem animæ vivit, quam do- 


minari in bomini fas et: He indeed lives bappi- 
ty, who; follows\the conduct of that» part to wwhich 


belongs the undoubted ri Le. 9 bee and 40 


minion in man. 


As to the latter part of this, objedion; which 
ſets up cuſtom, that it may exclude philoſophy : 


by cuftoms is commonly meant thoſe. principles 


and 


14 a Lazar 
and packe, which are generally received al 
-faſhionable in the place we live. I have a juſt 
veneration for whatever is the ſenſe of mankind; 
but I think their ſuffrage is not to be taken by 
number, but by weight: nor are we to follow 
the opinion or example of the moſt, but of the 
beſt: nor indeed is it poſſible to underſtand what 
is the ſenſe of mankind in this point; for we 
have cuſtom againſt cuſtom, nation ing na- 
bon, and religion againſt religion 
It ought further to be conſidered, that princi- 
plea taken upon truſt have ſeldom an equal in- 
fluence upon us, with thoſe which we take up- 
on ſtrict examination and mature deliberation; 
that men will eaſily be tempted to deſert thoſe, 
for which they have no better authority than | 
the vote of a multitude : nor can any thing tend 
more to the diſparagement of any perſuaſion 
than this, that it is not the reſult of our judg- 
ment, but our fortune; or to the diſhonour of 
any religion than this, hat it is magiſterially ob- 
truded by the authority of laws, and terror of 
force, and will not ſubmit itſelf to the trial of 
ſober philoſophy. and ſo I take it to be a credit 
to the chriſtian religion, that it did not force aſ- 
ſent, but gain it by irreſiſtible arguments; that ; 
is, ſo far from ſhunning the trial of impartial | 
Philoſophy, that it did always s invite men to a 
ſober = Ao: of its evidence; and com- 
manded its diſciples, Be ready id giue an an- 
fewer to every man that  aſketh volt 4 reaſom of 
the hope that is in you, 1 Peter iii. Tis true 
indeed, as the caſe now ſtands, religion may, 
nay, muſt be recommended. by e e of } 
irs pax IA . law 
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ae and cuſtom, and ingratiated by particular 
== practice of it, but afterwards muſt grow up and 
be confirmed by reaſon, like a tender plant that 
is fixed by the help of another's hands, but af- 
terwards it ſtands firmeſt upon its own roots: 
and this method our Saviour himſelf did ſume- 
times make uſe of, when either the ſtupidity 
of nature, or prejudice of education, rendered- 
thoſe to whom he addreſſed his doctrine, incap- 
able of entering into a thorough examination 
of it; Then if any man will do my will, be * 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God: * 

Laſtly; To truſt to others, who 8 
vith like raſhneſs and credulity do truſt to others 
in the matter of the higheſt moment of life, 
XZ ſeems to me inconſiſtent with common pru- 
| dence, with the very conſtitution of rational na- 
ture; for what uſe can be ſo much fancied of 
reaſon, if I flight its ſervice in ſo Important an 
affair as this ? 

It is true, temper, fortune, and 3 
have, de facto, fo great a ſhare in the happineſs 
or, miſery of ſome kind of men eſpecially, that I 
muſt not yet diſmiſs this objection, till 1 have 
taken a little notice of ſuch for whoſe defence 
and ſervice it was at firſt found out: theſe are, 
Firſt, The ſtupid and brutiſh part of man- 
kind; theſe ſeem to have met with happineſs 
whilſt they ſeek it not; their fancies flat, their 
proſpect ſhort, and their deſires few and caly ; 
and conſequently if their pleaſures be not rais d, 
neither are their troubles deep; time and chance | 
Pappen: to em, and they bear the one, and wear 
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out the other without any very 9 of 
tender reſentments; ſtupidity in them out- does 
all the habits of philoſophy in others; and want 
of ſenſe makes them laugh more loudly, live 
more ſecurely, and die more unconcernedly than 
the acuteſt and thoughtfulleſt of men can. 
Were the incapacity of theſe men great 
enough to juſtify their contempt of reaſon and 


religion, I ſhould almoſt be tempted to call them 7 


happy; ; but at the ſame moment I ſhould de- 
8 ſpiſe their happineſs *; for I 
Wees idea t men cannot call thoſe happy, what- 
erit, quibus non eſt evertheir enjoyments be, whoſe 
| Sem. 4 . ſouls are too ſluggiſh and drow- 
en, de Vit. beat. 

ſy to underſtand or reflect up- 
on their happineſs: or, if I muſt call this hap- 
pineſs, tis the happineſs of a beaſt, not of a 
man: with me to live, is ſomewhat greater 
than to feed and reſt; and to be happy, muſt 
be much more than to live. The extreme to 
theſe are, 

Secondly, The gay, the a the modiſh, 
| the unthinking part of mankind: theſe in their 
own opinion, and truly in the opinion of the 
world (moſt men being either flatterers or envi- 
ers of their good luck) may pretend to happi- 
neſs; and if their pretence be well founded, 
their way to happineſs is a more ready, plain, 
and compendious one, than any that ever Was, 
or ever will be diſcovered. 

But alas, ſhortneſs of ſight cannot paſs with 
me for wit, nor an unthinking confidence for 
wiſdom : I have ſeen moſt of thoſe dreams the | 
world can preſent the gayeſt fancy with; and 

1 upon 
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n the utmoſt of my trial, I have perhaps 
fond ſomething that would divert my fancy 
nothing that could ſatisfy a rational ſoul. I will 
not here examine what is the employment, what 
the pleaſure proper to a rational being ; nor will 
IT now go about to ſhew, that that mind can en- 
joy no ſober or laſting peace, much leſs pleaſure, 
which is engaged i in ſuch a method of life as it 
cannot give a good account of, or rationally juf- 
= tify to itſelf; both which conſiderations would 
be plain refutations of this gay objection: tis 
: enough 1 in this place to ſay, that this ſort of life 
is repugnant to thoſe principles which religion 
reveals, which reaſon ſeems ready to embrace, 
and which are back'd by all the authority which 
the unanimous approbationof the wiſeſt and beſt 


therefore not to abandon ourſelves to this kind 
of life, till we have narrowly diſcuſs'd and try'd 
theſe principles; for if they ſhould prove true, 
then will this ſenſual, careleſs life, betray us to a 
miſerable eternity : and tho' they ſhould be falſe, 
yet till we are upon rational grounds convinc'd 
that they are ſo, we have little reaſon to commit 
our happineſs to fo great a hazard, where the 
odds are very great againſt us, chat we are in 
the wrong. 

It remains, notwithſtanding all theſe objec- 
tions, that it behoves every man to purſye his 
happineſs by a rational enquiry after it, neither 
under-valuing human nature or its happineſs, 
nor giving up himſelf to the guidance of the 
brutiſh and blind part of him; but ſeriouſly 
and d thoroughly to examine whatever end be pro- 
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part of mankind can give em. It behoves us 
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p Ca: to him: as ; His ha nels, „or whatever me- 
u od be propose 4 to him as the way to it : but 
when we have blown off theſe not formidable 
objeQions againſt this enquiry, but looſe and 
wanton excuſes of the negleck of it, there are 
others yet that ſeem by a fairer ſhew of reaſon 
to deter us from it by the es and unſuc- 
ceſsfulneſs of the attempt, 
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ere 2 FT rent forms and e q that it 
| There is 76 man; and _ [COINS impoſſible to circum- 
e = ſeribe it within general rules, 
attempts. X 
| 9 58 definite and ſingle notion 
or idea; and it deſerves well to be examin'd, 
what weight or truth there is in the vulgar no- 
tion of happineſs, that for a man to be happy, 
is nothing elſe but to live according to his fan- 
cy: andit ſeems no leſs abſurd to invite every 
man to the ſame heaven, or gratify every hu- 
mour by the ſame kind of happineſs, than to 
_entertain all appetites with « one and the fame 
diſh. 
But as in that great variety of complexion, 
feature, ſhape, and motion, and in that great | 
diverſity of capacities and endowments which | 
we behold in men, there is yet one common na- 
ture wherein they all agree, whereby they are | 
conſtituted creatures of the ſame ſpecies; juſt | 
ſuch accidental varieties may the happineſs of | 
man be capable of, and yet the life and being, 
the foul and. fubſtance ef it, may be one and the 


fame, and AT may be comprehended 
under 
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under general, ag And if this anſwer, were 
. not.; ſafticient, it would, not be, abſurd, to to ſay, 
« thax happiveſs, like, beauty, way, put on . 
dus dxeſſes, and vet be ſtill charming and de 
lightful in each; on that this bread, like that of 
heaven (for ſo the Rabbins tells us c of Manna 
has that in it which gratifies every, palate; there 
. are. ſovereign and unallay'd bleſſings, , ſuch as 
Ii fe, perfection, Indolence, &c. which take with 
every appetite, and are univerſally. welcom 'd 
to all the ſons of, men. Or, I may truly. fay, 
that happineſs, muſt not only be prepared and 
fitted for man, but man for his happineſs; he 
muſt become a rational creature ere he can en- 
joy a rational pleaſure: tis from this want of 
paration that diverſity of opinions concerning 
1 ſprings, which i is ſo univerſal a diſ- 
cCouragement. For, 
N cannot be denied, but that the opinions of 
men concerning happineſs have been and are ęx- 
tremely various: all the different ſects of philo- 
ſophy and religion being ſo many different — 
whichfthe different apprehenſions of the minds 
of men haye mark d out to happineſs. I have 
no undervaluin gthoughts: of the abilities of man- 
kind, or overweening opinion of my own; I 
cannot think myfelf clearer ſighted, nor can I 
promiſe. that I ſhall þe more fortunate. or more 
induſtrious in my ſearch, than others: : this is my 
comfort, that my miſcarrying in this attempt is 
more honourable, than ſucceſs 1 in a trifling and 
7 impertinent one 
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Nor can 1 think that uncertainty, which this di- 
verſity of opinions ſeemis to imply, ſufficient to 
däeter any wiſe man's enquiry. No ſick man in 
his wits will renounce the deſires or hopes of a 
cure, becauſe phyſicians differ in their opinions 
about the method of it: the ſtudy of philoſophy 
has never been utterly forſaken, tho that of one 
age baffle and overthrow that of another; and 
this ſtands rather upon the weakneſs and obſcu- 
rity of the former, than its own ſtrength or evi- 
dence. The academics do not ſeem to have en- 
tertain'd ſo groſs an abſurdity as ſome have fan- 
cy 'd, when they taught that wiſdom conſiſted 
in the ſearch of truth, even at the ſame time 
when they believ'd that it could not be fully 
' found out: for where certainty cannot be had, 
it is not unreaſonable to follow the faireſt pro- 
babilities. And if this were rationally practiſed | 
in any ſtudy, certainly much more in that of 
| happineſs; ſince the neceſſity of this ſtudy above 
any other, doth more indiſpenſibly oblige us . 
to it: for all labour and learning that Ee 
not the great end of happineſs 1 is to no 
poſe, ſince we are ne'cr the better for't; for bs | 
be the better, and to be the happier for't, is all 
One. f 
But there is no von why we ſhould take up 
with theſe cold and lifeleſs anſwers, which will 
fatisfy none, but thoſe who are extremely well 
inclin'd: we may now boldly fay, the difficulties 
that former ages met with are of no force now 
to deter us; we can now free ourſelves from 
the diſtracting terrors of an inviſible Power, 


without baniſhing him out of that world which 
Hiraſeſf 
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himſelf created; we can now prove a judgment ; 
to come without the aſſiſtance of poctic dreams, 
and the exiſtence of ſouls after death, without 
their pre- exiſtence before our birth: to be ſhort, 
we have now revelation for our rule, and every 
good man a divine Spirit for his guide; nay, 
every man, (if he be fincere) in ſuch enquiries 
as theſe. F any of you tack wiſdom, let him 
aſe, of God, 00 giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and it ſhall be given him, 


James i., So that now we may very rationally 


conclude, that fatal ignorance or fatal error in 
this point muſt be imputed either to a lazy and 


ſottiſh contempt of that knowledge we are moſt . 


nearly concerned in, and the means conducing 


to it, or to an obſtinate reſiſtance of that convie- 
tion which God endeavours to beget in us by 


his word and his Spirit, or at leaſt to the want 
of that juſt conſideration we ought to allow to 
reveal'd truths, or of that neceſſary preparation 
which fits us for divine aſſiſtance, and enables us 
to underſtand the divine will; and for this rea- 
ſon the diſſentions and ſharp! contentions of Chril- ' 


tians, ought to he no prejudice to the authority 


or -perſpicuity of revelation, or to the aſſertion of 
the Spirit s conduct and aſſiſtance: for, beſides 


that unity of faith ĩs an unity of fundamentals, * 


not of fancies; it muſt be confeſs'd, that our 
ſects and diviſions have their riſe and propaga- 
tion from theſe and ſuch like cauſes; nothing 
being more common than that mens tempers, 
and complexions, and educations, and intereſts, 
and paſſions ſhould give a bias to their judg- 
ments, and a tincture to their tenets and opinions: 


225 N > Dude 
it is *ealy to ſee, that the errors of ſomie are tlie 
dreatijs of a erowly careleſsneſsz of others, the 
watderingsof à wanton confidence; of others, 
the crooked windings of defignitig interelt, a and 
ſo on: for it may with much truth be affirm'd, 
that all erroneous philoſophy in matters neceſfary 
and fundamental, is the reſult of ſome unworthy 
luft and paſſion: but all theſe niatters, nathely, 
the uſe of revelation and God's Spirit, the vanity 
of all objections form'd. againſt religion, diſſen- 
ſiötis about it, the difficultits' he Hedthenk were 
= encounter ib their enqu Viries after happineſs, 
Sec. ſhall be more fully treated of in their pro- 
per places. | 
"This, T think; T babe! in this Bon; Firht, ; 
ſufficiently evirice@the importance arid neceflity 
of-an'enq uiry after happineſs, ſince tis impoſſi- 
ble to ſte Fa the courſe of life aright, without a 
clear knowledge of that which ought to be the 
end, the center of all our deſires and endeavours,” 
chit is, heppineſsr without this, tis not only im- 
poſſible to be 2 52 but, what ought ſeriouſſy 
to be weighed, impoſſible not to be miſerable. 
Stcotidly, 1 have cleared this undertaking from 
thoſe cblectlons with which it is generally aſſault- 
ed. Let us not therefore ſo far diſparage and 
_ unidervalue human nature, or diſhonour the Au- 
thor of it, as ever once to fancy that happineſs 
is foo great for us, or we too little for it; or that 
God ſhould difallow, as a ſacrilegious ambition, 
the moſt rational attempts of a rational creature, 
I mean thoſe of becoming happy ;-fince we 
ſeek no other happineſs Si what the make and 
frame of ä and 3 the God of 


nature, 
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nature, appears plainly to capacitate us for, and 
deſign us to, the greatneſs of which nothing can 

ſo well expreſs, as the tranſports and raptures of 
happy-men, ES „ 9 
But let us. not think this happineſs fo eaſy a 
purchaſe, that it will run into the. lap of the 
ſluggiſh, or proſtitute itſelf to the embrace of 
ſenſeleſs brutiſh luſt; No, no; nothing but in- 
duſtrious reaſon, pure and vigorous philoſophy, 
can ever attain it: the ſluggard or the wanton, 
the fool and vain, may have ſome fits of mirth; 
only the rational, only the philoſopher, can poſ- 
ſeſs true and laſting happineſs: nor let the end- 
leſs quarrels, the numerous contentions of vain 
and proud pretenders, diſcourage. from follow- 
ing the conduct of reaſon and revelation; theſe 
are the contentions, of luſt, not philoſophy, 
Truth and happineſs (as ſome have lately fan- 
cy'd:of, loye) inhabit. a palace, into which none 
39. aer but humble, fincere, and; conſtant | 
Overs. * W 
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The notion of happineſs lated ; granted imperfels, 
4 compared to that of another life, gt in el H 
conſiderablt and  defirable. ha | 


Aving removed ſuch diſcouragements as 
; were leſs conſiderable, I come now to ex- 
Wine that which attacks my deſign with the 
rudeſt violence, and undermines the very foun- 
dation of it: I mean the ipal of obtain- 
ing happineſs in this world. Tis true, if our 
endeavours after happineſs here could ſucceed 
no further than to ſecure it to us hereafter, none 
could deny them reaſonable upon this ſole ac- 
count: yet, becauſe this perſuaſion would blunt 
the force of one of the moſt powerful motives 
to religion, which is, That its ways are ways 
of pleaſantneſs, and all its paths are peace, 
and conſequently very much abate our vigi- 
lance and induſtry in purſuit of it; I judge it 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to enter into a full diſ- 
cuſſion of this point. In managing which, I 
will, F:r/t, Aſſert the poſſibility of obtaining 
| happineſs, by plain, and, as I think, unanſwer- 


* able ee : and then, 2dly, I will endeavour . 
to 
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to give full ſatisfaction to all objections to the 


contrary. But, before I do either of theſe, as 

well for order and inſtruction ſake, as to obvi- 
ate miſtakes, I think tis fit I ſhould explain my 
notion of the happineſs I propoſe: I muſt there- 
fore acquaint my reader, that I do mm promiſe 


him a heaven upon earth; that 
I do not promiſe him the happi- ? The N e 5 of this 
neſs of angels, but of men; and 2% V 
that I do not underſtand hap- | 
pineſs in this propoſition of that which is every 

way perfect and abſolute, to which fancy it- 
ſelf can add nothing; but of that which is, like 
our nature, incompleat and imperfect, ſpeaking 


comparatively, and yet truly great and excellent 


in itſelf too. Seneca doth ſomewhere deſcribe 


this happy man much after this manner: He 
ce js one who deſpiſes all thoſe things which are 
e ſubject to change; who accounts nothing 
“ good or bad, but virtue and vice; who is not 
C puffed up by proſperous events, or caſt down 
«© by adverſe ones; one whoſe great pleaſure is 
eto deſpiſe pleaſure; one above either deſire or 
« fear, content with the riches which are the 
* true and proper poſſeſſion of virtue, and co- 
„ veting nothing more: ſuch a one, he thinks, 
* cannot chuſe but be happy.” And I think fo 
too; and, I fear, a great deal happier than any 
man on exieth can ever be. This is a gay dream, 
but well ſuiting that philoſophy which requires 
the tranquillity, and ſteadineſs or conſtancy, of 
God to be joined with the frailty of man; a com- 
dition of things infinitely more incompatible | 
Than that of an * ſoul and mortal body 
6 can 
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can be fancy d be. For my wait; Lam con- 
tent to call a- building beautiful, tho' there be 
ſomething e doth not. anſwer the teſt 
of the-ftricteft art, or at leaſt of the moſt accu- 
rate: fancy: 1 am. content to. call it day, tho 
clouds and ſhowers do now and then a 
little obſcure the light; ſo can I not chuſe but 
call him righteous, who is ſincere, though not 
perfect; whoſe life is, generally ſpeaking, bright 
and exemplary, though not utterly, void of ſpots | 
__ andblemithes; whoſe motion is a progreſs. to- 
wards virtue, though, it be ſometimes retarded, 
nay, ſometimes interrupted : and ſo Lam con- 
tent to think: him a happy man, not who. is 
utterly: exempt: from, all diſturbances in mind 
on body; not who lives in conſtant extaſy ; but 
him whoſe pleaſures are more and greater, than 
publes, whoſe: hopes are more and greater 
than bis 3 one whoſe enjoyments, though 
hay do not tranſport, do ſatisfy himg one whoſe 
forenity and calm of mind, though jt may ſuffer 
interruptions, ſuffers, but few and light ones, 
I wilt intreat the reader to admit of this no- 
tion: of happineſs here, till we gradually ad- 
vance to, a clear and full diſcovery of it. 2 
as we are. not to lay aſide any advice of being 
virtuous, becauſe we cannot arrive at the height | 
and conſtancy of holy angels; ſo neither are 
we to caſt off all thoughts of happineſs, becauſe 
we eannot equal theirs: for if we are happy 
in ſuch a degree as the imperfection of our na- 
ture and this inferior Rate. will permit; if we 
can free ourſelves from thoſe miſeries which dg 


involve — and vicious part: of —— 3 
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if we can poſſeſs ourſelves of thoſe humble and 
modeſt joys that human nature is here capable 
of, it will be worth all the time 
and travail we can ſpend upon yi. _—_ 
the deſign; and; that we may 
advance thus far, the following conſiderations! 
* 1 think, render” it more ethao peg!" 
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c H 4 2. II. 
F he poſſdility of attaining arri, 
| aſſerted. 


K ; s ome bappier than aber es this owing: 1 
their virtue. 2. Good and evil in the'world. 
Obj. Evils more than goods, anſwered, by. d. 

 ferting the eontrary. From the ſuffrage of the 
good. The make of the world. Thenature of 
nian. Scripture. The confeſſion of Atheiſffs' _ 
_ Epicureans, Obj. 2. Evil more efficacious 
good, anſwered. What impreſſions evils ought 0 
make on man, examined. Natural evils, flight, 
 wnleſs ſharpened by our ſelves. Moral evils avoid- 
able. What impreſſions evils actualiy have, ex- 
anined. Man proved naturall ly furniſted with ; 

'  tnclinations and arts that 0 good, and lef- 
ſen evil, Obj. 3. Good and evil not de * 

F man, ary by confidering the nature of 
| wrjdom and folly. A e of the ar- 
"Ons of this chapter. . 


Fi A, It cannot be denied bat chat ſome men 
are ore © happy, or at leaſt more miſerable, 
| 0 
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than others; ah will deny 

* 2 a, Jitus to have been infinitely 
2 51 , more happy than Nero? Titus, 
So whoſe government of the Ro- 

man people was not more mild and gentle than 
the impartial reflections of his conſcience upon 
himſelf and actions, if we credit Suetonius (in 
vita Titi) in his relation of his death? Nero, 
that guilty wretch, whoſe conſcience was no 
leſs a plague to him than he to Rome? Who pre- 
fers not the character of Midtio in the comedian, 
before that of Demea? (Terent.) Mitio, whoſe 
ſmooth and kind, as well as prudent behaviour, 
rendered him eaſy and amiable to his family and 
relations, and made the fortune of his whole life 
flow calmly and gently to the end? Demea, 
whoſe ſour, ſuſpicious and ſevere behaviour did 
exaſperate and ruffle the minds of all. that relat- 
ed to him, and did diſturb and muddy that 
ſtream of his affairs, which would otherwiſe 
have run ſmooth and clear ? Who will compare 
the pleaſant retirements, the modeſt content- 
ments, the regular and virtuous enjoyments of 
Atticus, with the turbulent popularity of Grac- 
chus, or the fatal luxuries of Catiline, or the 
proud cruelties of Sylla and Marius? What 
then? Shall we attribute no ſhare of happineſs 
or miſery to the virtues or vices of the one or the 
other.? or no part of their virtues or vices to 
themſelves, but to (I know not what) fatal and 
Irreſiſtible cauſes? If we aſſert the former, with 
frontleſs confidence we contradict. unqueſtion- 
able matters of fact; if the latter, we rob the vir- 
tuous of that merit which render d em belov' d 
in 
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in their lives, and ever ſince has preſerv d their 
memories ſacred and honourable; and we acquit 
thoſe from all blame and guilt, which the laws 
of their own country, and the common ſenſe of 
all mankind have ever condemn'd and deteſted. 
What groſs and monſtrous abſurdities are theſe ? 
Shall we now, after the improvement of fo 
many. ages, (for we pretend to grow more 
| wiſe and learned daily) diſpute whether vice 
or virtue be the better guide of human actions, 
or the more ſerviceable to human life? Shall 
ſloth and luxury be thought to conduce as much 
to the proſperity and decency of our lives, as 
induſtry and frugal temperance ? Shall ambiti- 
on, pride and choler, be now judg'd as inſtru- 
mental to promote and preſerve the peace and 
repoſe of our minds and ſtates, as modeſty, meek- 
neſs, and charity? Or if this be too daring a 
defiance to ſenſe and experienc, ſhall we contend 
that the ſlothful and luxurious, the unjuſt and 
cruel, are as blameleſs and innocent; nay, if we 
extend the principles to their juſt conſequence, 
as commendable and worthy of praiſe as the in- 
duſtrious and temperate, the meek and gentle, 
the juſt and charitable? For this muſt inevitably 
follow, if neither mens virtues nor vices be in 
any degree to be aſcribed to themſelves. Wretch- 
ed and deſperate is that ſhift that equals the juſt 
and unjuſt, the induſtrious and ſluggard, the 
great mind that ſtands upright under and out- 
braves misfortune, and the dangerous one which 
_ effeminately | ſhrinks and breaks under it! 
Wretched the ſhift that equals the tyrant and 
moſt gracious prince, the 8 ſubject and 
| the 
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the traitor, 1 faithful friend and ſpertidions 
/ flatterer ;- and all this we muſt be driven to, er 
elſe, as we cannot deny that ſome are happier 
than others, ſo we muſt not deny that the 
 " happineſs of the one, or the miſery of the other, 
is owing, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, to their vir- 
ttues and vices, and theſe to chernſdives. And if 
this be true, tis evident we may be: happy if we 
-will and tho' we may not equal the moſt hap- 
py (for Iwill not exclude temper; education; for- 
tune, from all ſhare in mens miſery or happineſs) 
yet ſince every degree of happineſs is truly va- 
luable, let us with all our might endeavour to 
1 as happy as we can. 
Nec quia diſperes invicti membra Glyconis, 
Nuoadoſa corpus noli prabibere Chiragra : 
"Eft quiddam prodire tenu.— Hon. 
Me mighty Glyco's frength you can t attain; 
"Don't therefare ſcorn to, free Jour limbs from 
ain 
Of Wen, gout : eaſe, tho" not e Prength fo gain, 
I no ſmall happineſs— 
But to purſue our Pale” ta 
2. It is a great abſurdity to confound or e- 
qual virtue and vice; but tis 
e here, „not the greateſt they commit 
: . ye" in the rho deny the poſſibility of at- 
N taining happineſs: for he, who 
baniſhes happineſs out of the world, does at 
the ſame time baniſh. good and evil out of; it 
too: for good being nothing elſe but the ſub- 
U ſerviency of ſomethings. to our true intereſt 
and pleaſure, and evil the tendency of others 


to 
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nor fear, nor pity; nor envy :' 
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to bur troùble and injury; it muſt needs follow, 


* 


if there be good and evil in the world, that he, 


Who has a greater ſhare of good than evil, is'a 
happy man; and he, that denies good and evil, 


may with as plauſible a confidence deny all hu- 
man paſſions, and aſſert that there is neither 
love nor hatred, neither joy nor grief, nor hope, 

"fear. or good or evil 
are the objects or cauſes of all theſe. | I»may 
then, I think, take it for granted, that no man 
will take the confidence to fay, that there is no 
ſuch thing as good and evil in the world; and 
and conſequently all men muſt be obliged to ac- 
knowledge ſuch a ſtate as happineſe in the 
world too, unleſs they will affirm one of theſe 


three things; either firſt, that evil grows up 


every where in thick crops; good, thin, ſcat- 
ter d, and rarely to be found, eſpecially grown 


up to its maturity; that, conſequently, there 


are none whoſe ſhare of evil doth not infinitely 


' outweigh that of good. Or, Secondly, That 
evil hath ſo much of venom and malignity in 
it, that a little evil contributes more to“ our 
miſery, than a great deal of good can to our 
happineſs; ſo ripe and full-grown is evil; ſo 
lank, under- grown, and every way imperfect 
is good in this world. Or, Thirdly, That we 
ourſelves can contribute nothing 1 | 


or evil which is our portion; tis the product, 


not of reaſon or induſtry, but of time and 
chance, or of ſome other principle which is 
not in our power. All theſe deſerve to* be 
weighed, not only becauſe the examination of 
them will tend to chear and encourage the 


minds 


. TAY 
minds of men, and to render the _— Creator 


and Governor of the world more dear and ye- 


nerable to us; but alſo, becauſe it will be of F 
ſome uſe and ſervice to the whole . 


Fi, Therefore let ue examine what EY 


there is in that fancy which 


1. Evils not move ſuppoſes the weight and-num- 


- til goods in the 


world. From the ſuf. ber of the evils in the world in- 


te N is gd. finitely to exceed that of good 


things. I know there are a fort 


of ſour. and murmurin g, of proud and ambitious 
Wretches, who deal with theit God as with their 
prince or patron; and eſtimate favours and be- 
nefits, not according to their merit, but expec- 
tation, greedy and haughty expectation which 
even prodigal bounty cannot ſatisfy : tis the 
ſtrange temper of ſome men that they wither 
and grow lean with diſcontent and envy ; even 
- whilſt their ſtudied meals diſtract. the wanton 
. appetite, and their very attendants are ſleek and 
þ full, and fat with the remains of their feaſt ; 

and the meaneſt of their relations thrive into 


pride and infolence by the mere ſprinklings of 


their plenty. I know tis natural to ſome to 


blaſpheme God and the King, to quarrel with 


and reproach providence and their government; 


while loaded with good things, they ſtretch 
themſelves on ſilken couches, under roofs of 
cedar, and loll at eaſe in their gilt coaches; and 


yet at the ſame time the honeſt country man, 

who with ſecurity, though much drudgety, 

bs oughs and ſows, and reaps a few acres, eats 
8 


* meals with chearfulneſs, ſleeps with- 


out 
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ment of one is an evident proof of God's bounty, 
and goodneſs; whoſe proviſion doth far exceed: 
the. neceſſities of his creatures: the diſcontent, 
of the other can be no diſparagement to it, ſince 
be has dealt extremely liberally. with em, tho 


" — 


without diſturbance, blefſes God, and magni- 
fies the goodneis of his prince. The content- 


they enjoy not what they poſſeſs. We are not 


therefore to judge of the world by the cla- 
mours and invectives of ſuch as are always mu- 
tinous and diſſatisfied, but by the ſuffrages of 
thoſe moſt humble, modeſt, and grateful ſouls, 

who know how to value the favours of heaven 
and themſelves as they ought to do; whodo not 
mar and corrupt every bleſſing by peeviſhneſs, 
or envy, or pride, or wantonneſs; but can weigh 
their enjoyments, their hopes and their merits, 


in juſt and equal balances; and diſcerning how 


much the one does exceed the other, chearfully 
| adore and praiſe the world's Author and Gover- 
nor. If this controverſy were to be determin d 
by ſuch, we ſhould find theſe even under uneaſy 
and: tyrannical governments, and 'in the more 
barren and niggardly countries, confuting this 
objection by their chearfulneſs and contentment: 
what would they have done, if providence. had 
planted em there where a fertile ſoil and thriy- 
ing trade had unladed the wealth and plenty of 
che world into their arms, and a mild and 


gentle government had ſecured and guard | 


their enjoyments ? 


But let us decide the controverſy, not t by votes 


but reaſons; let us conſider the , mals of 
ſtate and _ of the world; . world. 
Yo . J. * -; 0 
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is there one in a ws: gh who is Ke: utterly” 


unfurniſh d of all means of wiſe and wholfome 
inſtruction, which is the good of the foul of 


man ?̃ or is there one in a thouſand maim'd and 
defective in the powers and faculties of the ſoul, 
or ſenſes and members of the body? Is there one 
in a thouſand born under ſo unlucky and envi- 


ous planets, that he cannot by any induſtry or 


virtue provide himſelf a comfortable ſubſiftance? 
View and ſurvey the world; examine and con- 


ſider man, and tell me whether there be any 
room for thoſe reproaches, and ſpiteful reflecti- 


ons, by which ſome men have ſo outrag d nature 


and providence?” Philo Judæus (de plantatione 


Nee) tells us a rabbinical ſtory to this purpoſe, _ 


that when God had created the world, he de- 


manded of a prophet, whether he ſaw any thing 
wanting to conſummate and compleat the glo- 


rigus work? Who told him nothing but an in- 
télligent being to praiſe the wiſe and gracious 
architect. The Hebrew philoſophers (it ſeems) 
thought the world exactly perfect; ſuch a work 
as might beſpeak God the Author of it : and no 
wonder, for they were inſpir d by Moſes, who 
brings in God reflecting upon his own creation, 
thus: And God ſaw every thing that he had 
made, and behold it was very good. How un- 
like is all this to the Epicurean philoſophy, 
Whoſe great patron Lucretius endeavours to in- 
fer, from the ill contrivance, the manifold de- 
fects, the innumerable evils of the world, that 
Gad could not be the creator of it! T hat ever 

the work by which God deſign'd to exalt his 


glory, ſhould be . into an occaſion of diſ- 
n 8 


. Barbingss. | In 
onring.and reproachin g him {That ever that 
work which deſerv'd the praiſes of men and an- 


gels, ſhould at laſt ſtand in need of apologits 
and defences | If we look up;to the heavens,” 


ſuch is the beauty of thoſe bodies, ſo uniform 
and regular their motions, ſo exactly are they 


diſpos'd both for ornament and ſervice, that the 


14 ogg naturally exalts the mind, and in- 
ſenſibly raiſes it above the body: nay, it has 

tempted ſome to think every ſtar mov'd and 
acted by ſome underſtanding ſpirit. If we look 

on the earth, ſo wonderful is the variety, ſo 
ie the wealth and plenty of it, that 
it is not only ſufficient for the needs and dee 
of the ſober and temperate, but even for the 
luxury and wantonnels of the fanciful and in- 
temperate: every place almoſt is a paradiſe; 
there is no country almoſt which cannot afford 
us Tempe or Campania, opus gaudentis nature, 
a work which nature ſeems to have created 
when'in the gayeſt and the kindeſt humour. | 1 
there were room for fancy in ſacred things, one 
would almoſt think that Moſes, out of ignorance 
of other countries, or love of his own, had con- 


ow Eden within thoſe narrow. Doras he ſets 


and that ſt had only been loſt there, becauſe 


a 4 diſcovery of the world had now found 
it almoſt every where : this is the world we 
complain of. 

Let us now conſider man, * we ſhall end 
with the Pſalmiſt, That he is 


| From the nature of 


 wvonderfully made; % 
little lower than the angels; | 


be is crowned with glory and loncur, and all 
| 7 "W3 the 
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. Engl 


+ the creatures are put under bis feet, all thr 
fowl of the air, and all the beaſis of the field; 


Pſal. viii. and cxxix. How infinitely wiſe, as well 
as kind, does God appear in his contrivance? 80 


modeſt are his appetites, that a ſmall portion of 


nature's good, is a full meal or feaſt; and yet ſo 


various, that there is nothing in all the proviſion, 


in all the joys and luxuries of nature, which he 
is not capable of taſting and enjoying. If we 
regard the mind of man,, tis capable of a moſt 
ſurpriſing ſatisfaction in the contemplation of the 
hidden powers, the ſecret laws and operations of 
nature; nay, it riſes higher, it paſſes the bounds 
of mechanic nature, it entertains itfelf with mo- 
fal · perfections, and the ſpiritual excellencies of 


an inviſible world, and gazes on thoſe charms 
and glories which are not ſubject to the bodily 


eye: vultus nimis Iubricos aſpici : ſuch is the 


nature of the ſoul, that when it pleaſes it can 


retire within itſelf, withdraw from ſenſe, and 
be ſecure and happy in its own ſtrength and 


wealth, ipſa ſuis pollens opibus : and when it 
pleaſes it can walk forth like Dinab, to ſee the 


daughters of the land, thoſe beauties that ſenſe 
reſents it with; and that too (if guarded by 
Laful virtue) without the danger of a rape. To 
ſay all of it in a word, tis capable of a ſhare in 
all the good, and not neceſſarily ſubject to any 
of the evil of this world. | | 


atis avolſa voluntas. 


— 


Were are no fates that can controul 


We ſovereign freedom of the foul. 
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If this be a true account of man, and the late © 
of the world which he inhabits; if the one be 
fill'd with all things neceſſary and delightful, and 
the other be endowed with all thoſe capacities N 
and appetites that fits him to enjoy em: nay, if # 
his ſoul can raiſe itſelf above the pleaſures, and 
exempt itſelf from the changes and revolytions  ® 
of it; nothing, is more manifeſt, than that the 
evil in life cannot be greater than the good, un- 
leſs it be owing to ourſelves. 

And to leave this matter beyond diſpute 
no man pretending to receive 
revelation, ſhould admit of the Fre fenen 4 
cohtrary opinion: for no texkts i 
of divine . writ. are more plain, than thoſe | 
which proclaim to us God's laye of mankind ; 
That he doth not ict or grieve goillingly the ch 


dren of men : that the book of creation and pro 1 
vidence is writ all over with the legible characters . £ 
of love; ſo legible, that it renders. the idolatry = 

and wickedneſ of the Gentiles n and * 


L 

| 

r finally, That he, gives us richly. all things to en- 

g Joy, 1 Tim. vi. where the . eee ex. 

5 preſſes at once the bounty and defign of God: 

4 his bounty, in that he gives us all things richly; 

0 his deſign, not to enkindle, and then delude our 

- defires, like the tree of liſe or knowledge, made 

y only to be forbidden us, but on purpoſe to be _—_ 
enjoy'd: by us. So then the Chriſtian cannot be- PM 
lieve the evils. to outweigh the goods of life, 
without contradicting revelation; nor the Atheiſt \4 
or, Ep:icureau, as ſhall appear from what lachen 8, MY 
without cantradicting Rune £7; 3 


4 
? 
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"= If nature has contriv'd the world ſo Ul, if it 
oy $8 2000 has ſcatter d good things with 


From che FLY ſuch A ſparing and ' envious | 
275 . en hand, whence are all hoſe 


N ; urban. 
dranſports and extaſies we meet 


a withamongſt theſe men? What is the ground? 
What is the matter of ibem? Whence ſo rich 
a crop of ' worldly ſenſual pleaſures? Whence 
ſo much dotage on, and fondeſs for the world 
we ſo much complain of? Whence are the 
charms and irreſiſtible temptations which the 
generality of mankind is vanquiſhed by! 

| Whence is it that men are ſo willing to ſet up 
"Pp their reſt on this ſide Canaan? Whence'that 
| dread and averſion for death, as the moſt fort 
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Again, if nature has been ſuch a ſtep· mother 


— to man, if it has frowardly and peeviſhly deſign- 
* ed him little elſe but miſchief: whence that ſa- 

SaAacity and penetration of mind, ſearching with 
5 delight into all the retirements of nature? 


Whence that comprehenſive and almoſt immenſe 
capacity of pleaſure? Whence that ſtrength 
and greatneſs of ſoul enabling not only to con- 
front, but to deſpiſe evils, and to be happy in 
defpite of them? Theſe are advantages fo in- 
1 comparably great and good, that no evils can be 
|  Þ4lanced againſt them: and tis evident that no 
writings, no, not of the Storchs themſelves, were 
ever more ſtuffed with boaſting and daring ac- 
tounts of the nature of man; than thoſe of the 
Epicurtans. And thus, from all put together, 
whether we conſult the nature and ſtate of the 


. world and man, the 7 of revelation or 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, the ſuffrage of the good - humour d an 


grateful part of mankind, or the confeſſions of 
the voluptuous and atheiſtical, tis evident the 


good does outweigh evil in the deſign of God 


or nature. But — not myſelf, in the begi 
ning of this treatiſe, acknowledg d the E 
and number of evi great? Ves, but evil not 
of God's creation, but our own: for the truth of 
eee 1s, Tagan Th TEC 4 gau u 1 Ta Wpay- 
&' 2\Na” weg 1 nrpaſutirurdeſuara.” Not 

—— themſelves, but the ſhades and fantaſms, 
wanton, ſuperſtitious, effeminate or froward 
minds do raiſe about em, diſturb the quiet and 
repoſe of man. So then, if we ourſelves do not 
multiply the number of our evils, our ſhare of 
good in life may be much greater than our ſhare 
of evil; and if we be not acceſſary to our own 
milety,” we may be happy; unleſs, . 

_ Secondly, Evil hath ſo much venom and malig 
nity in it, that a little evil con- 


tributes more to our miſery 2. Theefficacy of edit 


| greater th 
than a great deal of good canto f . 2 


our happineſs: We may judge vit contemptible 1 
of the force and energyof good % e, Moral 


| ones avoidable. 
and evil, either by that influ- 


ence they generally have, or they ought to have 
upon the ſtate of mankind. If we confider 
_ what impreſſion they ought to make upon men, . 
the queſtion will come to a ſpeedy and a happy 
iſſue; for then we muſt either reckon nothing 
an evil but a moral one, that is, ſin and vice; 
or at leaſt we muſt acknowledge that the venoin 
of other evils is not comparable to that of moral 
ones. This latter opinion is an unqueſtionable 


5 truth: 


9 « 


o 
| 
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truth: for whe will not make: * difference 


between a misfortune and a crime, between "Atl 


zaffliction and à puniſhment, between thoſe in- 
which we RY 


fer as guilty ctiminals, and thoſe we ſuffer as 


tcefveniencies, trouble, and paify 


zupfortunate innocents, or afflicted heroes or 
ſaints? For notwithſtanding the evils or pains 


ſhould be, in the matter of em, the ſame, yet 


there is a vaſt difference iu the ſuffering; theone 
makes man much more miſerable than the other; 
for our misfortunes only teath the body, not the 
mind: but when we ſuffer for our crimes n the 
wholé man ſuffers, the foul as well as the | 
Misfbrtunes, when the ſtorm is verpals'd;\leave 
nodeform'd ruins, no wounds, no ſcars behind 
/emi; but our crimes leave ſtains and gu iilt be- 
hind; which Haunt the mind with. —— etual 
horror. From this diſtinction of the nature 
and effects of? evils, we may infer this Som- 


fortable concluſion, that nothing can make man 


Shelly, truly miſerable, but himſelf; nothing 
can oppreſs { Em by the weight of moral evils 


but his own choice; for nothing can compel or 


neceſſitate him to be wicked: the ſtrokes, the 


vounds of natural evils (ſd I will call all the reſt 


diſtinct from moral, and owing their being to 
the revolutions of time, and chance, and nature) 


asre faint and ſlight; the mind of man ought not 
to ſuffer itſelf to be too deeply and ſenübly af- 
fected by them. It is the work of reaſon and 


religion to fortify the mind againſt the impreſ- 
fions of theſe evils: and truly that mind that is 


furniſh'd with true notions of things, with a 


ee 125 ſolid e — ſteady and well- 


grounded 
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groundedchopes, may bear the impetuous ſh 
of all theſe Waves and ſtorms calm and un- 
-mov'd: nay, I may boldly affirm, not only 
that virtue checks and controuls theſe evils, 
blunts their edge, and abates their ferceg but, 
what is more, that their natural ſtrength, their 
.own proper force is weak and contemptible, 
unleſs Our OW n vice be combined and confe- 
derated with them againſt us. Our pride muſt 
aid our enemy to render his affront proyok- 
ing; our covetouſneſs and ambition muſt 
aſſiſt fortune, to render its contempt or ha- 
tred of us deſtructive to the tranquillity of our 
ſtate. Falſhood, under a diſguiſe of friendſhip, 
could never have abus d our confidence, by be- 
traying our infirmities, or for forſaking us in af- 
fiction, had not our own folly and ſelf-conceit 
firſt betrayed us, expoſing us a naked prey to 
flattery and treachery. The coldneſs or neglect of 
great men could never wound us, the hollow 
deceitful profeſſions of thoſe above us, could ne- 
ver fool or fret us, did not the fondneſs of our 
| - own deſires betray us firſt into vain. preſumpti- 
| on, and a flattering credulity, The ſtorm that 
| ſnatchethaway a relation or a friend, could ne- 
ver overthrow me, if I ſtood upon my on bot- 
tom, if I were not guilty of one of the greateſt 8 
weakneſſes, of placing my happineſs in any 
thing out of my on power, and ſo making my- 
ſelf dependant upon another man's fancy or for- 
tune. Finally, Death itſelf muſt derive its ter- 
rors from the mournful ſolemnities we dreſs it 
in, from the darkneſs and horrors of our deluded 
imaginations; or elſe it would prove but a con- 
4 5 5 temptible 
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-temptible bugbear, a nen or 
— 2 all. Thus tis evident, that if we diſtin- 


*puiſh evils into natural and moral, we ſhall have 
little reaſon to think the influence of evil ſo ma- 
lignant and deadly, ſince tis in our own power | 
to avoid moral evils; and natural ones ſtrike but 


half way; they wound not the ſoul that is arm- 
2 and guarded with reaſon and religion. 
But now, if, with the Stoicłs, we ſhould t 
of no other ſort of evil, but what is moral; if 
ve ſhould allow the name of god to nothing 
but virtue, or of evil to nothing but vice; then 
ve muſt look upon temporal and external mis- 
fortunes, as inconveniencies and difadvantages 
-only; they may make us leſs happy, but they 
cannot make us miſerable. And 8 if we 
ſhould here ſuppoſe, or take for granted, that 
there were another life, or that the pleaſures of 
virtue triumphing over calamities and afflictions, 
were conſiderably great; this opinion cannot im- 
ply ſo great an abſurdity as ſome would faſten 
upon it, or be a mere Aoyounuxim, or idle contef- 
tion of words, ſince I cannot tell with what 
conſonancy to truth, or propriety of ſpeech, we 
can call thoſe troubles or hardſhips evils, which 
directly tend to procure for us an infinite good, 
or a pleaſure which doth Spe e 
our ſufferings. en 
I think, tis now fafficienty evident, that 4. 
20% | tural evils are not of that migh- 
_ Whet inpreſioss ty efficacy and dead] ws. 
4 22 ö 2 ye” th that it ould be 
Tees | thought that a little evil doth 
more  effecually * to n than a 
| 85 
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the contrivance of man kindly de 
diſpoſe him for happineſs, by giving him ſuchin- 
vlingtions as might ſerve to * the evil, to in- 


great deal of good can to our happineſs: tis ap- 
eit how Fiohr the impreſſions are, which 
they ought to make upon us: It will now be 
time to conſider, what impreſſions they do 

nerally make upon us, what their real he 


commonly is, how men are generally moved and 
affected by them. Tis true; there are ſome 


who mix heaven and earth upon every flight 
occaſion ; that will receive good, but no evil at 
the hand of God; moſt inſenſible of bleſſings, 
but extremely tender and ſenſible of any evil: 


but this ſpeaks not the nature of evil, but of man; 


it ſpeaks | him ungrateful, but not the evil intold- 
rable. Nor is human nature to be meafur'd by 
this wining querulous humour of a few, but — 
the ſenſe and temper of the ee among 

whom 'tis eaſy to obſerve, how inſtinct teaches 
us to elude the ſtroke and force of evil: nature 
opens its arms, and enlarges itſelf to receive 
good, and all the powers of the mind greedily 


ſtrive to ſhare in it: but it contracts and ſhrifks, 


retires and ſtands upon its defence at the 
proach of evil : 'tis apt to flatter itſelf, and apt 


to hope, apt to leſſen evil and magnify. good, 


apt to put off the thoughts of approaching trou- 
ble and to anticipate its pleaſures : tis full of 
great deſigns and gaudy projects, and eaſily 


Prone to delight and content itſelf with thin, 
airy, and imaginary ſchemes of good; this, and 
much more is evident in a thouſand daily inftan- 


ces of human life; by which tis plain, nature in 
; 5 d to fit and 
ign'd to fit an 


creaſe 
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creaſe the good, to ſupply the defect of this mor 
tal and imperfect ſtate. Is it not manifeſt, 1 8 
-Whereas evil looks leſs to us, good looks bigger 
at a diſtance; we are willing to help fortune, pt 
call in the aids of — to adorn and entich 
her gifts. Nor is it eaſy. to defeat man of this 
humour: he dreams of a bottomleſs abyſs in 
every good, in every pleaſure; and, notwithſtand- 
ang the daily confutations of experience, he till 
deſires to repeat his enjoyments over again, as if 
he did ſtill hope to find ſome hewuntaſted ſweet, 
ſome pleaſure undiſcovered, .. untried . before. 
How apt are we to flatter ourſelves, and willing 
to he flatter dl every man repreſents himſelf and 
ſtate under the faireſt, idea that he can poſſibly 
frame of it, and turns away his eye and thought 
from every thing that may offend him; beau- 
ty, ſtrength, health, underſtanding, wiſdom, 
reputation, attendants, . power, wealth, and 
whatever future good he can fotm, tho but 
.ziflender pretenſion to, make up the gay. idea; 
nay, and even long life and undiſturb d ſecurity, 
are there drawn as two pillars, to ſupport. the 
building, the daring but kind confidence of man, 
that makes himſelf the maſter of fate and fortune! 
8 lf you ſhould mark this tablet with never fo pry- 

| ing and curious an eye, you would not be able 

to diſeover either deformity or folly, or diſho- 
nour, or poverty, or diſeaſe, or death: for theſe, 
man, kind to himſelf, baniſhes far from his 
L thoughts, and ſuffers not to enter into the pour- 
|S traiture of himſelf.” And hence it is, that moſt 
| men never diſturb life with: the apprehenſion 
_ its end, and never feel death till they are 
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dying: kind inſtinct ſhewing us an eaſier way 
to leſſen this evil, than the reaſon of moſt phi- 
loſophers ever could, making our ſuffering ex- 
tremely ſhort; and even then too, almoſt in the 
midſt of death, men fondly dream of, and hope 
for life, and can ſcarcely ſuffer their hope to 
expire in the laſt gaſp: nay, ſo willing to 8 | 
deluded, ſo eaſy to be impos d upon are men, 
that they make even thoſe things which are the 
trophies 5 death and the monuments of man's. 
frailty and vanity, miniſter to them ſome flight 
comforts at leaſt againſt mortality; they divert 
; and entertain themſelves with the mourning. 
| and pomp of their obſequies, with blacks: and 
7 | 
4 


tombs, with the dying echo's of ſurviving re- 
putation, and with the grandeur and felicity of 
their poſterity ; as if they did fondly perſuade 
themſelves that they ſhould be concerned in all 
1 theſe things, that ſomething beyond the grave 
t did relate to them, and that they did not ut- 
terly periſh and die. And if this kind as well 
| as obſtinate hope do in ſome meaſure break the \* * 
force of the greateſt evil, that is death, we can- | 


not but expect that it ſhould be highly ſervice- 

5 able to man in moving him to deſpiſe, or enabling 

him to vanquiſh leſs evils : hence tis that no ex- , 
"He amples of the inconſtancy ar change of fortune 
of the incertainty of royal or popular favour, no 1 

e, inſtances of ſlighted ſervice, deluded hope, ſud- 


den death, or any thing of this kind, are ſuffici- 


ent to diſcourage the attempts, the purſuits oo 

& mankind after worldly things. We boldly ad- 1 0 

m venture upon thoſe ſeas which we ſee ſcattered 

r over with numerous wrecks, and confidently ys | _—— 
5 | ** 
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ſue thoſe "__ where we evety moment meet 
with the ominous ruins of diſappointed hope, 
and fruitleſs drudgery, and baffled preſumption. 


Thus it is; I determin d not that thus it ought 


to be, I examin'd not what is here the office of 
philoſophy, or the work of virtue; I have barely 
repreſented the humour and inclination of man, 
only that you may ſee that he is not ſuch a de- 
fenceleſs, ſhiftleſs creature, but that his reaſon 
dares confront, and can vanquiſh evils 1 in open 
battle and by downright force, /and his inſtin& 
elude them by various, and thoſe, (if well-con- 


ducted) uſeful and innocent arts. It doth there- 


fore appear, that as the number of evils is not 
greater than that of goods, ſo neither is the vi- 
gour and energy of the one ſo much greater 
than that of the other, that a little evil ſhould 
outweigh a great deal of good; that a little evil 
ſhould contribute more to a man's miſery, than 
a great deal of good to his happineſs. There 
remains nothing further to be examined, 
but, | 
Thirdly, That fancy which . man's 
3. Men's goed or portion of good and evil to time 
1 him- Or WF = not man pits 
em te nalure tue or induſtry, to any thing 
5 e fol. but do himſelf: : and he r — 
with confidence affirm this, may with as good 
ace aſſert, that there is neither wiſdom nor 
folly in the world; for, if there be, this i imagi- | 


nation muſt ſoon vaniſh, fince wiſdom is no- 


thing elſe but the choice of true good, and re- 
ction of evil, the purſuit of our true happinefs, 


by all the moſt 2 aud probable means, 
and 
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and a declining and flying from all thoſe things 
that are repugnant to it. And tho' ſucceſs and 
good fortune do not always attend wiſdom and 
virtue, yet you ſhall never perſuade any but 
mad men or fools, that tis in vain to be vir- 
tuous, or irrational to be wiſe. Solomon has in- 
deed obſerved as an inſtance or proof of the vani- 
ty of all things, That the race is not to the ſwift. 
nor the battle to the ſtrong, neither yet bread to 
the wiſe, nor riches to men of underſtanding, nor 
yet favour to men of ſkill, Eccleſ. ix. I exempt 


not the wiſe. from ſubjection to time and 


chance, which is all that Solomon complains of 
here: but notwithſtanding, I muſt ever think 
with him, That wiſdom excels folly as much as 

light doth darkneſs, Eceleſ. ii. Not only becauſe 
chearful, delightful to itſelf, but alſo becauſe 
tis the happieſt guide of human life, bleſt gene- 
rally with ſucceſs,” as well as rich in intrinſick 
good, and in ſome meaſure ſelf-ſufficient : nor 
does our Engliſh proverb, Fools have the For-* 
tune, imply any more, than that the proſperity 
of fools is to be imputed to their fortune, that 
of wiſe men to their merit : that ſucceſs does 


commonly wait upon virtue and wiſdom, and 


nothing but an extraordinary chance can turn it 
upon the fool or ſinner; tho all this while I un- 
derſtand ſucceſs in things neceſſary, not ſuper- 
fluous; for I cannot ſee, how it can be any diſ- 
paragement to providence to turn that plenty 


another way, which would not, like ſoft diſtill- 


ing rains and dew, cheriſh, refreſh, and increaſe 
the tender plants, wiſkiow and virtue; but, like 


a 21 wall away the earth from their roots, 
: and 


* 


1 
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or the attainment. of the good be out of the 
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either utterly ext irpate them, or leave them 
oppreſt and buried in rubbiſh. If this were 
not true, if the experience as Well as reaſon of 
. mankind did not confirm it, mep would not 
ſerve apprenticeſhips to ttades, men would not 
ſtrive with toib or Hazard to make their, point 
bat lazily and ſecurely ſtay till derne rain in 
den ſhowers into their laps. 

By a recapitulation « of all that W 3 nber 

0 Ciſcnurſed, it may gaſily appear how far 1 
have advanced in the proof of that aſſertion I 
undertook to make good, namely, that happi- 
neſs may be attained in this world. I have 
ſhew d, that ſome are happier than others, or at 
leaſt leſs miſerable ;. and that this difference of 
condition or ſtate; is to be imputed to the virtues 
of ſome; and the vices of others. I have prov'd, 
that-the world abounds with good things, and 
there is no appetite. nor capacity of man, that 1 
may not find objects proper and agreeable, and F 
ſuch as in a great meaſure may delight and ſatisfy; 4 
and that man is endow'd with ſuch a variety of 1 
P. 

ft 


faculties and ſenſes, that there is ſcarce any thing 
in all the variety of beings the world contains, 
which he is not capable of enjoying. From 

whence it clearly follows, that man may be hap- 


poy in the enjoyment of theſe good-things, un- * 


ſeſs the evil of life ſour and embitter the good, 


power of man. To remove all ſuſpicion of both 1 
which, I diſcours'd ſomething, tho briefly, of i. 1 
the nature of evil, and the nature of man, evin- . 
eing plainly the impotence and feebleneſs of the 
one, and the —_ and preparations of the 


other : 


vour'd to ie it manifeſt, that good and evil 


are not ſo much the reſult of time or chance, 


Gel as the neceſſary conſequence of wiſdom and 
folly. From all which the concluſion that na- 


turally ariſes, is this; that if a man be miſerable, 


tis his own fault; or, which is all one, a man 
may be happy if he will, es was the thing 
to be prov'd. | 

Let us now make a eloſe'dpplication_ of all 
that as been ſaid, to the wants ein n ole 


A; een | 


and neceſſities of "mankind; bene. 
what'tke evidence „ what the! 3607.2655179 20 


conoickion, what” the real uſe and force of this 
diſcourſe is: I am unhappy, I am miſerabley 


whoe'er thou art that ſayeſt ſo, thou: muſt needs 


mean one of theſe two things. Thou doſt en- 
joy no good, or art oppreſt with evil: if the 


latter, I demand what evil? Speak out, ſpeak 
plainly. There are three ſorts of evils; the 
evils of the mind; the evils of the body, the evils 
of fortune. Which of theſe art thou oppreſtby? 
The evils of the mind? T heſe ate eller ſinful 
paſſions, or, What 1 is the effect of them, guilty 
fears: nothing can compel thee to be wicked; 


ceaſe to be wicked, and thou wilt ceaſe to feat. 2 


The evils of the body ? They are generally the 


effect of unruly paſſions and a diſorderly life; 
and where they are not, the "pleaſures of the | 


mind will outweigh the pains of the b 


The evils of fortune? Tis in my power whe- : 
ther theſe ſhall be really evils, or no: they befal 
poſſeſſions, not thee: the fooliſh and vicious 
mid only ſuffers i in theſe; the wiſe and virtu- 
b. I. * bs 2 
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orfier's and, for the cloſe of all, 1 have endea- 
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own fault, if thou be oppreſt with evil. But, 
wilt thou ſay the former? I enjoy no good, no 
 fatisfatory good. Why, is there no good to 


ous one is wech above them: tis therefore hy 


be enjoy'd? I have already proved the con- 
trary ; and, if I had not, how eaſy were it here 


to do it? There's truth to entertain thy under- 


ſtanding, moral perfections to delight thy will, 
variety of objects to treat thy ſenſes, the excel- 
lencies of the viſible and inviſible world to be 
enjoy'd by thee: Why then doſt thou defer to 
live? Why doſt thou not begin to enjoy? Here 
tis evident that thou muſt be forced to ſay one 


of theſe two things; ; either that thou art not ca- 


pable of enjoying the bleſſings, or that they are 
out of thy reach, out of thy power: To ſay, 
thou art not capable of em, is to renounce the 


faculties of thy ſoul, and the ſenſes of thy bo- 


dy: to ſay they are out of thy reach, is in effect 
to ſay, that virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly are 
all one; or, which is every jot as abſurd, that 


| thou art wicked and ſottiſh, and canſt not help 
it. And this is that indeed which i in effect all 


do ſay, that accuſe fortune, or fate, or nature, 
or any thing but themſelves, as the cauſes of 
their miſery; and yet, as abſurd as this is, it 
muſt now be examined; becauſe the minds of 
men are perverted and diſcouraged by ſuch no- 
tions. I will therefore now proceed to the next 
thing, that is, to anſwer the objections. gon 
the attainment of f happineſs. | 


| * 3» 
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God 1 not the cauſe of man's eh. + 


Object. L png t "God m man 's Ro an- 
ſwered; and God's goodneſs and holineſs aſſerted. 
Ws he tranfition to the objeftions. The importance 
"of the right notions of God. Pohtbeiſin, u 

 perſtition. and atheiſm. The iſſue of wrong, 
ones. Sect. I. Of the goodneſs of God. 1. God 
| proved infinitely good. The abſurdity of the 
contrary. God the original of all perfections. 
The teſtimony of pagans and ſcripture. Object. 
I. From God's dealings with the  pagans, 

_ anſwered. Object. 2. Other diſpenſations 
vindicated. 2. Of the influence of God's good 
| neſs. on man. Whether God's goodneſs — 

o man, concerns not the main objection. That 

it dies, is proved; from whence inferr d. 1. 
8 Wat God is not the cauſe of man's miſery. This 
a proved by reaſon and authority, human and 
divine. 2. That he is forward to | affeſt man in. 


9 75 ring happineſs. 3. Divine aſſiſtance, 


: _ what it imports. ' The manner of it confidered 

. and freed from contradiftions. This affiſtance 

f farther proved in fact, by God's government of 

5 Cbriſtians, Jewe, and Pagans. The idolatry. id 

t e the philoſophers, examined. Sect. II. Of . * 
c Gods holineſs. From whence is inferr d, what. 1 


is neceſſary on our fide 7 intitle 1 us-to divine 
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Ould men talk ih the aſſertion 


few oppoſers; none can be rationally allow'd to 


deny the a of happineſs, but ſuch as aſſert 


fate; for he that leaves to man his liberty, leaves 
him i in a capacity of happineſs; it being hardly 
poſſible to conceive, that man ſhould be fer in 
his choice of good or eviiꝭ and yet neeeſſatily or 
unavoidably miſerable: beſides, few of thoſewho 
are fond of fate, are willing to extend its empire 
over the liberty of man's mind: it being as caly 
to confute their fancy, if they did, by ſome in- 
ſtance of a free choice, as it was by moving or 
walking to confute his, who denied motion. 
If it be. in the next place conſidered, that 


none can rationally maintain fate, but ſuch as 


deny a God, fince the belief of a God does na- 
turally include his creation and government of 
the world ; and this again. naturally infers, ei- 
ther vice or virtue, rewards or puniſhments : 
but on the other hand, the denial of a God, and 
the admitting no principle of all things but at- 
ter, does not only introduce a fatal connection 

and dependence of events on their cauſes, but al- 
ſo renders every notion of the mind of man as 


neceſſary and determinate, as that of fire, wind, 


or water. All this put together amounts to 
thus much, that none ſhall exclude. happineſs, 
but ſuch as exclude God and liberty out of 
the world; and ſince very few, I hope, are 
guilty of chis, I ought to have very few anta- 
goniſts. But when I am to anſwer the objec- 


tions, 1 am not to conkider ſo much what men 
Eu oO ſhould 


of my former chapter would meet but 


*. 
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ſhould ſay, as what they do; nor muſt I 'chalk 


out-my/own path, but follow men in that they 
take, tho' it be far enough from being the near- 
eſt way. Since therefore men are wont to im- 
pute their miſery one while to God, and another 
while to chance, now to fate, and anon to in- 
capacity, I muſt examine what truth or waer 
there is in theſe complaints. 

In this chapter therefore I ſhall not only. vin- 
dicate God from all aſperſions and calumnies, 
but alſo fully aſſert the love of God to mankind; 
whereby I ſhall not only baffle all the poor pre- 
tences of ſuch as charge God directly or oblique- 
ly with their miſery; but alſo more ſtrongly 
eſtabliſh my own poſition, by demonſtrating 
God's readineſs to contribute all aſſiſtance _ 
is neceflary to our attainment of er ee +6 In 
proſecuting this, I ſhall, 7 

Fir, Evince the 1 eren of entertaining 

right notions of Gd. 

| Secondly, Becauſe of all God's attributes, his 
goodneſs and holineſs have- the moſt direct 
influence on the preſent queſtion, I ſhall parti- 
cularly confine myſelf to theſe two. To begin 
with the fr ff. If what Epic. 
tetus (aid with reſpect to 04 o = of 
many gods had been ſpoke Fee mh bak OI 
with. reſpe& to one, nothing | 
had ever been faid with more exact truth, or 
a better pois d judgment. The firſt and chief 


thing in religion is to have ra- f, est desert 


tional and true notions of God, 12 er 
it being otherwiſe impoſſible - rite Fey evo 
thas algen ſhould ſerve the % Lacht enz. 
* 3 great 
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great eit of God's glory nd man's happi- 
»neſs; for falſe and unworthy notions of him muſt 
needs bereave God of the honour and worſhip 


- due to him from his creatures, by alienating the 


minds of men, and betraying them into ſuperſti- 
tion, idolatry or atheiſm: and thus that religion, 
which was deſigned to glorify God, by the ina- 
nifeſtation and acknowledgment of his divine 
excellencies and perfections, and to advance 
man into a ſtate of bleſſedneſs, by influencing 
his life, and filling his mind with ſecurity and 
- chearfulneſs, ſhall be perverted to ends direct- 
ly contrary, and prove inſtrumental to diſho- 
nour God, and render man miſerable. The 
truth of this has been too evident in thoſe 
viſible effects of ignorance, or miſrepreſenta- 
tion of the divine nature amongſt the Gentiles; 
the want of conceiving aright his omnipotence 
and immenſity, Sc. joined with the numerous 
neceſſities of mankind, did bring forth, or at 
leaſt confirm polytheiſm; groundleis apprehen- 


ſions of cruelty in God brought forth ſuperſti- 


tion, and the abſurdities of aytbeilm and ſu- 
perſtition gave being to atheiſm; and at this 
day there are many miſchiefs, Which I muſt im- 
ute either to falſe notions of God, or want of 
| juſt conſideration of the true ones, or at leaſt, 
to not arguing clearly and truly from em. For 
from one of theſe reaſons it proceeds, that the 
worſhip of ſome men are ſo light, empty and 
trifling; the religion of others ſo melancholy 
and uncomfortable, and truly ſuperſtitious: 
and I am afraid, there is too much of atheiſti- 


'cal looſeneſs, ſenſual, carnal preſumptian and 
20 ˙˙ Vretchleſß 
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wretchleſs deſpair, and many other evils ow- 


ing to the ſame cauſe. Had men worthy no- 
tions of God, how were it poſſible they ſhould 
ever faney that God would accept the ſincerity 
and devotion of a communicant ſitting, but not 


kneeling ? after ſupper, but not in the morning? 
that the whiteneſs of the garment would pol- 
laute and unhallow the ſpiritual ſacrifice of prayer 


and praiſes? and ſuch like. Would not a right 


notion of God eaſily convince ſuch a weak and 


ſcrupulous trifler, that God was not to be 
pleaſed, but by ſincere and ſubſtantial holineſs 

and righteouſneſs ; nor to be diſpleaſed, but by 
voluntary wickedneſs? all things elſe weighing 
nothing in the balance of the ſanctuary, and 
not deſerving the notice or regard of the Go- 
vernor of the world: and tho fuch a one ſhould 
ſuppoſe his ſcruples warranted by divine com- 
mand; and conſequently becauſe the ſovereign- 
ty of God renders all his commandments indiſ- 


putably authoritative and binding, he ſhould 
— think himſelf as indiſpenſibly oblig'd 


to reject theſe things, as to ſhun a ſin; yet even 
here a right underſtanding of the divine nature 
would ſoon inſtruct him how-to diftinguiſh'the 
divine commands, and teach him that thoſe 
which did enjoin holineſs and righteouſneſs, 
were the ſtanding and fundamental laws of the 


divine government; that thoſe, which did en- 
join duties ſubſervient to that end, were of an 

inferior nature, and did bind in proportion to 
their neceſſity and tendeney; that ſuch, as did 


enjoin or forbid things of a more remote and 
Ane nature, circumſtantial, ritual, c. were 
„ merely 


6 : WY Bigger | 
merely * and arbitrary, temporary and 


mutable; and the inter poſing neceſſity of ſu- 


tor duties is at any time ſufficient to ſuper- 


ſede their obligation. To proceed to other ef- 


fects of miſ-conceptions of the divine nature; 


| how were it poſſible that any one, who 800 


rſtood the unſpeakable goodneſs of G 
ſhould, after he had done all he could, be _ 
mented with doùbtful fears and jealouſies con- 
cerning his ſtate, nay, ſometimes with a melan- 
choly dread of God, as if he were a hard maſter, 
and imp6flible' to be pleas d? or how could 
ſuch a perſuaſion as this, that one were damn'd 
from eternity, and that neither prayers, nor 


tears, nor induſtry, could ever reverſe the fatal 


ſentence, find any entertainment in that man 


who was poſſeſſed with a true ſenfe and firm 


belief of the boundleſs love which God has for 
all his rational creature. tert 

It is evident therefore, of he importance 
W propagate and ſettle in the minds of men 
à right underſtanding of the divine nature; and 
of all the attributes of God, there are none that 
have a more immediate and powerful influence, 
either upon the conduct of man's life, or the 

comfort of his mind, than theſe two, his holi- 


vide and goodneſs: theſe make us willing and 


deſirous to believe that there is a God; theſe 
make us love him and depend upon bim, as one 
from whom we may rationaly Edie all that is 
2 too! xa ddr, good; He that comes "to God 

pgs ee (ſaith St. Paul) muſt believe 


that le is, and that be is à re- 


rr of a "_ that” EE ſeek": —_ 
Theſe 
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Theſe words do not only affert;the)beiog.of a 
God, but alſo hig holineſs and goodneſs j both 
which may be clearly inferr d from three prope» . 
ſitions couch'd in thoſe words of the apoſtle, 
that be is a rewarder of tbem that di Jan ſeek 
him. Firſt, That all men may ſeek God dili- 


gently if they will. Secondly, That it is the de- 


fire of God that they ſhould do ſo. And, Third- 
ly, That God will reward all that do ſo. On 
theſe principles is religion founded, on theſe prin- 
ciples the honour of God, and the happineſs of 
man mult be eſtabliſhed. I will therefore diſ- 
courſe here, firſt, of the goodneſs ; and ſecond- 
ly, of the holineſs of God ; which I — RR 
nn one another only for "method's fake. 
Treating of the goodneſs of God, I will, 
Firſt, Prove it by undeniable arguments, 
Secondly, I will ſhew that 1 it ann itfelf to 
mad. | 
Thirdly, 1 will explain the nature of divine 
aſſiſtance, I mean, that which God vouchſafes 


man in order to happinels. 


' Firſt, therefore to begin with the proofs of 
God s infinite goodneſs, * - 

' Cruelty was the property of the Gentile gods, 
and not of the true God; hu- 
man blood, in which the Ca- * th ee, 7 
naanites, Carthaginians, and * 


others ſacrificed, was an oblation fit fr Baak : 


Moloch, &c. that is, for devils, not for God: 
innate wrath and cruelty is inconſiſtent with a 
happy nature or happy ſtate; for theſe are fu- 
rious and tormenting paſſions ; nor can we 


a that ſuch a being ſhould make its reſi- 


dence 


58 An „Ee 
dence in Saas a place of peace and Jove, or 


be delighted with hallelujah's and adorations of 
angels: this were no pleaſure, no muſick to a 


being, in whom wrath and- mn were pre- 
dominant. Nor were thoſe good, thoſe holy, 


thoſe charitable ſpirits fit attendukies, fit mini- 

ſters for ſuch a being. No, could we ſuppoſe - 

(s ſome hereticks once fancied) that there were 
two firſt principles, a good, and bad one; could 


we ſuppoſe, there were an evil God, one in 


whom cruelty and wrath were his Tala at- 


tributes; we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that he 
would make hell his court, that his guards and 
courtiers would be fiends and furies, and that 


the ſhrieks and torments of wretched creatures 


would be the pleaſure, the harmony he delight- 


edi in: this were a God fit for a Hobbit; one 


who can diſcern no difference between virtue 


and vice, between good and evil, between love 


or charity, and deviliſhneſs. And yet I cannot 
in charity but retract and condemn this thought: 


for oh! no other God is fit for him, but he 


: whom 


whom he denieth/! no other God is fit for ſuch. 


a 2 but the God of love and mercy ! to 
recommend him, and proceed. 

All who believe a God, muſt believe him a 
moſt perfect being; for whence elſe ſhould the 
ſcatter d perfections of his creatures have begin- 
ning? But if any man will ſay, that there is no 
difference between perfections and imperfections, 
I would know why doth he reverence wiſdom 
more than folly ? or why he dotes on beauty ra- 


ther than deformity? or, if he tell me, that he 


+ a diſtinction between natural, but 
none 
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none between moral perfections'orimp er fections; 


not to urge, that the virtues of the ll are as 


truly natural as thoſe of the underſtanding, the 
capacities of, and aptitudes to each, being born 
with us, tho not the habits; and the one being 
as agreeable to the nature, and conſonant to the 
intereſt of man as the other; I will aſk him, 
vhy he does not love the froward and peeviſh, 
as well as the ſweet and gentle? the eruel and 
implacable, as well as the kind and charitable ? 
the proud and wilful, as well as the humble and 
modeſt? and whatever anſwer he gives me, 


will abundantly ſerve to refute his fancy. If 


then there be natural and moral perfections, and 


God be the moſt perfect being, we mult needs 
aſcribe to him thoſe properties which we look 


upon as perfections in his rational creatures, and 
that ſuch in degrees as exempt him from all im- 
perfection: if therefore goodneſs, charity, cle- 
mency, be univerſally acknowledged for per- 


fections, we mult neceſſarily ſuppoſe' them in 
God in the moſt perfect degree. Nor let any 


one think it abſurd that the ſame ſhould be the 


virtues of God and man, of a finite and infinite 


being; for we ſuppoſe them in God in a man- 


ner ſuitable to his majeſty, and in man in a 


manner ſuitable to his meanneſs; and unleſs we 


acknowledge this there cannot poſſibly be 2 


ſettled and certain reaſon for our love, or ho 


or dependence, the great parts of the divine wor- 
ſhip. That therefore God is good and merciful, 

a lover of man, was ever the conſtant and una- 
nimous ſenſe of the wiſe and good part of man- 
; my poets: indeed and painters, degeneraus, 


dal. 


$0 . 2 „ 


_daſtardly, cruel and vicious men, — 755 
and in ſuch co- 


0 
008 


the Deity under hideous ſhe 
lours as their guilty fears or vices furniſh'd em 


witch: but philoſophers, as 
3 7 ©. Plutarch obſerves, were al- 


Srcd 014016 791a jalle Jon- rg 
rot yu wont to repreſent him 


Cn + 85 om, © amiable and lovely; al- 

echten ways tempering his majeſty 

ith fone and goodneſs ; his power and juſtice 
with tenderneſs, mercy and compaſſion. Hence 
it was; that they were wont to attribute all 
thoſe. things which were extremely uſeful and 
beneficial, to God as the Author of them ; as 
vernment, laws, arts, and ſciences: : theylook'd 


men, and aſcribe to them whatever, they at- 
chiev d bravely and happily in life. But on the 


other hand, frowardneſs, wrath and cruelty did 


ever ſeem ſo ugly and deteſtable to wiſe and 


vicious men, that they not only deſpisd, but 


abhorr'd as well the wickedneſs as folly of ſu- 
perſtition, which repreſented 'God,' or rather 
ee him, under ſuch chaniQers. And 

—— got SCI 

ri i 5 ooo repreſented that being which 
: 2 bees. 3 . was kind and benign, as terri- 
tn artis PWR ple and dreadful; which was 


2 and fatherly, as tyrannical; which was 
r 


friendly and careful of us, as injurious and hurt- 
ful; which was mild and gentle, as fierce and 
 favage; gave ſuch a diſtaſte and diſguſt to all 


ingenuous tempers, that they thought atheiſm a 


-much more excuſable impiety than ſuperſtition. 
Hence is that of Plutarch (fo generally praivd 


upon their gods as the guides and guardians of 


this notion of the Deity, which 


op . 
Wwe Branca 0 


os 
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men ſhould ſay of me, there 70 ns pr nile 
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neither was, nor is ſuch a one b massage : 
as Plutarcb, than that they as ee ers 42. 
ſhould ſay, that he was a man be, Late it 
of a fickle, unconſtant, froward, , see, A. a 
revengeful and implacable temper. Let ner 
therefore entertain ſueh an idea of God; as hu 
man nature would recoil from, and ſtart bac 
pale and ſcar'd at the ſight: let us not faſtew! 
thoſe characters upon God, which a good ten- 
per'd man, if charg'd with them, would look 
upon as the fouleſt reproaches and moſt inju- 
rious accuſations; eſpecially ſince a defect is 
not only mote conſpicuous, but more reproach- 
ful, where there ſhould be nothing but perfer- 
tion: and peeviſhneſs and-cruelty are infinitely" 
more miſchievous in an Almighty, than im- 
potent being. I might ſhun Pohcrates, Dis- 
nyfias, Periander; but how ſhall I ſhun God 2% 
I might leave Samos, Sicily, or Corintl, and 
where clemency and juſtice made their abode, 
I might make mine; but whether ſhall I go, 
what place ſhall be my refuge, if the govera 
nor of the world were but an almighty' ty- 
rant? thus it is manifeſt, ſuch kind of repre- 
ſentations of God tend not to enamour man 
of God, but to alienate and eſtrange him: 
they tend not to advance religion, but ſuper- 
ſtition ; they tend. to make men dread God, 
but not to love him: they are therefore to be 
baniſh'd out of the world, and God is to be 
repreſented ſuch as our dear Lord, who lay in 
the boſom- of his F 1 has revea d him, a 
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God of lebe, a God. of love, a God, who, is. 4 
rewarder of them that diligently ſeet bim. 
This is the dictate of nature; this is the,dic+, 
tate of the Spirit, God is love. Let it not be. 
thought an abſurd or barren tautology, tho' I 
ſhould recite this one text a thouſand times 
oftener than I do: for no tongue can expreſs. 
the divine nature ſo much to the life, as he who 
= inſpired by the ves of God, the Spiritof 

„„ 
Nor let God's : dealing with the gentile world: 
before the revelation of Chriſtia- 

Gets Lane nity, be alledg'd as an objection 
vera. \ pou _ againſt the goodneſs; of God, 

aaläKnd his tenderneſs and compaſ- I 
fion for mankind : tis true, God in times paſt 
ſuffered all nations to walk in their, own ways; 
and the times of this ignorance. be winked at, 

Acts xiv. and xvii. He publiſh'd no reveal'd law. 
to the Gentiles from heaven; he deputed no 
prophets to 'em, as to his people the Jews, 1 Ol 
a commiſſion to reſtore by ſigns and miracles, _ E 
that natural religion, conformably to which J 
they were to worthip God; which is the im- . 
port of thoſe places of St. Paul: and yet tis Y 
true that the belief of the living and true God, 
and the natural law of good and evil, was 
ſtrangely effaced and obliterated amongſt the 
Gentiles. But notwithſtanding all this, it muſt 
be remembered too, 1. That God left not him- 
elf without a witneſs in any age of Gentiliſm; 
the heathen were never deſtitute of ſo much 
light, as might have conducted 'em to God, and 
that happigeſs he e em: for, beſides the 


traditions 
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traditions tranſmitted from Mah to paſterity, 
the book of nature and Providence | was ever 
open to em, and this did in moſt le egible cha- 
racters aſſert the being of one ſupreme ey es and 
inſtruct em in the knowledge of his power joy 
goodneſs. Thus St. Paul; Nevertbeleſt he 

left. not bimfelf | without . 4 witneſs, in that, te. 


did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 


frutful ſeaſons, filling our hearts with. food. 


and gladneſs, Acts xiv. Nor 


was this teſtimony ſo unſuc- 
magni atque nobiles, 


ceſsful, but that in all ages qui Deorom ments 


there were ſome excellent | 
men, who did aſcribe the ori- 


inal and government of the 


world to God, and gave ſuch 


an account of his holineſs and 
odneſs as was ſufficient to 


Sunt autem alii philo- 


ſophi, & hi quidem 


atque ratione omnem 
mundum adminiſtrari 


& regi cenſeant; ne- 
que vero id ſolum, ſed 


etiam ab 1iiſdem vitz 
hominum conſuli & 


provideri: nam & fru- 
ges & reliqua quæ ter - 


have founded a rational and 4 Pariat. & tempeſta- 


tes, ac temporum va- 


[- 7) TV IRE 4-46 A had 


excellent worſhip upon: theſe 
were ſo many lights ſhining 
in dark places, as fo many 
juſtifications of divine provi- 
dence, and reproaches of man's Zn. Ci. J 1. 4e. 
wilful ſtupidity. Fe tura Deorum. | 
2. Tis not in the leaſt to be doubted, but 
that the nature of their duty, and conſequently, 
the condition of their happineſs, was propor- 
tion'd and confined to thoſe manifeſtations 
which God made em, to thoſe obligations which 
he laid before em, and to that ſtrength and aſſii- 
tance which he vouchſafed em: for God is not 


rietatis, cclique muta- 
tiones, quibus omnia 
quæ terra gignat, ma- 
turata pubeſcat a diis 
immortalibus tribui 
generi humano pu- 


a hard maſter, he will not: make good the accu- 
ſation of the wicked ſervant ; he will not tale 
7D | 15 


„ Bigg. 
a 1 laid not down,” nit. 457 wbt bY 
"4g (bo, Luke xx. Ih a word, if God do 
| > of aft day deaf with men attording to thoſe” 
ral conn” of his providence which 
_ they wereufdery and if he had afforded alt na- 
tions mea“ Koportionable ts thoſe duties he 
— of th m, and to thoſe degrees of Hhap-' 
ſs towhich he defign'd them: then he Was 
| always the God of the Genfiles as well as once 
of the Jews; or now of che Chriians; and 
there is no onè part of the whole ſeries of provi- 
dence,” which can give us any colour to call in- 
t6 queſtion the care or goodneſs of God towards 
mankind. This, I think, is ehoagh to remove 
this objection as it lay i in my way: if my deen 
did not haſten me on, and I did not judge this 
ſatisfactory, I could eafily make appear God's 
goodneſs to the Gentiles, by preſenting the! 
reader with a ſcheme of the religion of the Py- 
thagoreans, Platonics, and Stoics; by examin- 
ing the difference of the idolatry of the wiſe 
and virtuous” part of the Gentile world, and 
that of the ſottiſh' and vicious part of it; by 
conſidering” the aſſiſtance that God vouchfafed. 
'em, and giving an account whence it came 
to paſs, that the worſhip of one true God by 
holineſs and virtue, was ſo far ſtifled and op- 
preſs d in the Gentile world: but I have ſaid 
enough to vindicate the goodneſs of God: and 
tlie ſtate of Gentiles and infidels does not ſo 
hearly concern my prefent eee as to deſerve 


ſo exact a difcuſion: 


The 


"WW. -- 
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E 


tude and poverty of ſome peo 


n r 
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The barrennieks of ſome countries, the ſervis. 


pe e much lighter objec eee, 
on; for till it can appear, that 
DOoverty is an enemy to virtue, or that wealth, 
which is the inſtrument to luxury, and the nurſe” 
of lock and wantonneſs, is ablolutely necelſiry 
to man's happineſs; it will weigh but very Hittle 
againſt ſo many demonſtrations of divine love, 
that he has not heaped upon all nations ſo many 
temporal bleſſings as might put them into a ca- 
pacity of being lazy, wanton, and inſolent. 
Now give me leave to make a ſtand, and, 
like a traveller when he has gained an aſcent, 
look back upon the way I have gone, and ſee 
how much of my journey I have diſpatched. 
My undertaking was, to demoriſtrate the love 
of God to mankind ;. thus far I have advanced 
towards this with undeniable evidence. I have 
proved, that peeviſhneſs, malignity, and cruel= 
ty cannot Belong to God, becauſe this were in- 


conſiſtent with the perfection of his nature, or 


the happineſs of his ſtate: nor can it rationally 


be ſuppoſed, that the ſame. properties ſhould 


belong to thoſe. evil ſpirits, which for a long 
time deluded the world, and that God, who 
has done ſo much to deſtroy that kingdom of 
darkneſs, to reſcue man, and to reſtore him to a 
capacity of happineſs and glory. How could it 
be, that God could have done ſo much, as it 
appears he has in the contexture of our nature, 


and the contrivance of ou? ſtate, to make, by 


in love with goodneſs, arid irreconeileable ene- 
mies to tyranny, cruelty, arbitrary revenge, Ot. 
© ASE, 6 <A S 45 - Jt =” dot IH w Sd dE DS a 
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EOS. + it he b r were E furiour TR! Thi. 

t.rary in his Vaer, I have advanced 

XZ further, and have pro „d, eh, that bound; 

4 leſs love 25 00 ele are the un Gelten 
Atft ributes, od: for the ver 7 5 

0 0 ic 8 e all manne of im be. 

| ti 0 br from the Deity, 'do nee al. 
„ fert t k al manner of p eren and g 

nor doth the Uunconceiveabls maje ſty anc un. 

hence of. the divine nature hg ber at allo the i in- 

« digence and weakneſs of 1 8 fiature, re require 

this; ſince without i it he could not be the ot ject 

Pk gur loye, or dependence, and conſequentiy 


4, 


dur worſhip. 


Having proceeded 1 thus far, ind proved, that 


Hy and cruelty are "utterly repugnant to 
e divine nature, and 'boundlefs Tove and go ]- 
70 the eſſential and inſeparable properties of 
it; I can ſcarce think it neceſſary to prove that 
the Emanations of. this his goodneſs, do extend 
even to man: for tho! the [pttureans acknow- 
ledging God perfect, did at the ſame time allow 
him no other employment, than the enjoyment 
'of his own perfections; and though e 
| confihed the providence of God, Lang conſe- 
quently 1 the irradiation of his 0k, With 
in heaven; and tho, Taſtly, before the creation 
2 'of the world, we are ancapable of conceiving 


any ſubſects 58 which divine love could ex- 


. - *erciſe itſelf, and conſequently can conceive of 
it no otherwiſe than confined within himſelf : 
all which ſeems! to conclude thus much, that the 
Deity may be infinitely good, and yet this good- 


DEW not extend Itſelf, to man: all this concerns 
not 
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not our 898450 queſtion: for tho man ſhould 
not. bę the ohject of d vine N if God 
be infinitely good, this will 55 to free 


man from ane 250 15 ious Fr : 
of him, and to acquit God from, the leaſt ſuſ-. 


Pian of being the cauſe of buman miſery; 
which is the utmoſt I was obliged to make good 


In purſuance of the deſign of this chapter. Be- 


ſides, they ho accuſe God of their . gu | 
nt ſuppoſe him unconcerned about all t 


but himſelf, as Epicurus; nor hoyng: and, 


mit his providence within the incloſures of 4. 
ven z but do plainly ſuppoſe all the 115 of 


mankind. to depend upon the firſt contrivance of 


Ogd in the creation, or upon the over-ruling 
influences of his providence in . Pn 802 
vernment of the World,, r 
Hoyever, I am not willing to quit one inch 
of the, ground I have got; and, therefore, RO 
I muſt now take notice, that the 
. —. of God extends to man, 
and has a particular regard to Ye rm to 
his. happineſt The world be- | 
ing now created, and mankind Formed after 


God's image (78 5 7e. N me are his 
the 


effspring, ſaith St. Paul out o poet) un- 


active and unconcern d love ſeems to me a con- 


tradiction, and infinite boundleſs goodneſs, a 
fined within heaven, cannot but gem as, gre! 5 


an one: let it therefore remain an unſhaken 


truth, that God is good, and that his goodnęſs 
doth exert and expreſs. itſelf towards. mankind ; | 
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* Ay That God i is not tis cauſe of man's miſe- 


ry: and, what is more yet. 
. That he! is moll ready and g dle tle. 
ther and aſſiſt him | in all his go e ctr nog 
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The firſt of theſe is apparent: forif God! be 
ini good, then every thing that came 
out of his hands, muſt in the ſtate of his crea- 
tion have been exceeding good; the end of 
the creation muſt have been ſomething ex- 
tremely kind and gracious; and the law) he 

preſcribed his creatures for the attainment-of | 
. that end, muſt be as good as wiſe: this muſt | 
haye been the gracious ſtate of things when God | 

* contrived this wonderful frame of nature, when ] 
he erected this vaſt work, the world; and in all l 
the continued progreſs of divine providence, we il ! 
are to expect no other acts of government than a 
what may become the moſt glorious prince, f 
the moſt tender father: for the fame immenſe f 
goodneſs that once created, doth ever continue v 
to rule the world. Let us not therefore accuſe iſ © 
God, but ourſelves, if we be not happy. Bleſ- 0 

. ſings indeed and mercies, like warm ſun and tl 
= - - Fruirful ſeaſons, deſcend upon us without our im- 4 
Pottunity or merit: but evils and miſchiefs come 8 
in 

m 


© Hot till our fins and provocations have pull d em 

Cowh vpon us. Svlon indeed in Herodotus tells 
: Crafus, 70 Otipy Jovnged *. rage, that the 
Deity was envious and froward, and delighted de 
l itſelf in the diſturbance of the ſettled ch 
e 


* * „ v > 


ET . 
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after Harrinzss * uv: 


119 ineſs and calm of poor men: but alas! tis 
ps ndneſs or dur pride, our peeviſhneſs or our 
wantonneſs, which raiſes in us theſe 1 4 
thoughts of God; he may indeed, like a kin 
parent, train up a = through a ſtrict diſcipline, 
. to virtue and glory; he may throw difficulties 
into our way on purpoſe to reward our con- ; 
queſt; be may, like a wiſe phy ſician, reſtore 


e us to our. health by bitter potions, and will, like 

N an excellent governor, puniſh, if need bd our 

. wanton contempt of love and mercy, by ſeve- 

* rity and chaſtiſements; but he will never, like 

0 a ſavage tyrant, delight in the ſufferings or 
e ruin of innocent or humble ſubjects; he will 1 


of never preſcribe impoſſible laws, that he may 
& enjoy the pleaſure of bloody executions ; he 
a will never make the groans of wretched people 
"Y his muſick ; nor think miſery and death the 
11 beſt marks of his abſolute power, or faireſt or- 
ve naments of his throne: no, we ſhall never need 
in any other proof to clear the divine Majeſty 
ie, from any ſuch imputation, than to examine our- 
e ſelves, and reflect upon our own behaviour ; 
ne we ſhall ſoon find that we alone are guilty of 
iſe our ruin, and that God is utterly free from it ; ; 
e. our exceſſive enjoyments create the diſcaſes of 
ad || the body, and our exceſſive paiſions the pains 
m- | and torments of the mind, and moſt of the 
me changes in our fortune derive themſelves from 
em | both: a languiſhing body, and. a_languiſh- 
ells ing reputation, a broken eſtate, and a dejected 
the | mind, are the common effects of a diſor- 
ted derly and debauch'd life; and ſuch a life is 
led the Aw effect of a mind enſlaved to the 


nels WM 1 | | 4+ ha; | | body, » 


_ ' 


# LET TTY 
body, and en ed Fay 27 


2 "ON otty by 4 
neglect, but 952 contempt 10 defiance '6f all 


thoſe means by which 4 good God deſigned 
to bring him through mos to glory; and SONY 
it laſt a- guilty conſcience, a diſtr "Hed mind, * 
and a moſt melancholy, rniſerabl e death, is 

the conſequence. and end of all. This is, the” 


progreſs which our. voluntaty ſin and folly 
makes; we cannot think that 2 900 G God Caf 
di rect or neceſſitate us to theſe courſes; "they 


are, as repugnant to his laws, as to our own 
5 the fame time we for feit our 8 


intereſt: an 


ineſs, we 5 his lobe and goodne! 
A the Ways E 


mate bodies do not deſert thoſe offices he 


pre releribed them: animals move rep nb A 


thoſe.ioſtin&ts he has implanted. i in chem 
ſo both che one and the "other do i pr 


ſerve thoſe excellent ends for which they” were 


created. But! man havin no neceſſit ty, but li- 
berty wove. into the conftitution. of hi 
and having no com pulſory, but only direting 


law preſcribed pong has hervened Dis Den 
Ways, abus'd his liberty, and made that his 


ruin, which, if well uſed, had inhanc'd his me- 


rit and reward. This is the account which the 


ſcripture gives us of man's mifery ; it imputes 
it wholly to himſelf, and repreſents his obſtina- 
cy as un rateful and difp leaſin, ; to God, as tis 
fatal to wle; 0 Ire, t u hoſt defiriyed 


thyſelf, Hol. xiii, 4s 1 Wig, 1 light ot 


in the death of a Annen; turn ye, turn ye, 


0 will 4 PICK Ezek. xxxvii. 0 Jerufilers, Je- 


ruſalem, 


. 
Py 
4 


methods of God" are kind 
and. gracious, and wiſe, and rational: hos 


is narure, 


„ 


LE 


wv 
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| je" "EY highs — the prophets: and ſane} 


them avhich are ſent unto. thee :\ haw often; would 


I have gathered, 40 £bildren. tagetber, even (6s 


4 hen, gathers ber «ickens under ber "uings, ang 
% unuld not? Matth. xxii. Nor is this ac- 


| 2 of things which the ſcripture gives ug, 


any other than that which ,was..generally em- 

braced. by the heathens, this being! not the ſenſe 
of any particular prepoſſeſſions or. private. opt- 
nion inſtill d by cuſtom or education, but of 


natural reaſon, and fairly and eaſily deduced 


from thoſe notions ef divine goodneſs which 
were univerſally entertained by al} judicious and 
underſtanding heathens: and how ſcandalous a 


ching were it; if thas comfortable and heavenly 
truth, Which the darkneſs and- idolatry. of the 
ſuperſtitious could Dot r inR rich in the pagan 
world, should be rejected oe 


ſuppreſe d by Cbriſtians ? not 1 2 ee N 
he will of the gods, but t be i ee 57 : 


onbquala, 


luxury and riot of men, is the f x e. 


oe thoſe evils which infeſt '** — * 1 1 


the body, &. Henex that chart- Nh * . 1, 


mine ben anderen, 014 en 

i . 1 18 
Ziv mare 7 nge T6 rand N arama 
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O father jose, from numero evile free . 
Are are em their ruin not from 


4 — ond ! Deity 2 W 
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| ere add a teſtimony of Apuleiuts, as 
containing the ſenſe of the Platonich philoſo- 
12 in this point of God's government of man- 
d: all the motions of providence are wiſe 
* . 3 and regular; nor muſt any 
ralicer & r evil be aſcribed to God as its 
feruncur, pro- cauſe. But this is not all' we 
Perun, er alli gain from the aſſurance of 
mil caufa Deo pote- God's infinite goodneſs,' that 
ie * Hpul. de we have no reaſon to a 
an ey n. bend an harm or miſchief 
from him, that he cannot be the author of our 
miſery: but we may confideritly' Perſaade' our- 
ſebes on the ether fH de. 
_ '' Secondly, That he is moſt” ready and Willläg 
- to further and aſſiſt us in all out'enideavout uff 
ter happineſs. And now, methinks; I am ſo far 
From queſtioning the poſſibility of "attaining 
happineſs, that I'begin already to feel and'enjoy 
it; 1 fee the day breaking in upon me from 
above: how can he chuſe but be happy, whois 
the love, the. care of God I may walk; like 
Peter on the waves, and bid defiance to the 
ſtorms ; I know I ſhall'never fink, whilſt that 
God upholds me, who calls me this way to 
bim: I can now eaſily believe that my tem- 
per may be transformed, my corruptions may 
be put off, and I be made partaker of a di- 
vine nature; ſince the Spirit of God will d well 
with me, the light of God will always 
ſhine upon me, and the power of God will 
always ſuccour and aid me: can I imagine 
as much as any colour or pretext, Why I 
5 Moyld not now be able to attain to an excel- 
| 5 Ps + lent 
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1 ſtate of viredey 6p ws this: virtur ſhdaldinot 
be able to vanquith all thoſe difficulties that op- 


poſe my happineſs. ſince I am aſſur d that God 


will not refuſe me his Spirit if I aſk it, and that 
his grace will be ſufficient for me? N 


Vou ſee of what vaſt importance — 
that God will be always ready to aſſiſt every man 
in his endeavours after happineſs; and therefore 


tho'it ſtands here as a neceſſary and undeniable 
concluſion from the foregoing diſcourſe; tho 
the perfection of the divine nature do amount t to 


little leſs than a demonſt ration 


of it: for * beneficence to his . %% wal * 
creatures is as neceſſarily i in- eee s 


zr Tito, 8: d abr 
cluded in the notion of per- xi 6 rixum; .. 


e It b 
fection, as perfection is in the S 07 Ui, 44 


notion of a God!: yet, as well Cn Wan 
for my own pleaſure, as the iv airapyries 127. al 


d h le dal By- 
intereſt of my poſition, which Sears ye pooled 


is nearly concerned in this al. Tyr Bean = 


truth; I will dwell a little lon- n: 


ger on the confirmation and Dv 2 | 


illuſtration of it. There are three a it n 
eminent acts of divine aſſiſ tt 

ance; the fr/t is, ſuch direction of the events 
of ſecular affairs, that they may tend to our 
good: the ſecond is; his aſſiſtance of us in the 


attainment of virtue: and the hird is, his re- 


cruiting us by freſh ſupplies of ſtrength in all our 
hazardous conflicts and extraordinary trials. Now 


tho' I could not give an account of the manner 


how God performs this kind work of his pro- 


vidence, yet ought not that to diſſuade me from 
"ng 1 of. it; becauſe we n that our 


Come 


* 


n not tobe thohandird of ne 
fections, northe narrow bounds of our imagi- 
2 tion be the utmoſt extent of the Almighty's 
power. However, tis not difficult to explain this 
2 — of God in ſuch ſort as may free! it from 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of implying a contrad 
For, Fir, As to his direction and cd 
of temporal events, how eaſy will it be for us 
ii conceive this poſſible to Gad, if we conſider, 
Firfl, That God can form what impreſſions he 
pleaſes in the minds of men, and inſpire them 
with what affections he ſhall think: moſt ſervice- 
able to his deſigns? For there is not the leaſt 
pretext or colour to imagine, that the ſoul is 
any more exempt from the ſovereignty of God, 
than the body: or that God cannot do that 
. which the great, or the cunning, or the elo- 
ent, nay, the popular and ambitious do ſel- 
* fail to do, raiſe what paſſions he pleaſes in 
the mind of man: or, if we conſider, Secondly, 
That the power and efficacy of nature is wholly 
in his hands; that life and death, plenty or po- 
verty, every thing depends upon his will: for 
the winds and ſeas, earth and air, fire, hail and 
vapour obey his voice, and are all of them, as 
ofiem as he pleaſes; the inſtruments and execu- 
tioners of his will: he that ſtills the ragings of 
the multitude, and becalms the paſſions of the 
mighty; he, at whoſe command new creatures 
enter upon the ſtage of the world, and the old 
leave it: what is it impoſſible for him to do? 
nay, what is it this Almighty Governor can- 
not do, without moving one ſtep out of the 
common * of his providence, without em- 
5 ploying 


; 
5 
1 
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ee r, run; 6% 7 8 
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pos of Gittaotdinaty: power? for what 
lat hel can there be imagined whoſe 
frech of diſappointthent gepende notupon ſome 
of other bf theſe natural eaſes? And yet we 
mol A us. further, Thirdly, That the 
8 0 prefixed or ſet himſelf ſuch 
fa Falte laws, but that he hay 
_ v0 Hinifelf the prtrogative of ſuſpend- 
or Obets⸗tulipg em when he pleaſes, I mean 

F th reſpect to the motibns of natural bodies 
of Tons of ſecular affairs: and if ſuch an 
interpolal of à divine power cannot be:conceiv'd 
90 be other. than 4 miracle, I muſt confeſs; I 
do not lobk Ypon one age only, but every age, 
ad age of inditacles; nay, I believe ſuch as/theſe 
wrought ety tay for the protection or relief 
of ofs who depend upon this Governor of 
the world; for 1 know not to what purpoſe 1 
ſhould, like Jonah or his mariners, call upon 
God in a ſtorm, if it were never to be laid till 
it had naturally ſpent its force and fury; I know 
not to what purpoſe 1 thould implore che Al- 
mighty's rection upon all my deliberations, 
in perpleted and entan del affairs, if I could ex- 
ect no other light than what my labouring 
mind cold give Rel: Tknow not whyl ſhould 
addrefs thyſelf to God in the pains and danger 
of an in fupportable diſeaſe,” if the medicines 
will be the ſame, and their virtue the ſame, 
if the fever will abate, and its flames be extin- 


guiſhed, or extinguiſh life in the ſame degree 


and manner, if 1 pray, or if I do not. All 
theſe 3 of divine 83 ure ang 


y inſtrument, or exert- 


76 : X- * en | 
and intelligible and therefore tis manifeſt that 


we may without any abſurdity aſcribe to God 
ſuch-a-ſuperintendency and direction over hu- 


man affairs, as may render the iſſue of em moſt 
ſerviceable to the true intereſt of thoſe that wor. 


| tip: him. 


As to the ſecond part of el aſſiſtance, 


which conſiſts in aiding us in the attainment of 
holineſs and virtue, I do readily acknowlege, 
as far as this is performed by the internal opera- 


tions of his Spirit, by the influx of divine light 


or heavenly vigour; I do no more: underſtand 


the rd mas, the manner of ſanctifieation, than 


that of the creation of the ſoul; this I know, 


that virtue is the rational work, of a rational 


creature; tis the work of man, tho aſſiſted by 
God; tis a rational work, which implies the 
knowledge of our duty, and a power to/perform 
it: and therefore this I know; that this aid muſt 
conſiſt in the improvement of my rational fa- 
culties.in ſome acceſſion to the reaſon of my un- 
derſtanding, and to the power and liberty of my 
will. Now, tho' I cannot comprehend how 


God does this, yet how eaſily can I believe it 


oſſible for him to do. it, ſince tis natural to 
imagine, that he, who created my underſtand- 


ing., can improve it, and he, who inveſted me 


with a rational liberty, can confitm or enlarge 


it, or, if you pleaſe, reſcue it from that diſeas d 
and ſervile condition, unto which it was dege- 


nerated, and reſtore it to the health and ſound- 


neſs of its firſt ſtate?: 


The third act of divine at" Ep does not 


imply anew anne but a new degree of aſſiſt- 
ance, 


EDD wn” 


| after\Hapriness, 77 
ance, and therefore contains in it no new dif- 


ficulty: and as to the truth and certainty of this 


ſort of aſſiſtance, no man who believes the 
goſpel can queſtion it, ſince this every- where 
aſcribes as well perfection as converfon to God, 


as well the finiſhing as the beginning of ſanctiß- 
cation to his grace; it every-where promiſes us 


the might and power of God's Spirit to ffrengiben 


-and-eftebliſh us, and exborts us ta come boldly to 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain en | 


grace to belp us in the time of need. 
This time which I have ſpent upon the illuC- 


tration of divine goodneſs — man, will 


not, I hope, be judged miſemployed or loſt, if 
it be conſidered that ſuch is the confidence, or 
rather ſuch is the wantonneſs of ſome men, that 
they reject every thing which carries in it, I 
will not ſay, any ſeeming contradiction, but any 


ſeeming difficulty. 


But it does not ſo clearly concern the happi- 4 
neſs of man to be inſtructed in 47 
the manner, as to be throughly 4 fort * groof 

of - Sf 
perſuaded of the truth of di- fromdivine govern- 
vine aſſiſtance; and therefore | 
chuſing rather to be tedious than defective i in the | 


proof of it, I will add to thoſe arguments taken 
from the nature of God, whatever force and 
ſtrength can be derived Gn the conſideration 
of divine government, which is the expreſſion 
of the divine nature, and the image of its Per- 
— viſible in its effects. 


The goſpel contains this doctrine r. aſt 


very page, and the lives of apoſtles and mar- a 
| 08 are ſo many illuſtrious iner of the di- 


2 3 vine 


* 


People; ſo chat it mere to inſult over 
Fee reproach his ſtupidity 


N 


. 1 — 
: * 
88 
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i Sie faithful 158 and dove, e YO 


miſes which he had made om by his Son, Tür 
Jewich polity was a Tbeacracy. Gu did for a 
great while preſide / over them immediately, and 


| 2 rn them (if $ may ſo peak) without a ſub- 
y; repeated miradles;; repeated 


or vicoroy 
Teens manifeſtations of him- 
ef, and extraordinaby cevelations, wore the iHuſ- 

6ptoofs of God's affection 1 that 


"Ex ata 


about to confirm this. be e the Old or 


ew'Feſtament:*tis therefore only neceſſary to 


exagline what the heathen thought of che ne- 


eeſſfty of this divine aſſiſtance, and what in- 
Kanes of it may be found amongſt them. 

Whether the Gemriles had any notion of the 
Fall and n of man, is not there neceſ- 
ſary to be enquired, but this I am ſure, they 


* 1 


. 


were extremely ſenſible of that oppoſition which 


virtue met with from the world and the body; 


they were extremely ſenſible that the inclinations 


of the one, andthe affluence and troubles of the 
other did naturally tend to engage em in vice; 


and therefore tho they do ſometimes magnify 


human nature, yet they were not. ſo forgetful 
of their on infirmities, or the condition of 


_ (this life, as not to judge the aſſiſtance of God 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary to render them virtuous 
and happy: hence tis, that Fythagorat, So- 
crates and Plato were eminent 4n prayer and 
i invocation : "Erongerys is Ha pala ure gef 1190. 
- oeVEouerOs 7e Oe, xl TH; Ad E“ K 


1 „ au ννs. Tbe life of So- 
: Cirates 


2% = 


after Ha p'p . 88. 


received their oracles; the Cretans; 


not more confidently believing that . — 


ceived their laws Hom Minus, Numa Hompelius, 
&c. than that theſe received them from ove, 


Ægeria, and other gods. And I wonder not, that 


Cicero ſhould fomewhere ſay, Nurquam vir ag 
nus fone e vino a, 4 
reat man who "pie! mar ſome di vine impulſe ; 
Ince it did ſo generally obtain through the Pu- 
gan world, to attribute all the furprizing excel- 


lencies, or extraordinary exploits of their heroes 


and eminent men to the immediate "favour and 
patronage of their gods. Mult Y2/pafan reſtore 


Iffe'to the expiring ſtate of Rome? Prodigies and 


miracles ſhall Prepare he way; and the extraor- 
finary marks of fome divine affiftance ſnhall con- 


ſecrate and deſtine him to this great work. Muſt 


Alexander conquer the eaſtern world? Miracles 
ſhall attend his march, as it did that of Moſes, 


. * 
rate was u lift of prwyer, Max. Tyr. Diſſert. 36 : 
And hence it Was, chat "they. dick generally 

aſcribe their laws to thoſe gods — — | 


u, That there never was a 


welhs.. 


and the Pamphilian ſea retreat before the one, 


as the Red fea did before the other: nor let any 


one think that this was uſual only amongſt the 55 


barbarous people ; Athens itſelf, Athens, the 
very abode of wit and philoſophy, did attribute 


the perfe&ions of Eleufinian Melgſagoras and 
Cretan Epimenides to the inſtruction of ſome 
divine being; and thoſe of Socrates to his guar- 
dian angel, as well as the Scythians to thoſe of 
their Zamolxis; or they of Procuneſus thoſe of 
Ari es, to the peculiar favour and aſſiſt- 
2 ance 


— 
- 


8 
15 j 
4 
* 


not — — tothe — As. rich. a piece. of 
fancy, -as the embroideries of the latter did to 
the Jews. And this puts me.in mind of an ex- 
cellent argument Maximus Tyrius makes uſe of 
to prove virtue derived from the aſſiſlance and 
bounty of God. F arts (ſaith he, Difpr.. 22. 
72 — in their nature, and Jeſs uſeful in their | 
end, be owing to. God, how much more virtue, the 
divine guide and comfort of human life ? If there | 
be no good that deſcends not from above, much ( 
leſs ſurely the chief and fovereign good of man; f 
n 
t 


4 pemv 7 * Eg A aN ö, ay Iv. 6 0 per] 

rape 'Yeav iggtrar Thus far I have proceeded to 

ſhew you what the heathens thought of the ne- te 

ceſſity of divine aſſiſtance, particularly in the tl 
attainment of virtue; for as to ſecular matters tl 

and temporal events, their ſenſeof the over-ruling e 

power and influence of divine providence, was 

ſo notorious, that tis not to be call d in queſtion: f 

the being and providence of God ſeemed ſo in- 
ſeparable, that the Epicurean, who denied the 

=> latter, could never find belief when he pro- 
8 feſs d: himſelf to on the former: nay, even 
thoſe very men who could not be convinced 

of a providence by the bounty, were con- 

vinced of it by the ſeverity of God in his chaſ- 


-iſeeent of re Hence ant bold and briſk, 1 
WIR be thi; 


: | | after ere 8x 


tho! not very religious reflection of Tacitus (Lib, 
1. Hit.) upon the miſeries the Romanernpire ſuf- 
tered under Galba, Otho and Vitellius; Nec enim 
unguam atroctoribies popuili Romani cladi bus, m. 
foe fuſtis judictis afprobatum eft.: non ofſe cure 
405 ecuritatem noftram, e ultionem +, The juſtice 
and the greatneſs of our plague abundantly « evince 
the gods concerned, tho rot for our ' proſperity, yet 
for our Puniſhment... | Such i is man's Silingeny0us 
temper, that he is more eaſily convinced by the 
wideneſs ind fatality 'of * a wound, that it was in- 
flicted by an almighty 5 um, than he is by the 
reatneſs of the benefits he receives, that they are 
2 by A divine munificence, tho the 


iſtributed 
number and infinite value of the goodneſs we re- 
ceive, be in itſelf a much clearer proof of a divine 
providence, than the evils we ſuffer can be. There 


needs nothing to be ſaid to convince you what 


the heathens thought. of providence 1 with reſpect 
to outward and temparal things; nor is it, I 
think, now to be queſtioned, whether it were 
their opinion, that the divine aſſiſtance was ne- 
ceſſary to the attainment of virtue and happi- 
neſs; nor would I add a word more, but that 
the words of Hierocles on this ſubject carry in 
them not only ſo full a conviction, but alſo fo 
extraordinary a reliſh. of a wiſe and religious hu- 
mility, that I cannot prevail with myſelf to paſs 
them by; that! is, MWelneed „„ 

motive or incentive to vice but xi nu mmentwimg, on 50 
0Ur 0WN incli nations: - but to : 8 25 


| Ie dNga xa 
make 10 virtuous, we e land in N 25 — won} 
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need of the aid f Cod, Joins ly TY = 
reaſon. Tag 
a8 this 0 opinion of the OE "i Goc 8 
8 Þ not only from 55 experience 
the e vg ot corru ption of human ha- 
8 but alſo of the power 40d goodnels of the 


divine nature ; for 1 cannot think that the © ore or, 


beauty and greatneſs, of the creation, the fixt? and 
conſtant returns of fruitful ſeaſons, the falling mens 
bearts with food and gladneſs, were. 7 5 only teſti- 
monies which God gave the Genti zles of imſelf 
and his care for 1 in ee ; ACP 178d tt af 1 7 
gels are the 50 ſpirits i Nc Ww 46 f 
read in Daniel, of fore Princes of. FTC cg ad 
and find that provinces were. Com nitted 


to angel 8 a8 the v vicerroys And lieutenants g 0 God, | 


irits did with leſs zeal in their . 15 
Bout to promote the Konour of God a 
good of man, than Fe -ſpirits did che Ache 
the ruin of the other : 
and unlels the frequent a appearances, 0. of angels 
in the beginning had poſſe fleſſed mens minds 
With a firm perſuaſion that there, wa. 2 con- 
ſtant. commerce maintained | between, eaven 
and earth ; 3, and that ſpirits very frequently did 


1550 f. think that thoſe devout and "aritable 


viſibly engage themſelves in the protection and 


aſſiſtance of men; I cannot as much as ima- 
gine what foundation there could be for the 
numerous impoſtures of oracles, or upon what 
ground the cuſtom of utting themſelves un- 
der the patronage of ſome tatelar ſpirit, could 
ſo generally have prevailed in the pagan world; 
without this 3 the N of * 

ad 
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* gent! 437.413 Sy653t >: Nenn ee ds ah 
"dior, wan the; miniſtry of angels the only ar- 
ſiſtance that God afforded the Gentzle world, but 
in every age he raiſed up wiſe, good and men 
to be his prophets; or. interpreters of nature's 
- to the Gentiles: I know St. Auſtin does, in 
two places at leaſt of his retractions, cenſure 
and condemn that charity which he had elſe- 
where expreſſed for the K or excel- 
lent men among the Gentiles; which, is the 
more to be wondered at, fince he ſo frequently 
acknowledges himſelf to have been firſt inflam- 
ed with the holy love of true philoſophy, by 


reading a piece of Tully : but were the matter 


49:be carcied by votes, I do not queſtion put I 
cbuld produce teſtimonies in favour of thoſe 


men, of ſuch, whoſe antiquity, learning, and 
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piety might more than Katine the authority o 
St. fern. *Tis true their Br differed much 
from that of 99 wr d no man, I think, 
in his wits, could expect it otherwiſe :/ for how 
vaſt is the diſtance 1 9510 the light of nature 
and that of revelation ? But if We look upan 


| thoſe: motives. and principles to virtue by which 


they were acted, they were ſuch as # Chriſtian 
need not bluſh at, or be aſham dof: chey look'd 
upon it, not only as the perfection of human 
nature, the bond and ſupport of- ſociety, 1 the de- 
light, guide and comfort of every particular 
man's life ; but alſo as the image of God, that 


which did render us like him, and therefbte He. 


ceptable to him; as the only thing that could 
unite man to God, that could raiſe man above 


"the bodily pollutions of ſenſuality, that chᷣuld 
enable hs to outbrave the fears of fortune abd 


death, as that which could fit him for the con- 
verſation of heaven; and laſtly, Hey look'd upon 


K as the gift of God. e Dt 


Tis true, together with all this, you II fay; wy 
E = 


a „ Were idolaters; I do not 
er F. tion but they did often paftake 
F in the pollution of the idola- 


trous multitude. But if we 


regard the idolatry of their religion, and com- 
pare it witli that of the heathen multitude, there 


Vas a vaſt difference between both; and that! in 
theſe three points; the object, the ay of wor- 


ſhip, and the effects of it. 
Fi to the object, the philoſophers, "tis "TOY 


2 did worſhip ſpirits, but good ones; the multi- 


tude did * deyils: how contradictory are 
thoſe 


a wes on 1 
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' thoſe characters which the ſenſual infatuated 
multitude beſtow d upon their idols, and thoſe, 
by Which the philoſophers deſcribe the nature of 
their gods, or their Genii? Luſt and cruelty 
make up the one; purity, goodneſs, and chaſ- 
tity the other: this needs no proof; tis evident 
1 almoſt all the writings of ancient philgſo- 
d that are extant. Vet, I think, it cannot 
ſeem ſuperfluous to produce one teſtimony con- 
taining an account of the nature of their Genii 
or guardian angels; by which it will be eaſy 
to conclude, what notion they had of thoſe ſu- 
perior ſpirits whom they u oc to dwell al- 
ways in heaven in the preſence of the ſupreme 
God; and whom, tho they called them gods, 
they thought infinitely inferior to that one 
God, their Creator and ours; but yet much ſu- 


perior as well in the excellency of their nature, 


as dignity of their place, to thoſe angels which 
they looked upon as the meſſengers and mi- 
niſters of God to man; and as the guardians of 
man, and the interpreters or conveyers of his 
requeſts to God. , Theſe are thus deſcribed by 
Apuleius; the ſubſtance of all 
t iardi- 
lies 4 Ye our 5. gt anne EN-ughs. moody <- 
n- angel, our immediate ſuper- gularis præfectus, do- 
intendent, the domeſtick ſpy of meſticus ſpeculator, 
all our actions, the conſcious 3 — 
witneſs of our deſires and duus obſervator, in- 
dividuus arbiter, in- 
thoughts, the approver and en Þ nd Fapheraj uri 
courager of our virtue, and the jor improbator, 


hater and diſcourager of our bonorum probator, 


vice; if he be heedfully mind- 8 r 


Hic quem dice | 


ed * us, , known and catur, religioſe cola- 
G. 3 | reli- 


#% 
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tur, Ita ot 4 ** q 
& innocentia 4 


eultus eſt, in rebus 


Ev 


Vat WY Sith 


reli; gun 
righteouf eſs and in ocence, as 


i ehre proſpector, du- | he was. y Socrates, will be our 


æmonitor, pe- 
ricul ſis tutator, ege- 


nis opitulator; qui 
tibi queat tum in 


ſomniis, tum in ſig- 


nis, tum etiam for- 


taſſe corum, cùm u- 


ſus poſtulat, mala a- 
. NN — 
ub. 


erare, humilia 
2 nutantia ſul- 


cire, 'obſcurare clara - 


re ſecunda regere, 
adverſa corrigere. 4- 
pe de Das e 


whom he wills us to 


now a pr 


in hazardous affairs, Sc. 
all this while they were idola- 


counſel in doubtful, our guard 
"But 


ters. Admit all this: if f they 
were damn'd for this idolatry, 


good God! what will become 
of that great partof the church, 


whoſe practice at this day is in 


finitely more inexcuſabſe than 
4 theirs was? Becauſe God has 


publickly declar'd, that he has 


appointed one Mediator, thro* 
approach him. "There 
was then room for the lea of humilit ; but 
etence of bumifi 


„what can het in 


reality, but wanton fondneſs, or preſurnptuous 


Wilfulnels 7 


Thus widely did the virtuous 10 upderſtand⸗ 
ing part of mankind differ in the object of 
worſhip from the ſenſual and ſtupid herd. And 
ſince the manner of worſhip is naturally deriv'd 
from the notions men entertain of that Being 
which is the object of it; it could not be 
. otherwiſe, but that they muſt differ as widely 
in the eſſential parts of worſhip, as they did in 
the objects of it. Hence it was, that whilſt 
the people offered to their gods their lufts and 
paſſions, and ſacrific d to them in uncteanneſs or 
cruelty, the philoſophers thought that nothing 
could be fo welcome a ſacrifice to theirs, as the 


imitation of their purity and goodneſs, holy 


5 
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affe d. god werkes. From: 
adi 2 
d, conſiſting in the agen roſes which 


the e feligion qf the one, and the qthe Kenn i 
| ms 


duce; the ine, wu the 5M 108 ps th 


always, will) {Df eſtra ec em l 


more from the ſęryice of God ; the. idolatry 
of the other (for 4 I call it REIN diſpute) 
ſeemed. to unite them more and more to 5 


| ſings. they N upon the ſpirits they worſhi 
d, nat only as the creatures, but moſt by 


e of the true God; and acknowledged. 
that all good gifts proceeded from him, though 
they received em by the miniſtry and mediation 


| of angels; and that virtue, which they nete 


upan as the only grateful worſhip of God, 
175 . minds; and 12 e them 00 


© SS ww 42 


Way 3 to mankind, being a br 0p 
reproof to the ſtupid idolatry, to the brutiſh and 
harbarous worſhip-· which then preyailed i in the 
World. Theſe doctrines could not but mani- 
ſeſtly tend to convince the world of the being 
and nature of the ſupreme God; they could not 
but tend to reſtore the law of nature to its juſt 
authority, and preſent the corrupt and degene- 
rate world as op a natural, that is, a lovely idea 
of virtue; and give em a juſt ſenſe of COIO 


g rags they lay e, and of the ſanctions by 


G 4 which 


e 


; if | 


1 


I 
e Ba 2 | 
Which God eftabliſh'd that law which he writ 

in the minds of men. 'Who ſecs not now, that 
God by by ruling gp up ſuch men, and by aſſiſting 
them with 4 ſpirit of wiſdom and a ſpitit of 
courage, which the conſtancy of a great many 
of them in "ſuffering for theſe truths,” and 'the 
luſtre and beauty of their writings' in thoſe dark 
times abundantly teſtify, was an undoubted 
roof of God's goodneſs to the Gentiles, and of 
Tie concern for their true ĩntereſt and happirieſs? 
Why ſhould not this light, which God lent the 
then wandering benighted partof 1 mankind, beas 
kindly interpreted by man as it was Uefign'd by 
' God ? Why ſhould not the philoſophers of the 
+ Gentiles be looked upon as prieſts and prophets 
- well enough ſuited to the economy of the law 
of nature? Very excellent uſe have Chriſtians, 
even the moſt learned and pious, made of them; 
and ſurely they ought to have proved as much 
more beneficial to the world they liv'd1 in, as they 
were then more neceſſary. Gn 
I think, I have by this time ſaid enough, "not 
_ only to extinguiſh in any man all ſuperſtitious 
fears, and unworthy apprehenſions of the divine 
majeſty, but alſo to enkindle in him a grateful 
love of God, and chearful hopes of true happi- 
neſs, by eſtabliſhing this perſuaſion upon unſha- 
4 ken foundations: that God is a good and gra- 
ö cious God: that he is always ready to further 
and aſſiſt every man in his endeavours after hap- 
pineſs. But now let not that doQtrine be pervert- 
ed tothe betraying of us into floth, which was 
deſign d to infpire the mind with a freſh vigour, 
bh, to quicken and confirm us in an induſtrious 15 
Fo ulk 


| 
| 
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fit after our true happineſs: for we muſt re- 
member, that God is "Bot: ay: geo amy _w 
cious, but alfo KN 
Holy too: 1 ſhall not t inſiſt 185 on a point, | 
becauſe I think tis already 

proved; holineſs being as ne- cal. 58 e 1 
ceſſarily imply d in perfection, 0 500 

as love of goodneſs. I know ſome have calked, 
as if God were a mere arbitrary Being, as if his 
laws were not the image or expreſſion of his 
e nature, but merely the poſitive precepts; of an 
8 arbitrary will. If any man can be ſo ſenſeleſs, 
y as to believe that the moſt perfect Being can 
e love or hate without any reaſon for't; or that all 
ts the laws and actions of God ſhall be conſonant 
w to the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice and goodneſs, and 


rr 


8, all this by chance { for mere arbitrary motion 
; is blind and unguided : ſuch a one ſeems to me 
h as uncapable as he is unworthy of inſtruction: 
> I can as ſoon believe lightning and thunder, 


wind and ſtorm a God, as believe him to be a | | 
ot mere arbitrary Being. T he heathens believ'd a 


ug God, Proteus, that could turn himſelf into all 
ne ſhapes: but theſe men believe what is infinitely 
ul more abſurd, a God not of various and uncertain 
i- ſhapes only, but alſo of an unfixed, uncertain, 
a- indetermin'd nature: for the will muſt always 
a- be apreeable and conſonant to the nature of that 
er being whoſe will it is. Thus liberty and inde- 
p- termination of will in man proceeds from ſome 
t-  contrariety in the principles which conſtitute 
as him: unſteady judgment produces unſteady will, 
ur, and brutiſh nature brutiſh will or inclination. 
- I we n the ſcriptures, nothing is more evi- 


uit dent 


G9 an Enguiry \ 
dont than the ſanctity of the diving nature: | we 
are there exhorted /@ walt in the light, becauſe 
God is light ; and to be holy, becauſe be is bely; 
which holineſs doth not regard the declatation 
of his will, but his nature; this being given us 
as a motive to oblige us to walk aceording to 
his righteous precepis: becaufe this alone is that 
which can pleaſe a righteous God, this alone js 
that which can _ us like and dear to him : 
From: that attribute of : God, n is, holineſs, we 
| y plainly infer, 
Firſt. That we. are not to expect any alli 
ancę from him, but then, when that whieh 
we enterprize is juſt and lawful, and we ourſelves 
ate not wanting to.. ourſelves ; for tis jneon- 
ſiſtent with the holineſs of God to make his pro- 
vidonce the refuge of lazineſs or impiety. Age 
1e yep EATIG 0 Oeog Eg, 2 f Je AtAg rgõpacig, G 
it the, hope of virtue, not tbe excuſe of fhath, 
and cowardice. (Plutarch d ſuperſtitions.) 
Tis a rational and well-weighed prayer which 
| Foſephus puts into the mouth of Me/es, ſtand- 
ing on the ſhore of the Red- ſea; — 
rocks and mountains denied the ¶Ifraelites paſ- 
ſage one way, the numerous hoſt of the Egyp- 
tians had fill'd all others: before them was the hs 
| - Red-ſea, whoſe waves threatened as certain and 
T more dreadful' a deſtruction than the ſword of 
| the Egyptians; there was no weapon for fight, 
no proviſion for a camp, no place for flight. 15 
In this caſe As prays thus, gd a, pe ο,ðg, h 
. &c. Lord, thou knowseft that no contrivante, i .* 
induſtry, or force of ours can bere avail us; 


| 4 f in thee alone to find out a ay fo the reſeue 
k of 
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x Io ways we. 2 
Lord, ler is cumꝭ ſpe «bi; give tus; 2 char 
of "thy divine 'ommpotence - and faithfulneſs ; aus 


are in great fir ants, great” to 1, but ſlight — 


inconfederable' to thee. | The fea is thine,: and it 
flops our progreſi; the mountains that ſhut 1s up, 
are thine ; thou canf} divide this Jea, ar turm ts 
waves into firm land, and make us find a ſafe 
paſſage through the” devouring! deep : or, if thou - 
thinkeſt fit, thou canſi make us — in triumph 
algſt through the open ſky. This was a nobla 
faith; this was "oh, an expectation almoſt as 
woitderful as the ſucceſs it met with: but then, 
it was no leſs rational than ſucceſsful; their con- 
dition was capable of no deliverance but a mi- 
raculous one; and it was their obedience to the 
divine commands had reduced them to this con- 
dition. This is a ſafe rule to guide our faith and 
reliance by; in all our diſtreſſes and difficulties 
we muſt have recourſe unto God; for thoſe are 
the times wherein human infirmity requires:the 
ſupport and comfort of divine afhiſtance z the 
utmoſt-ſtrength and perfection of virtue is too 
weak to bear the ſhock and brunt of calamity 
alone, ey der abr Oes TuANyTlopo 9 xa Tuwaywuwr 
g & x1 TAPUSEATE ; z I. muſt be 2 — by power 8 
from above, (Max. Tyr. Differt. 26.) But then | 
theſe difficulties muſt be ſuch to which our vice 
has not betray'd us; and our'own courage and 


induſtry muſt be as vigorous'as our prayers: for 


in vain do we beg new ſupplies of Rreogth, if 
We 


| 
| 
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we uſe. not m we enjoyed pies. ' Divine 
bounty doth never ſuperſede man's induſtry ; ; 
fruitful ſhowers and enlivening rays do not-pre- 
vent, but ſecond the labours of the huſbandman: 
Gad obſerves the ſame method in the production 
of a nobler ſort of fruit, wiſdom and virtue; 

the ſoul, as well as the field of the lliggard, 

ſhall be over-run with weeds; there only ſhall 
the divine fruit of philoſophy, and happinaf 
grow, where religious diſcipline tills the ground, 

and wakeful ſtudy ſows the ſeeds of thriving 
truths among the furrows. Accordingly, if we 


conſider the lives and practice of excellent men, 


none were ever ſo much favourites of heaven, 
that its gifts grew up in em, like corn and wine 
in the golden age, without culture and dreſfing: 

Infpiration itſelf did not exempt man from the 
neceſſity of induſtry, but oblige him to a greater; 
thus under the Old Teſtament a prophetick life 


was a life of a greater ſtrictneſs and retirement 


than that of others; and in the new, not to 
mention the watchings, the faſtings, the retire- 
ments, the prayers of our Lord and Maſter, that 
account of himſelf which St. Paul gives us, will 
inform us, not only what his life was, but what 


it was expected the life of every one ſhould be 


that ſhared with him in the miniſtry and dignity 
of an apoſtle. But in all things approving our- 
ſelves as the miniſters of God, in much patience, in 
ictions, i in neceſſities, in diftreſſes, in labours, 
in watchings; by pureneſs, by knowledge, 2 Cor. 


vi. Amongſt the heathens, whatever perfection 


_ excellency they attributed to human nature, 
whatever 
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whatever they attributed to an t,); a contex- 
ture and frame of nature more than common; 
whatever, laſtly, they attributed to the favour, 


the extraordinary favour of God; yet did they 


always judge a ſtrict life and indefatigable induſ- 
try neceſſary to the acquiring of true philoſophy 
and happineſs: their Py:bagoras, ſo dear to their 


gods, that it ſeemed to be a doubt amongſt 
| them; whether he were not himſelf a God incar- 
nate; not content to have been the ſcholar firſt 
of! Pherecydes, Syrus, and afterwards Hermoda- 


mas, travelled-firſt into Egypt, and afterwards to 


Babylon and I know not whither, purſuing wiſ- 
dom and happineſs with great induſtry, and as 


great abſtinence... Socrates, however inſpir d by 


his genius, did yet learn muſick of Comus, poetry 


of Evenus, agriculture of Jſcbomachus, geometry 


of Theogorus; &c. And to all this he added. the 
religious diſcipline of mortification, even to a 
voluntary poverty. What ſhould I multiply. in- 
ſtances ? there is not a man amongſt the Gentiles 


remarkable for wiſdom or virtue, that is not as 


remarkable for that travail and ſelf-denial, by 


which he purchaſed both ; I add ſelf-denial, in- 
duſtry alone being not judg d ſufficient: for, 
Secondly, Tis eaſy in the next place to infer 


from the ſanity of God, that they who ex- 


pect his aſſiſtance, ſhould endeavour to be good 
and holy: tis virtue that conſtitutes a man a 


ſubject of the heavenly kingdom, and a favourite 

of God; and therefore tis this that gives him 
| the beſt claim to his protection and patronage : 

| vice is a ſtate of rebellion and defiance againſt 


God, 


94 An Enquiry" 
God, and he that has put off his allegiance, can- 
not expect rationally the benefits of that govern 
ment which he refuſes to be under. Tis due 
the infinite goodneſs and clemency of God 


which is not eafily vanquilh'd by man's ingra- 


titude, may purſue ſuch a man with repeated 
overtutes and tenders of grace and pardon, and 
may leave him in the poſſeſſion of common be- 
nefits, ſuch as health, plenty, friends, Ce. but 
God will never confer upon him the moſt ex- 
cellent gifts, the marks of his ſpecial preſence 
and particular favour : he will withdraw. from 
him the aids of his Spirit, and leave him to him - 
| KF, a blind, indigent, and forlorn creature: 
The holy Spirit of diſcipline." will fly decett, 
und will mt abide wwhtn unvighteouſneſs Tomes 
in, Wiſd. i. Which is nothing more than that 
che heathen by the light of nature did affirm 
concerni his 9 d $2118 hege, dalEys 
ä WD, . 8. ry: 30s Aver, Withed 
Ks hive no good angels fejourneying with them, 
br preſiding over them. (Max. Tyr Tyr. Difere. 
26.) Our ſouls, like temples, — pre- 
pared and conſecrated to him, if we would have 
God:dwell in them. | Righteouſne(s and hoh- 
neſs are the only things that charm and capti- 
vate God; nothing elſe can invite him to dwell 
with man. This very reaſon Maximus Tyrius 
aſſigns for the reſidence and abode of a Dæmon 
with Socrates after fo extraordinary a manner. 
Dot thou wonder that @  prophetick ſpirit 
Should dicell with Socrates ſo mitmately united, 
J friendly, j OO that he ſeemed only 
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bis ow)! Mind! ? with Socrates, „ f, — 


ouviv Aaujeovioy PiN, 
whoſe purity of body, charity, rs ; a e 
aud 2 of foul, ftt ittnefs 5 278 ae be 
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ment, melody and perſuufiventſs fen *. Rande 
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95 ſpeech, rellgion towards God be _ Woe LE 2 


d integrity towards mam, ren- Somme: Ida. id 
der'd him <borthy of ſuch a gurt. 


fach a friend? From all which it Wide 


Thirdly What different rates we are to ſet u 
on the teren gifts of God: Every Su tap 
and every perf gift tomes down from 

ames i. But every gift 1 is not equally good, 
equally perfect; being neither equally necelfaty; 
nor ble: Wealth, power, friends, rela- 
en health, ſtrength, beauty, wit, diferetion, 
virtuc, are all good, but not all equal; their 
value is different, and therefore the degrees of 
our importunity, and of our faith or reliance 
upon God, muſt be roportion'd accordingly: à 
confident Faith, and an almoſt impatrent 'zeal, 


doth well become us, when we ſeek the king 


dom of heaven and the righteouſneſs thereof; 

when we ſeek of God the divine gifts of wiſdom 
and virtue: but an humble modeſty, and a moſt 
profound ſubmiſſion, is the ornament and beauty 
of thoſe who are petitioners for inferior temporal 
bleſſings: for God has promis'd the former to alt 

that earneſtly ſue for them, peremptorily and 
without any tacit reſervations: but his promiſes 
of the latter do always imply this condition, N 
they ſhall be for our good : for the perfections of 
the mind are moral and immutable beauties; but 


thoſe 
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thoſe of the doit , and all the gaudy things of 
| fortune; are like the fading beauties of a flower, 
the heat ſcorches it, the cold nips it, every little 
chance cracks the ſtalk, and the hand of a child 
will ſerve to crop it. Nothing therefore is more 
acceptable to God, than the modeſty of our pe- 
titions for theſe good things, and the fervency of 
them for the ober; nothing more delightful to 
him, unleſs the granting of them. The things 
therefore that we are to beg of God, not only 
with the greateſt impgrtunity, but allo i in the 
firſt place, are thoſe Which Maximus Tyrius, 
Dilſert. zo. thought the ſubject of . $ 
"xr vs hs dd,: Prayers: II hat are theſe ? 
zei de: | airs virtubus mind, à quiet . 
, —— * —3 an unblameablo life, anda chear- 
. 1 ful death, full of good hopes. 
Ns . ' Theſe were the matters of bis re- 
queſts ;. not wealth, or honour, 
or popularity - This at once brings to my 
thoughts A objection rais'd againſt the 
poſlbiliry of attaining happineſs, and inſtructs 
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The, deen of of — 76 inefs vn fortune My 


tal wt by, th at confidered. 
Fortune, hut; e | 2 its Jway | 250 
Fortune pretends} neceſſary 1 70 remove the 72 
edi ments of virtue. Every man the architet? 
/ * bis om fortüne.  Fondneſs for the "world 
rings from Infidelity and ſenſuality, and the 
ol glb. " Competenity,” bat; and the uſe 
of it with reference to our happineſs. The Lett 
 dency of wealth” examined, with. reference to 
the mind, the body, the oulwafi tate of tain. 
The admiration of wealth ariſes from 5 and 
W 
Second thing n ich'n men charge with [2 
„ guilt oft ee is Ne 

pa aer this ke * becauſe a 
ons will Come th Pr erly to be conſidered 
in that part, ere I treat of iudolence: and 
becauſe ' I hay e already cleared” two gret 
truths, which 15 of themſelves abundantly fu fuf- 
ficient to baffle _ defeat this titling obje cc 
namely; Fit. hat virtue ad vice, wil 
and folly, are the' things to which, generally 
ſpeaking, we owe our temporal Proſperity. or 
adverfity.; and conſequently that thoſe, ſuppol⸗ 


That 


we 


power, theſe muſt be ſo too. Secbnal 


ing the ordinary aſſiſtance of God . in dur 
. = . 
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we are aſſured of the aſſiſtance of God, even in 
_ theſe things, as far ag hg, (hall ſee. them truly 
ſubſervient to our good; however, becauſ the 
Tperſuaſion:of.the uſefolneſs/" nay, abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of the favour of fortune, has taken ſuch 
— root in the minds of men, that it would be 
thought little leſs than a contradiction, to ima- 

gine that a man can be unfortunate. and happy 
1 that even Seneca himſelf has let fall one 0 
the. greateſt. paradoxes a Stoic was ever gvilty 
of) ſuch an expreſſion as this better becoming 
the mouth of a peaſant than a philoſopher: That 
Sed ei qui ad vir. 40 only, beginners, but. profi- 
totem tendit, etiamſi Oy”; in virtue, till they have 
e proce, o- Put 0 ee will. and i in 
. — veed of ſame indulgence of for- 
hac inter humana func. A And few men find any 


uctanti, dum nodum 
e e e the wo, oh 
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— 5 repine and bel at oye ect and.cold- 

.the. expreſſes towards hi Iwill therefore 

ef OW a little, time on the c conſ deration of: this 
Nection. 7 Eat 

el waged ale Fo wickPA ance, then to envy the lot of 

others, or murmur. at thy own, 

. if providence, t then it is impiety; for 

— 1 goodnels, guided by unerring wiſdom, 


doth, mul}, be ſo well. done that it cannot 
hy be 
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be, mended; and whatever is merely in the 
wer of a blind, giddy, and inconſtant humour 
(which is the notion by which men chuſe to ex- 
preis fortune) can neither be preyented, fixed 
por regulated. ., But what is it, , fl f fue 
Secondly, thou doſt put in the -/ extends. 57 | 
power of fortune? the underr 
ſtanding and liberty of mens minds; wiſdom 
temperance, induſtry, courage, and in one word, 
virtue? If thou doſt not, ſhe has no influence 
on thy happineſs, ſne cannot prevent thy attain- 
ment of it, nor bereave thee. of it when at- 
tained : If thou doſt, thou doſt enlarge the em- 
pire of fortune too too far; let her rule and in- 
ſult over ſoldiers, courtiers, lovers, factious de- 
magogues and time-ſervegs, but not over phi- 
loſophers : let thoſe who are her minions, be 
her ſlaves; let her diſpoſe of money, lands, 
farms, commiſſi ons, benefices, honours, graces, . 
fame: nay, if you. will, crowns and ſcepters 
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will Be 08 7 reat Fort] tie is not neceflary 
142 attaitittiedr f 
that is endow dIwith 1 9105 be Aae 
qu may learn the w m-of "divine and 
n ou may ac i yourſelf with 
all the beauty and e yoyments if virtue at a vety 
3 5 ap rate; che u ma Ylektitemperatice, för- 
iſtice woe, Socke, patience, con- 
temp 25 the World, Aicher affiltance of 
mich more wealth than will ferve to feed and 
clothe you: andcarnſftrhou hot be content with 
_ thele " ſſeſnons ) is not this 4 fort of meichan- 
dize to be prefer Hl befor tt of fine gold? 
I Know, the ratet pat o of thoſe WhO accuſe 
eee 2011 ifleit MOFALITE Bf miſery, do at 
. ama ” Neaft x tend that their conditi- 
the an „n and di\circurſtancesof life are 
ime." ic incommödions, that they 
habe not Hit wp to che great intereſtof the 
ſoul, ot at leaft 10 of with tat application which 
they ſhould.” Al. Np nor the meat only, but 
aloft all tall from the porter to the prince: the 
Circumſtances gf one os *Rrait, too narrow; 
of another tod full of trouble, betaufe too full of 
ſtate: one complains that he is withdrawn from 
His great end, by the many allürements and ſen- 
wal temptations to which bis rank and quality 
| A the world expoſes him; another, "that he 1s 
ily fretted Fr indiſpos d by che little croſs ac- 


F. 7 5 and the fru ged converſation' which' he 


is neceſſarily obliged to bear with: one complains 
of too much buſineſs, another of too little; the 


hurry and multitude of "things diſtracts che one, 
infidel 


faith, hope, or charity: 185 | 
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infidel fears and anxious deſpondenciestheother ; 
dne complains tat bis acquaintances and friends 


ate too pumerous, and intrench too far upon his 


85 Hours: another is querulous, melany 
choly, and peeviſh, becauſe he looks upon him- 
SIRIQ | ; 5 W61 f KF 9 | Aa Mis oh 
lelf eitber for his meangeſs neglected, or for his 
misfortune deſerted and forſaken : company, is 


a * 7 


burdenſome tothe one, and ſolitude to the other, 
Thus all conditiqns are full of complaints, from 


him that trydges on his .clouted ſhoe, to him 
who can {carce mention the manners or the br: 
tunes of the multitude, without ſome expreſſions 


of contumely and diſdain, Thou fool, doſt:thoy 


not fee that all Theſe complaints are idle contra- 


i&tipns ? for ſhame correct the wantonnefs. of 
thy humour, and thou wilt ſoon correct thy forg 
tune: learn to be happy in eycry ſtate, an. 
every plage: learn to enjoy thyſelf, to.know and. 
value the yealth that 5515 thine own, power, T 
new wiſdom and: goodpefs: ben to afſert the 
ſovereignty and dignity of thy ſoul. Methinks 
. 6 » 1 do Gilg 
that if philoſophy ęould pat, pride and neee 
tiog might conquer fortune: tis beneath the 
dignity af a foul thar has but a grain of ſenſe, to 
make chance, and winds, and wayes, the arhitra- 
ry, dilpoſers of neſs, L 


11 


of. his happineſs; or What is worle, 
to depend. ugop ſome muſhroom upſtart, which 
a G1 ned! mL out Pf tur { and rotten- 


neſs, to condition of which, his mean ſoul is ſo 


1 55 that he himſelf fears and wonders at 
is own height, 0 tow, I hug the memory of 


„ bade defiance, to fortune, 


ee eee ee 
p hazards the yanity 
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and homely. cottage, . bac 
and laugh'd at tho 
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Rae than a reproach to Chriſtians; what ſay 
you. to the followers of our Lord and Maſter ? 
Then, ſaid Peter, filver and gold] have none, 
Acts iii. None? what haſt thou then, thou poor 
diſciple of a poor maſter ? a true faith, a god- 
like charity, and unſhaken hope: bleſſed art 
ce enge men, nothing” can make tid 
reater, nothing richer, nothing happier, but 
zeaven, You lee plainly then, a man may þe 
virtuous, tho' not wealthy; and that fortune, 
which prevents his being rich, cannot prevent 
, ELES, 
This diſcourſe will never down ; this is not 
calculated for this age: philoſophy muſt be a 
little more mannerly, and religion a little more 
genteel and complaifant than formerly, ere it 
can be adapted and accommodated to. the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things. Go on then, let us try how 
far it will be neceſſary to condeſcend. You can- 
not be happy; why? becauſe you are not rie; 
go then to God, and beg you may be rich; I 
have not the face to put up ſuch arrogant and 
intemperate requeſts to God: 'tis plain then, 
tis not neceſſary to be rich in order to be bap- 
py ; for whatever is peceflary to this, thou 
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mayit With! good allirance beg of” G60. © Bur: 
thy defires are more humble and modeſt; thou 


aimeſt at noon but what is very neceſſary; a 


fairer houſe, another ſervant, a diſh or two of 
meat more for thy friends, a coach for thy con- 


| venience or eaſe, and a few hundred pounds 


apiece more for thy children : Oh eavenly ingre- 


dients of à rational pleaſure! O divine inſtru- 


ments of human happineſs!” O the humble and 
mortify d requeſts of modeſt fouls! Well, if theſe 
things be ſo necefliry, and theſe defires be fo 
decent and virtuous, if thou canſt not be happy,' 
and conſequently muſt be miſerable, without 
them: put up a bill, repreſent thy condition in 
it ; ſuch a one wants a more commodious houſe, 
more ſervants, more diſhes, &c. and defires the 
prayers of the congregation for ſupport under 


this aflition. You are profane: far be it from 


me; I would only let thee fee the wantonneſi 
of thy defires, If thou think'ſt this would ex- 
poſe thee to publick laughter, go to thy mint- 
ſter, unfold thy cafe to him, let him pray for 
thee; he is a good man, and his Or will'go 
far; you rally and ridicule me. Enter then in- 
to thy Cloſer,” ſhut thy door, thou may'ſt truſt 
God; he pities and conſiders even human infir- 


mities; T'could-even alrnoit in my mind defire 


it of him; but Jam aſham'd to do it in a ſet 
and olemm prayer. I could almoſt make the 
petition in the groſs, but I bluſh to think of de- 
icending to particulars.” Well, then ] ſee plain- 
ly, that wealth in any degree of it, is ſo far 
from being neceſſary to our happineſs, that it 
has ſo little of uſefulneſs or conveniency in it, 
(RELA H 4 — oO 
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that in thy ropſcience en God and thee, 


thou canſt not think fit to complain of the want 

| OR, . 33 „% bras bY POE: OILS Ih bs. 
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But this anſwer will, never, ſatisfy him; who 
WIL complains of want, or of being 
ebiteR of bis own for- engaged in continu © troubles, 
be. and toſſed by the daily changes 


and revolutions of the world. 


2 3" 411 3 „ it. a ; I 7436 4853 ' - 1 * 
I confeſs, it will not: but I muſt tell ſuch a one 


if Solomon's oblervation be true, The Band of 
the diligent maleth rich, Prov. x. and that 
other, Seel thou a man diligent. in his bufineſs, 
4 ſhall and before kings, be ſhall nut land 


before mean men, Prov. xxii Then, bis poyerty 


is his crime, as well as, his calamity ; he muſt 


tedeem himſelf from this his puniſhment by in- 


duſtry and prayer. As to calamities, this muſt 


* * 


be acknowledged, that the mind of a good and 


2 1 4 


Sreat man, which ſtands firm upon its own 3/8, 


2 good God, a good Saviour, and a good con- 
ſcience, may remain unmoy'd, when the earth 
trembles, and the ſea roars; round about him. 
Chances indeed befal things temporal; but he 


| leans not upon them. I may ſay farther, that 


he, who upon mature deliberation, and upon 
neceſſary obligations of duty engages himſelt in 
a juſt cauſe, may be unfortunate, but he cannot 
be miſerable: his ſufferings carry a ſecret plea- 
ſure in them, and his misfortunes are full of hope 

and glor y; if he conſider, if he reflect, if he do 
pot feed e airy projects, and ſuffer 
himſelf to be unwarily tranſported py very irra- 


tional, though ſeemingly juſt paſſions. I muſt 
laftly add, that tis not tlie neceſſity of their 
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affairs, nor the 2178 of times, which, doth 
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commonly involve an e in publick 
15 private ealamities, 00 5 >" ſec 7 FA 
5, 10 re paſſion \ ſomes Al pro- 
Abe or ſome ie 2 Ho fr ens | e fear, 

e ate 1755 t more or. greater 
changes n in owe le fd 


rAtficus, as 8 s obvious x 
to any - p23, who {ball 7 . fn the hiſtory, of 


his time: and yet in e turns and. mi 
changes of 4 Gat cs. enjoyed TEA: 
Aare and well ſett d pe e, being, f Carce 
ever ret ed to the neceltry of a retirement but 
once, as s I remember. Nor was it the fegen 
of his 8 or the NF of his fi fortune 
that ſecured him; he was a man great in both: 
nor was it the f. ſecrecy of a private life, or the 
luggichnes of f a ſtupid ab which rendered 
him WAR iy of any man's fear, and unable to 
a danger. No, he wasa man, as well 
0 ps eminence of His parts, and vigour of 70 


mind, as for: the lar 1 e his fortune, we 


known tothe greatelt and moſt active men of a 
parties; 13 yet ſteering his life by the peel of a 
virtue and true wiſdom, he lived untouch' d by, 


unconcerned in, the ſtrange alterations of ſo long 


a life as his: which were ſuch, and fo many, 
that the. ee 850 that they, who 
were one day in the height of 7 and ho- 
nour, were the next in t gulp ulph of d a + and 
deſpair: ſo that, his remark is generally y 
true, Suu egy, 8 oe frm, \ 5 5 
73, man may, on Haupt, bis fortune 94 
wil! bis. Hanners. (Con n. Nep. in vita "Ati 
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Nor was the ſucceſs of his behaviout leſs in pri- 
vate than in publick: for Cornelius Nepos has 
obfervedin his life, that thoſe friendſhips he en- 
tered into, he was very happy and conſtant in; 
nay, ſuch was the gentleneſs, ſuch the diſcretion 


3 of his behaviour, that it preſerved him in the 
” favour of an uncle (L think) of his, who was ſo 


ſour and peeviſh, that none could pleaſe him; 
ſuch a Nabal, a man could not ſpeak to him: 
nay, he not only kept in with him, but poſſeſſ- 
ed him him ſo entirely, that he was left his heir. 
Nor was all this in Atticus, the effect of temper 
or nature, but of virtue: Neque id ſecit natura 
ſolum, quanquam ommes ei paremus, ſe etiam doc- 
trina; nam & principium pbilgſopborum ita per- 
cepta habuit pracepta, ut its ad vitam agendam, 
non ad oftentationem, utebatur : (Ibid.) For be 
had ſtudied 4 not for oftentation, but the 
conduct of bis life. I might now preſume Thad 
given ſatisfaction to this objection, eſpecially 
Face I oblige myſelf to take the caſe of temporal 
and outward calamities into full confideration 
+ hereafter ; but the infection is got into the maſs 
of blood, and has diffuſed itſelf thro'mankind, 


and 'tis not a flight and weak medicine that can 8 
purge it out : therefore I have obſerved that the 4 
heathens were never more copious, or more ve- | 
hement than in the refutation of this error. Our 4 
baptiſm doth ſcarce proclaim a more ſolemn war > 


àgainſt the pomps and vanities of the world, than ch 
philoſophy did in all ages: no doubt therefore 4j 
dhe expunging this fancy, which makes man's i - : 
| happineſs depend upon his fortune in the world, q 
8 | muſt ch 
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muſt needs be \ matter of great importance, ſince 
both revelation and reaſon haye fo carneſtly and 
ſolemnly endeavoured it; I ſhall not therefore, 
1 hope, ' ſeem impertinent or tedious, if Jook- 
ing upon this objection as conſiderable; in cpr 
nion, tho” not in 15e, I treat it with mote re- 
ſpect and ſolemnity than it really deſerves, © 
My deſign hirefore 5 is to examine what real 
ood or convenience there is in wealth, how 
valuable, or how negeſſary tis, and that hot! in 
a declamatory or ſophiſtical, but ſuch a ſober and 
rational manner, as may be farisfaQtory and con- 
victive to every unprejudiced mind; 
Finſt, therefore, I will give ſome account; 
whence tis that men are fo intent upon their 
worldly intereſt, ſo wholly bent upon being rich. 
Fenn, 1 will ſtate what is meant hy 2 
comperency, and what the” advantage and ne- 
geſſity of it is. 
" "Thirdly, I will TPP what the Barbra le 
dency of wealth is. From all which it will eaſily 
appear, what connection and dependence tiere 
Is between our fortune and our happineſs. 
If we enquire whence ' tis men are ſo intent 
upon the world; one reaſon ĩs 
a ſecret inßddelny; men are de- Geek, bd 
firous to lay ſuch': A foundation * 
as time cannot wear, nor winds and tempeſts 
v&erthrow; they cannot truſt providence, till 
they ſee, or at leaſt, fancy themſelves in a con- 
dition to defy it: and this they look upon as a 
15 piece of prudence, to provide for them- 
Ives a ſafe retreat at once from the ſtorms and 
changes that generally purſue mankiod, and the 
contempt 
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contempt. ht unjuſtly purſues Zhoſe who are 


overtaken by them; I cannot tell which is wo 
cater, the folly or the impiety of this humour; 
tis a wretched folly to flatter ourſelves with 
the vain hopes of a 5 which is not to be 
found any where beneath heaven; or to ima- 
gine that a great eſtate is leſs liable to the blaſts 


of. fortune, than a ſmall one; or to fancy that 


the contempt which attends thoſe who never 
riſe, is more inſupportable than that which at- 
tends thoſe who fall: nor is the impiety one 


jot leſs than the folly; for what. can be more 
wicked than amidſt 10 many viſible and unde 


niable proofs and aſſurances of a God and provi- 

to let the ſame anxious and jealous feary 
fill and diſturb our minds, which would ſcarce 
be pardonable, if there were neither? 4 
greater affront can we offer to Fee of 


wiſdom, the omnipotence and faithfulneſs o 
God, than to. retaſe to repoſe the care, the ug 
of providing for us upon him, when he not 
only offers, but preſſes de upon the, « em: 
any 99454] Hf + 
A ſecond cauſe w we. A eagerly purſue 
why wy is, ſenſuality : being 
192 gers to the peace and joy 
of faith, infeatible of — divine delight of char 
rity, uncapable of the extaſies, of the full aſſu- 


tance of hope, and in general, of the rational 


pleaſures of a philoſophical mind; what can be 
expected but that both wind and tide, ſhould 
drive us violently on another ſhore? I mean the 
whole force and inclination of our nature Fe thonlg 
0246 eh tend towards + Fain, worl 5 1 
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after Havyringss. 4809 
ſures and enjoyments, and conſequently towards 
wealth, as the neceſſary inſtrument of both. 
Vou grant therefore that wealth is neceſſary to a 
pleaſurable life? To a pleaſurable one tis, to a 
pleaſant one tis not. The ſenſual pleaſures of a 
ſenſual man, i. e. one who is all body and faney, 
requires a good fund of wealth, but the tempo- 
ral enjoyments of a virtuous man do not. I grant, 
that eaſe and reſt are neoeſſary to the Aluggith, 
ſtate and height to the proud, variety to thein-- 
temperate and the wanton, and to all this wealth 
is neoeſſary; but I deny, thar ſloth or pride, in- 
temperance (Iwill add niceneſs) or wantonneſs, 
is neceſſaty to our happineſs: nay, I Will con- 
Aidently affirm, cat a vigorous mind and active 
body, isa much greater pleaſure than ſluggiſheaſe: 
that an hurmble, if contented, ſtate is much more 
eaſy than the proud grandeur, and the HD 
abi, or the oftentation of liße in St. Jom; that 
fober andthrifty temperance is a far greater plea- 
ſure than variety; and the modeſty, conſtancy, 
and friendſhip of a virtuous affection, is not only 
a mote calm, generous and ſteady, but a more 
tranſporting ſatisfaction, than the fanciful rambles 
of a wandering luſt. - And I hope, none will be {6 
fond as to judge wealth neceffarytothe obtaining 
theſe virtues: if any are, their fillineſs and vanity 
are to be exploded and laught at, not ſeriouſly 
confuted; for who in his wits can believè, that 
eaſe is the beſt nurſe of induſtry: that affected 
ſtate and ambitious grandeur are the parents of 
humility and contentment; that affluenee and 
daily delicacies are the moſt effectual inſtruments 
ET 3 of 
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of- 1 and that variety is the mother of 


chaſtity ? If not, then tis apparent how far ſet- 
viceable wealth is; for all that lies in its power 
is to provide for us theſe temptations: but tho! a 
wiſe and virtuous; man wants no wealth, I 2 45 
not but that he needs a competency; what this 
Is, is the next thing to be enquired: for this pre- 
text of having what is enough, is frequently 
made uſe of to Jufaly and legitimaty ayarics and 
ambition. 0 


pl rages meaſure of compatency. 10 the . 


of anus, ne, vie 


— frugal temperance and e induſtry | 


are the ſtewards; is a plentiful proviſion; but 
where-ever waſteful luxury and wanton, fancy 
rule and govern, plenty itſelf is a mere dearth. 
What treaſures would not the expenſive riots of 
Apicius, Orata, Clodius exhauſt? how ſmall 
a particle of which would have been ample re- 
venues to Curius, /Emilius Pappus, or Fabri- 
cius? Competency then is that proviſion which 
the virtuous man needs as his viaticum, as the 
ſupport of life and inſtrument of virtue; the 
— wiſh of Jacob, Gen xxviii. Bread to eat, 
and raiment to put on. The uſe and advantage of 
this, is not to keep us or our children from be- 
ing expoſed to contempt (that is too ſlight an evil 
for a Chriſtian or philoſopher to dread) but to 


the barbarous pity or charity of rich and great 


friends. A ſecond uſe or advantage of it is, that it 
helps to keep the mind erect and free; that it puts 


us: into a capacity of employing our reaſon, and 
en- 
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enjoying gurſelves our own way; and leaye us not 
under any temptation to unmanly compliances, 

or unchtiſtian jealouſies and fears: for he whoſe 

ambition goes not beyond this, will eaſily truſt 
providence, if he believe there be any; or his 
own induſtry if he believe none: how he that 
divides and ſeparates providence and induſtry, 
will thrive in this matter, I know not; but he 
that joins his own induſtry with God's bleſſing 


obtained by. prayer, can never miſs of this hi 


aim. Having proceeded thus far, 1 ſhall be more 
eaſily able to reſolve, , 
Fhiradly, What the value, [what the neceſ 
ty of riches is. Tis a pretty. | 1 

eech which Plato in Stobæus 
har in his defence and com- — the J, . z 
mendation of wealth. But in S. 82. ex Telere, 
the firſt place, I do not call > 0 
every thing wealth, that is not mere te beggary,; ;I 


have allowed of A competeney as very conveni- 


ent even for a virtuous and wiſe man. In the next 
place, I trouble not myſelf about the grandeur 
or ſecurity of kingdoms, tho peradventure the 
Scythian poverty, or Roman virtue, is a ſtronger 
bulwark, a better guard of theſe, than the 
riches of Aja... And in the laſt place, I. do not 
enquire what uſe wiſdom and virtue are able 
to make of wealth, which can extract pleaſure 
and happineſs even out of troubles and afflicti- 
ons; but what the natural tendency of wealth 


is. Theſe things being abſerved, that, and all 


other diſcourſes of the like nature, will ap 
to contain very little of, ſolid truth, and to have 


trial 


IO 
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| = | tal of the matter. I bontemment aud ſecu- 


rity wett dhe natural effects of wealth; if to be 


dich and ic de happy were ae Keine thing, 


then itlwete not to he wondered at, that wealth 
mould be the great idol, and ambition of man- 
kind: but if it neither free men from thoſe paſ- 
Gions'ofithe mind; nor- difeaſes of the body, nor 
ether ealamities which. imbitter life to the infe- 
rior part of mankitid; What then is the advan- 
tage of it? Let us then Rand RilÞ and conſider 
this: Do not hatred and inger, enyy and anxi- 
ety, ambition and luſt reign more frequently 
and more inſolently in the boſom of the great 
and wealthy, t than of the. labouring- cottager? 
Nay.. I believe upon a narrow ſearch. we all 
find, that ſome paſſions are the prerogative of 
a*prout and inſolent fortune; and are not inci- 
dent to a mean one; ſuch as haughty anger, ir- 
recaneileable Hatred, and unlimited artibition, 
and an uneaſy wantonneſs: the ploughman and 
thEartift; the labourer and the hind, khow none 
of theſe; ambition does not break their ſleep, 
nor a Faſtidious niceneſs make em diſguſt and 
rauſeate their beſt meals; nor are they troubled 
with wild and ungevernable 'luſts;- bred by ex- 
ceſs; and nurs d by gaudy bravery) deluding arts, 
and more deluding fan. 1 ft 
Nor are the rich more excabbeofioi the: dif- 
= OIL Dns . eaſes of the body, than. from the 
— paſſions of the mind- exceſſive 
maeeals, diſorderly ſleeps, much 
Noth. and mueh wantonneſs, as they are the pri- 
vileges of a gay fortune, ſo are they the fources 


of 3 diſeaſes: ſcurvies, gouts, rheu- 
matiſms, 
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matiſms, ſurfeits, putrid fevers, and I know 
not what, are the conſequences of proud idle. 
neſs and exceſſive enjoyments, i. e. of il]-govern< 
ed wealth : whereas a plain table and a fob 
life, regular and cheap pleaſures, and moderate 
labour, beget and improve an entire habit of 
health, and prolong life to the utmoſt period of 
nature. This is a ſecond great advantage of 
wealth, that it 1 Þ us 2 diſeaſed body, and 4 
ſhort life. | 

| Sure then the rich are the minions of fortune: : 
and the diſaſters which oppreſs 
the reſt of mankind, touch not 
them: on the quite contrary, ; | 
all annals are ſtuffed with the calamities and 
misfortunes of theſe men; rifled wealth, de- 
feated hopes, baffled ambition, blaſted honours, 
broken dejected power, and, in a word, mighty 
changes, are theargument of tragedies, and the 
ſubject of a loud and raving paſſion: whereas the 
ſtrokes of fortune are ſoft and gentle, when they 
light upon the mean; theſe are not capable of 
tragical alterations; their minds are of a ſtrong= 
er temper, their bodies firmer, their ſenſes not 
nice and delicate, and their little ſufferings draw 
not after them the mourning pomp and ſtate 
which attends the fall, I may call it the funeral 
of a great one. Here envy inſults not, malice 


With reference is 
man's outward fate. 


| traduces not, the petulant multitude do not fol- 


low the corps with confuſed clamours and cen- 
ſures; nor do acquaintance flock to expreſs out- 
wardly a cold and formal regard, while they feel 
inwardly a ſecret joy; for that man's fall is al- 
ways unpitied whoſe power was a barren and uſe- 
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le title. But to come cloſer. yet: . is it 
that makes up the comfort of human life? A 
quiet ſtate, faithful friends, good wives and on 
children? If we conſider it, we ſhall find the 
life of man little beholden to wealth in thefe 
points: in all changes of time are not the rich 
the greateſt fafferers? the mark of envy, the prey 
of violence and uſurpation? Have they not more 
enemies, as well as more friends, than other 
men? friends did I ſay? they have none. They 
have dependants, flatterers, companions, and 
miniſters of their pleaſures; no friends. Hence 
js it, that nothing is more common than for 
thoſe above us to wiſh for the content, the eaſe 
and enjoyment of thoſe below them: for the 
truth of it is (if we proceed) relations, which 
are the pleaſure of men of middle fortune, are 
the burthen and incumbrance of the rich and 
great: for in all their contracts and diſpoſals, 
they are ſervants to their fortune, not their incli- 
nation; marriages among theſe are the matches 
of eſtates, not minds; and therefore they attend 
not the temper or the honour of the families 

they link with; nay, what is worfe, they. have 
no regard to their education or virtue, or wiſ- 
dom : but money weighs all down, whatever 
objections are put in the oppoſite ſcale: in the 
whole method of their lives: they are ſlaves to 
their fortune, and to their reputation in the 
world, judging themſelves obliged. to live, not 
according to their reafon, but their quality and 
the humour, that is; the folly of the age, and 
of the acquaintance they converſe with: nor 


dare they walk by any other maxims in the 
govern- 


S 
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government of the neareſt to them, or in the 
education of their children: in all theſe things 

they muſt do what becomes men of their figure 
in the world, not what becomes true wiſdom. 
Who fees not now, that upon the Whole there is 
in this ſtate or condition of life more incum- 
brance, and leſs true freedom? more ſhew and 
leſs enjoyment; than in any other? ; 

If all this be true; you will be apt to con- 

clude mankind is mad: if VV 
wealth neither makes us more Wal 5 — | 
wiſe nor more healthy, more 1 
free in ourſelves; nor more fortunate in our re- 
lations, what bewitches man into this extrava- 
gant dotage ? What makes the world gaze upon, 
and envy the rich, as the only happy crea- 

tures? What makes us fawn upon them, and 
flatter them, as the only powerful and great 
things the world has? Something there is in it, 
and that is this; we ſee the outſide, the pomp 
and pageantry of wealth; we ſee the gilt coaches, 
the rich liveries, the little town of buildings, 
gay furniture; and a whole ſquadron of diſhes ; 
and together with all this, the gawdy trappings 
the happy man's bedight with ; the port, the 
grace, the confidence that all this gives to ig- 
norance and nonſenſe: but if you'll conſider this 
truly, you will find all this mere pageantry arid 
apparition, nothing ſolid nor real in it. As for 
gay cloathing, tis an advantage not worth the- 
ſpeaking of, tis the pride of children, and the 

weakneſs of women : the little ſoul that con- 

verſes no higher than the looking-glaſs, and a 

fantaſtick dreſs, may help to make up the _— 
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af the world; but muſt not be vakon d amongſt 
the rational inhabitants of it; ſerving only as 
painture, images and ornaments to the ſtage, 
not actors on it. As to all the reſt, they ſeem 
to enjoy ſome. pre- eminence, but do not: the 
mean man eats his morſel with more pleaſure, 
becauſe more appetite ; and fleeps with more 
delight, becauſe with more eafe, neither op- 
preſſed in body by luxury, nor in mind by care: 
The ſleep of a labouring man is ſweet, whether 
be eat little or much; but the abundance of 
the rich will not ſuffer him to ſleep, Ecclel. v. 
12. All the reſt, as numerous attendants, ma- 
ny dependants, flocks of paraſites, and the like, 
are but mere incumbrance, the unwieldineſs of 
a groſs and heavy body. All theſe ſerve to in- 
creaſe the noiſe and hurry, the care and the 
pomp, but not the pleaſure or enjoyment of the 
wealthy: Hence was that obſervation of So- 
lomon : If riches increaſe, they are increaſed that 
eat them, and what profit has the owner therecf, 
Javing the bebolding of it with his eyes? Ibid. 
A moſt extraordinary happineſs this, to be 
the hoſt of their neighbourhood; to have one's 
houſe the rendezvous of the idle and the glut- 
tonous, of buffoons and flatterers ; and yet, if 
the rich live otherwiſe, preſently they grow in- 
famous and ſtink; they are looked upon as I. 
dian graves, where wealth is not laid up, but loſt 
and buried; they are loaded with the curſes of 
ſome, with the hatred of others, and with the 
cenſures of all; and this is almoſt as bad as to 
. peſtered with impertinences and flattery. 
This 1 is the whole of the matter; if people ve 
| an 
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and admire, tis their ignorance ; if they fawn 
or flatter, tis their baſeneſs; but ſtill remem- 
ber, 'tis the people, tis the crowd that doth 
this. Shonld a man of letters or | ſpirit be 
over-aw'd by the laws of cuſtom or ſome un- 


happy neceſſity into the commiſſion of this 


idolatry, he could not but deſpiſe the idol he 
bowed down to, and ſee it a mere lump of 
wood or ſtone, notwithſtanding its gaudy dreſſes ; 
tho' I acknowledge, I comprehend not what 
can reduce a philoſopher to this piece of ſhame- 
ful diſſimulation; the ſoul that is great in itſelf, 


is ſo in deſpite of fortune; he that can live 


virtuouſly, can live happily in the loweſt ſtate : 
and he that deſires but little, has no need of 
much: he that can deſpiſe riches, can deſpiſe 
the inſolence and pride of the rich: in one 
word, he that can command himſelf, needs be 
a ſlave to none. 

After all, I think it were poſſible to evince 
the miſchievouſneſs of wealth as plainly as 1 
have its uſeleſſneſs; but that were to preſs the 
point further than my preſent deſign requires: 
for my buſineſs was to ſhew, either that for- 
tune was not neceſſary to our happineſs, or as 
far as it is, that tis in our own. power; both 
which I may now preſume myſelf to have ſuf- 
ficiently performed. I will therefore pals on 
to the objection from fate, 


CHAP, 
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The notron of Fate Pated. Mir s eee Fata 
from ſpiritual pride and 2 ntfs, Fate 
impugned. 1. By authority. Faribus opinions 
about it, andits cauſes. The extent of its em- 
re. The mind exempt, The true differ 

betzween the Pythagorean and Stoic ae 
different opinions about the neceſſity implied in 
Fate.——Cbriftion Fate worfe than the Pagan. 
2. By reaſon and revelation. Fate cannot de- 
rive itſelf from matter nor from God: "tis re- 
pugnant to ſenſe and experience, the conſequences xi 
of Fate. Scripture cleared from countenancing P. 
Fate. Demonſtrated from the nature of God, I , 
515 declared 5 and government, 55 


Mongſt the many ſhifts and Jebices men 
A have invented to quiet conſcience, and 5 
8 at once to excuſe and enjoy 

e h. their luſts, this is none of the K 


* leaſt, that they impute all to 4 
_ Fate; not only the events that befal them, but 8 


„ even their crimes and follies, as Juvenal did an 
the diſſoluteneſs of Peribomius; that is, they be 


believe, or would be thought to do fo, that all 7 
our affections aud actions, and all events that we 
befal us, are inevitable; that no prudence can 
prevent, no induſtry fruſtrate the decrees of | ab 
fate, againſt which we ſtruggle but in vain. ho 


Ez - This 1 is the popular and general notion of fate, 
taught 


wh * 
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taught firſt by Democritus, Empedecles, Hrra- 
clitus and Laach and ſo derived down from 
age to bp and prevailing moſtly amongſt the 
multizude. Thus Baccylides in Stobeus's Eclogue, 
expreſſes the popular notion of fate : "Tre 7s not hed 
man to chuſe his fate, whether 

wealthy peace, or mmexorable one 8 47570 


et rot, Br dh 0 d 7 


war, or all confounding ſedi- lanele- "new; tri 
tion ; but fate, the ſovereign ar- er ods 
biter of each, leads us on blind Woe at ner 
and hoodwinked to our ruin. And Ee. Phe. 3. — 
Euripides expreſſes the other 4 
part of the opinion, containing the adaman- 
tine chain, the inſuperable neceſſity of fate, thus; 
Mopoipact Ts 1 @uyely Japuis & ol gopia rij a 
ra. d Hr Wpry ups ar mover EE. Tig not 
2 to fhun our deſtiny; nor can amg bu- 
man prudence ward its blows ; nor can any thing 
but endleſs and fruitle fs troubles attend our conten- 
tion with it. 

Tis a ſign of a deſperate 8 or deſperate 
im} udence, to diſpute againſt our common 
ſenſe; and to defi che daily experience of man- 
kind; and r this the — — of an univer- 
fal fate (och a5 this is) are guilty of; for they. 


deny that liberty in man, which all laws divine 


and human; all exhortationg and advices, all 
commendation and reproof, 2. e. plainly” God 
and man do fu _ for if the mind of man 
were over- ruled, if his prefent and future ſtate 


were fix d and Metern by a fatal and inexor- 
able neceſſity; then, as laws, advice, and ex- 


hortation would be uſeleſs and impertinent; ſo 
1 all 
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all reproof would be unjuſt, and all praiſe and 
reward undeſerved; and yet, tho the aſſertion 
of late be  oppreſs'c 'd and een by all theſe ab- 
ſurdities, it wants not at this day its maintain- 
ers and ſticklers : I for there are who maintain 3 
neceſlity i in human affairs. and events, derived 
from the influence of heavenly bodies. Which 
notion of fate, take in the wards. of Maniling 2 


Fata regunt orbem, certd 7 Rant i omnia Ke. 
Tongagie per certos ſignantur tempora cur ſus. 
_— entes morimur, finiſque ab origine pendet. 
. Ae Manil. ionen Porr 47 
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end "And there are e others, oc tho! they condemn 
judicial aſtrology, in ſet treatiſes writ againſt i it, 
do yet maintain ſuch eternal decrees as imply a 
more flexible fate than any Pagan but Demo- 
critus, and thoſe juſt now mention'd with him, 
did ever hold: nay, a fate more impious than 
that of Democritus ; for what he imputed to 
ſenſeleſs matter, theſe do to God; and as much 
more rigid as it is more impious than his; for 
he neyer thought of another life wherein eter- 
nal miſery ſhould puniſh thoſe Opry that were 
pnavaidable i T 
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yery plain; it feeds the yanity and'curioſity of 
ſome, and the pride of others; tis a luſcious | 


1 7 : 


Beier to curious and vain minds, to fancy 
bk 


confidently and without remorſe, if they did ſin 
fatally; or rather, nothing could be branded 
with the infamy of fin and ſhame, when what- 
ever men did, were the effect, the unavoidable 
eff: of nature and neceſſity, an act of obedi- 
enge: to thoſe fatal laws whigh they could not 
tranſgreſs. Tertullian therefore ſpeaks very 
properly when be ſaith, Mentis male impetus 
vel. fatg vel aftris, imputant, nolunt ſuum effe 


quod. malum agnoſeunt : They impute the heat 


and ſallies of thetr luſi to flars and fate, being 
unwilling to, charge themſelves with the guilt. 
o tht which they cum tobe evil , This is the 
PL © 8 uſe 
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. animos, fa- 
to acta dictitans quz . 
militum ducumque 


* of lng in Tacitus : the 
Roman legions. had behaved 
ee frauds themſelyes very unworthy of 
2 Wh + bp. the name and reputation they 
poſſeſſed, and were extremely 
dejected under the conſciene of i it; therefore 
he, to chear and encourage em, and to wipe off 
the ſtain and diſhonour of their miſdemeanour, 
imputed to fate that which ought with truth to 
have been imputed to the diſſention of their lea- 
ders and thernſclves, and to the fraud and cun- 
ning of their enemies. From this little that has 
been ſaid, as it appears why proud and vicious 
men contend for fate, ſo does it likewiſe of 
what importance it is to free men's minds from a 
perſuaſion ſo pernicious to the intereſt of virtue, 
the peace of the publick, the happineſs of man, 

and he honour of God. 
To which purpoſe, chat I may contribute an 

1 can, Ill conſider, 
 Firft, On which fide ſtands the advantage of 
Authority, whether for or againſt fate. 
Second. 5 * ain reaſon, and as plain re- 

-velation, 4 ictate in this point. 

As to the firſt, I will not Nang to make a 
f juſt and int lliglble collection 
CE ariety a” of the different notions which 
its 3 have been taken up of fate; 
tis evident from that which 
| Grotius has done of this kind, not only how 
tedious and voluminous, but alſo how obſcure 


and confus d the difcourſes of men have been 
on 


a 
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on this fubject: I ſhall only therefore, as far as 
my memory will ſerve me, conſider their opi- 


nions in ſuch a manner as the nature of this pre- 


ſent enquiry ſhall ablige me. Moſt philoſophers 
do agree in one general notion of fate, that it is 
a connection or Rojo: of cauſes ſucceſſively de- 
pending upon one another and producing a ne- 


 ceſlary effect pr event, 61 640 aiTuwv arnpabatO., 


(Nemefius.) Opinions concerning the firſt 
ground or original of this neceſſary connection 
or dependance were very various; ſome aſerib- 
ing it to demons or ſpirits, fome ta the influence 
of ars, ſome to the circumaction or whirling 
about of the heavens, ſome to an univerfal ſoul, 
ſome to the force of motion, ſome to the con- 
texture and contrivance of natures, others to 
atoms, and others to God: and indeed ſince mat- 
ter or mind are the two only things into which 
all philoſophers have ultimately reſolved their 
ſearch and enquiries after the original of all 
things, they ought to have looked for no other 
original of fate than one of theſe two. But this 
concerns my preſent queſtion but very little ; for 
if man be over-ruled and determined by fatal 
laws, it matters little how it came to be ſo: nor 
did I mention this variety of opinions for any 
other reaſon than this, that it gives us juſt occa- 
flon to ſuſpect fate itſelf as an erroneous and ill- 
grounded poſition ; for obſcutity, and intricacy, 
and multiplicity of different notions about the 
fame thing, are the general marks of falſhood 
jag error, OI” „ 


But 


| empire. 
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But. FIR: are two things voy material to be 


enquired after. | 
Firſt, How far the empire or dominion of 
fate was generally extended, 
And ſecondly, What kind of neceſlity, or 
what degrees of it were generally e 
to conſtitute fate, 


As to the extent of Its anne, this one ie 
is very remarkable, that the 
: "A 27 . heathens did exempt the mind 
of man from its ſovereignty, 
8 indeed believed the ſoul of man as 
neceſſarily and fatally moved by the impreſſion 
of his atoms, as any other natural or irrational 
body. But Epicurus deſerted him in this; and 
following the conduct of common ſenſe and ex- 
perience, acknowledged the liberty of the ſoul of 
man, and laboured (as Plutarch tells us) with 
all his might to aſſert It, and to preſerve the diſ- 
tinction of virtue and vice, which fate deſtroys ; 
to ſerve this Hypothefis it was, that he invented 
that new motions of his atoms, called by Lucre- 
tius, Clinamen, ſufficiently expos'd by Tully, and 
how well defended by Gaſſendus, I am not con- 
cerned to examine: for I have produced this opi- 
nion only as an inſtance of the clearneſs of this 
truth, that the ſoul of man is not ſubject to fate; 
for had not his liberty been undeniable and ſelf- 
evident, the principles of Epicurus s philoſophy 
had certainly obliged him to follow Democritus 
in this, as in all other points, and to have be- 
1 the ſoul itſelf over- ruled by fate. A 
The 
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The poets indeed made the monarchy of fate 


» 


| 0 univerſal, that they believ'd the gods them- 


ſelves ſubject to it. Thus Jupiter in Homer 

bemoans the fate of his Sarpedon, which he 
could not prevent. And thus another poet re- 
preſents Apollo ſtriving in vain, by all the power 
of art and virtue of herbs, to reſtore life to 
his Hyactnthus. Nor was this the only poe- 
tick fancy; tis uſual with Plato to extend the 


_ dominion of fate over the gods themſelves: 


but this was no wonder; for fate with him im- 
ports the immutable laws of the ſupreme God, 
and gods thoſe ſpirits that were created by him. 
The Stoics indeed (at leaſt ſome of them) aſ- 
ſigned a worſe reaſon for this ſovereignty of 
fate; namely, that the ſupreme architect could 


not correct the defects and incapacities of mat- 


ter. After all this, tis no wonder that St. 


Auſtin (de Civ. Dei, I. 5. c. 1.) ſhould take this 


to be the general notion of fatal events, that 
they were ſuch as proceeded from the neceſſity 


of I know not what order, maugre God and 


man. But all this while it muſt be remembered, 
that this dominion of fate, tho' it limited the 

power, did not over-awe or neceſſitate the will 
of their gods. And no wonder: for I never 
find, as I remarked before, that any but Demo- 
critus and his tribe did extend the dominion of 
his fate over the ſoul of man. Hierocles makes 
the Pythagorean fate nothing elſe but the execu- 
tion of that immutable divine decree, that the 
virtuous ſhould be rewarded, and the vicious 


puniſhed; and at the ſame time doth utterly 


deny, that man 1s any way neceſſitated or over- 
ruled 
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ruled in hl choice or actions. Aber tepre⸗ 


ſanting the Platonic fate, detetmines indeed the 


event of things fatal; but at the ſame time he 


leaves the minds of men poſſeſs d of their juſt and 
natural liberty. And whatever unavoidable con- 
nettion of cauſes the Stoics talked of, no ons did 

more exalt and magnify the li- 


5 0 N Wet is berty and power of the mind 
F Ars, of man: ſo that Neme/hus might 


al. Thy $2 tay 
tern in! very well in general affirm, 


7 wor 1 : _ 
xa *£xxh161 repre that the wiſeſt of the Greeks 
ThE Nemel. 3-37 bhehev'd mens minds free, and 

the events of their actions fatal, 
haber he had reſpect to the former or the Jat- 


ter; for thus far the Pythagorean, Platbnicy and 
Store agreed, that the — of man was free, 


that events were fatal. Now tis not to be won- 
dered at, that they, who did not judge the cala- 
mitous of proſperous ifſues of outward things to 
deſerve evil, ſhould place ſuch events wholly out 
of our own power, and deem them no way de- 


dent upon our behaviour: tis enough that 


left man's true happineſs, i. e. wiſdom and 
virtue, in his own power, which they always did. 


Aa x kl ( Veil. Ocor) N pee, ab roi Foy ELIE 
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in 0 AN et em curl To. Tov eJevrs; 
(Marcus Ant, } 1.) And it deſerves here to 
be remembered, that they confined this fatality 
of events to this life : for ſuch of them as did 
believe: the eternal duration, or im mortality of 
the ſoul, did alſo believe that its miſery or hap- 
pineſs in that ſtate, did depend on its behaviour 


in this. But how came the /Þatenics and Py- 
thagor cans, 
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chagoreans, who ſet that value upon temporal 
—(— which they deſerved, to agree thus far 
with the ö in afſerting the fatality of 
events? Or, how came the ſtorm and fury of all 
writers to light ſo heavily only upon the Szorcs 
fate, if theſe taught the ſame thing with Pytha- 
goras and Plato? They did indeed all of them 
acknowledge events fatal, and yet they differ d 
W 4p in their notion of this fatality. 

For, Firſt, The Stoic fate depended partly 
upon matter, partly upon God; whereas the 
Platonic fate depended wholly upon the will of 
a wiſe, powerful and good God. 

Secondly, The Pythagorean and Platonic did 
believe good and evil to be diſpenſed by a divine 
and immutable law ; but ſo; that one Would be 
the reward of virtue, and the other the puniſh- 
ment of vice. So that fate with them was no- 
thing elſe but the execution of that decree of 
God in the prophet, Say ye to the righteous, it 

ſhall be well with him; for he ſhell eat the fruit 

of bis doings. Wo unto the wicked, it ſhall be ill 
with him; for the reward of his hands ſhall bg 

given him, Iſa. xxiii. But the Szozcs, in their 
aſſertion of the fatality of events, had no ſuch 

regard to the virtue or vice of man: nor did 

they ſettle or ſuppoſe any ſuch neceſſary connec- 

tion or dependance between vice and virtue of 

man on the one hand, and puniſhment and re- 

ward on the other. | 
Thirdly, Tho' the Platonic taught, chat all 


things were comprehended within the co 


of 1 that is, the general and immutable laws 
| of 
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of the Bf on Being, yet did they not all be- 
lieve that all particulars were decreed and deter- 
mined; whereas the” Storrs (if we follow tlie 
common opinion) did not exempt any particulat 


event from the oveiorilling: 222 oy e 


2 : 
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And laſtly, The'gecerhry of re Ste fate 
Wis rigid and inflexible ; but that of the Plaro- 
nic was not, or at leaſt, not in all e And 
this puts me in mind of the . 

Setbnd thing confiderable is the: notion of 
fate, J. e. What kind of neeeſſity, 
grees of it are ſuppoſed to rendet ab ewt fatal! ? 
the Storcs did indeed think, that the necefity 
of fate was uncontroulable, irrôſiſtible, e 
able; tho' I cannot deny, but that the 0 jirfion 
of Chryfippus and Seneca too (as he explains it 
| ſomewhere in his Natural 'Queſtions) concerning 
fate, if placed in an advantageous light, would 
look with a more pleaſing and favourable aſpect 
upon the liberty of man: but let the Szoics 
think what they will, I do not find that others 
thought ſuch a neceſſity as this alone, and no- 
thing leſs ſufficient to make up fate; or over- 
ruling influence of the ſtars; did yet believe, 


dun the evil they threatened, might be _— 
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ed by prayers, ſatrifices, and ther rites, accord - 

ing to that of Nemefus; There pi 
are no. influences, no: aſþets of ben, 122 
Harb fo forward and malignant, neva: f, 73 ta. x} 
fo. fatal and irre/ijible,. but pon ary yr 
that prayers and expiations may n he l 
faeeten and mitigate. them, or 7 peu a 
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elſe prevail with. thoſe Powers ai dna Tag imopyte> 
hich govern | them," fo divert. du or 9 — 4 
their menaces. Beſides chie, . re eee. 
= If the diſtinction of fate into 25 a Nen iy 
Cle yoke | | nuevo dat em *. 
denunciative and peremptory 236. 
or conditional, was very well 
te | known to the heathens. This laſt v Was 4 fot, 
„hade neceſſity depended upon ſome antecer 
id dent conditions, upon ſome ſuppobtions which 
might or might not be fulfilled. / This Servius 
diſcourſes: largely of, u pon that Place of Virgil: 


; 
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8 ouig nec fato, merita nec are diba, ” 
Sed miſera ante diem | 2 
Before ber day fell the unhappy maid, 44 
. love, not fate; nor her own crimes betray 4. 5 


Where he chat pleaſes may #55 ran Pr Wi. 
of this conditional fate: And, to come to an 
end, the neceſlity of fate, iut he opinion of Ari, 
Ns flatle and . if Gaſſendus repreſents it 
ers rightly, was not an inflexible uncontroulable 
10=- one, but one ſubje to alteration and change, 
er- to chance and many impediments, being no- 
we, thing elſe but th t energy or efficacy in na- 
ert- ral bodies, which the wiſdom of man did 
ed often prevent, the induſtry and courage of 
Vor. IJ. 5 man 
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man did often maſter, and chance did often 


hinder and over-rule. By all this we ſec 
plainly how careful the heathens were, that the 
neceſſity of fate might not deſtroy the liberty 
of man; how earneſtly they contended for ſuch 
a fatality of events, as might not cancel man's 
obligation to virtue, nor diſcourage him from 
the expectation and purſuit of happineſs: for 


now to draw to a point, and to make ſome uſe 


of this tedious fecital of the Pagan notions of 
fate; if we aſſert a Stoical fate, we yet leave the 
wiſe man whatever encouragements he can de- 
rive from the rewards of another life, and what- 
ever ſatisfaction he can derive from virtue itſelf 
in this. And certainly though temporal events 
were fatal without any connection to, or depen- 
dence upon the choice and actions of man; yet 
even on this ſuppoſition, virtue were eligible, 
as that which teaches us to enjoy proſperity, 
and bear bravely that adverſity which we could 


not prevent; but if, with other philoſophers, 


we did believe, that not only the ſucceſs of 
another life, but even that of this too, did de- 
pend wholly upon our behaviour, and that 
events were therefore only fatal, becauſe thoſe 
decrees of God, which did award: happineſs to 


the virtuous the” miſery to the wicked, are 


fixed and immutable; then we could not de- 
fire more powerful encouragements to virtue, 
or more evident proof that it is in our own 
power to be happy. If we grant the ne— 
ceſſity that makes up fate, flexible and mu- 
table, or if we ſuſpend a fatal event upon 
conditions, as it were but reaſonable to ima- 


gine 
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vine that all evil ones are ſuſpended, there will 
be no reaſon to queſtion whether man's happi- 
neſs be in his o power. If we make the ne- 
ceſſity of a denunciative fate, which even wiſ- 
dom and virtue cannot Race bent extend itſelf 
to ſome few things: and that fate or fortune, 
which drags only fools and ſluggards in chains 
after it, more general and univerſal; which 
is a notion Cæœlius Rhodrginus (I. x. c. 20.) 
ſeems to have taken from the Platonics; we meet 
with, nothing in all this which can rationally! 
deter the induſtry and hopes of any man. If, 
laſtly, with Ariſtotle and Epicurus, we attribute 
no mare: force or ſtrength to fate, than to the 
efficacy of natural cauſes, which, we experience 
every day, is not irreſiſtible (for the mind over- 
comes thoſe inclinations we derive from natural 
temper, and life may be lengthen'd or ſhorten'd: 
by temperance and luxury; it being a flame 
which is not of itſelf ſo inextinguiſhable, but 
that it requires our Care to cherith it, and bar- 
ren grounds may. be improved and cultivated, 
Sc.) then nothing is more evident than that it 
behoves to act like men, fince our reafon and 
virtue have the neceſſary tendency and efficacy, 
as well as any other natural cauſes; and ſince the 
concurrence of our endeavours may ſo much 
more properly be ſuppoſed neceſſary to promote 
our happineſs, than the influences of the ſtars, 
as it has a more direct and immediate operation 
upon our affairs, than the motion of thoſe hea- 
venly bodies can have. 


e 
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And now: ks would expect to find that fate 
Gs FIR fot 2a in the Chriſtian, which was 
ah Teal. baniſh'd the Pagan world ? 
Who would expect that the 

mind of man ſhould be fetter'd and bound by a 
more inexorable and deplorable neceſſity now in 
this age of ligbt and grace, than ever it · was in 
the thickeſt darkneſs of Paganiſm ? Who could 
now believe that man's eternal ſucceſs, in ano- 
ther life, ſhould be as fatal as ever the Sroic did 
believe his temporal one in this? Or who could 
ever imagine that Chriſtians would charge that 
upon the decrees of a wiſe and good God, which 
the heathens, out of their honour for him, did 
ever refuſe to do? For thoſe of them, who made 
fate entirely the decree of God, did believe, that 
in the diſpenſation of evils, God did wholly 
regard mens crimes and ſins; that there was 
no other fate attended any man than what he 
was himſelf the author of. And they who did 
believe a fatality of events without any depen- 
dence upon the behaviour of man, did impute 
it to matter, not to God; to the deficrency of 
the one, not to the will of the other. Tisd true, 
ſuch a fate is not to be found in the ſcriptures, 
as we ſhall ſee anon; nor is to be found in the 
fathers of the chürch b we may find Juſtin 
Martyr, Tertullian, La#tantius, and St. Auftix 
bimſch (however accuſed by ſome as a fata- 
lit) zealouſly diſputing againſt the Pagan fate. 
What would they have done, had there been 
then ſuch a notion of fate as has ſince pre- 
vailed amongſt ſome Chriſtians ; which is briefly 


this, that che eternal miſery of nineteen on 
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of the world (1 ſpeak modeſtly) and the eter- 
nal happineſs of The twentieth, is fatal; that 
the means conducing t to theſe ends are fatal; the 
one being ſhut up under the invincible neger 
ty of natural impotence, and rejection from fuf* 


fictent grace; the other being called and acted 


by grace irreffiible ; that this neceſſity of fate 
is the reſult of a dwine decree; that 124 decree 
proceeded from mere arbitrary will without 
any regard to the behaviour of man. They that 
cried out againſt” the Pagan fate, that it ſah- 
verted human life, that i it defeated all laws, that 
it left man no aſe 'of his reaſon, that it left no 
place for rational Hopes or fears; with What 
bitter in vectives muſt they needs have aff aulted 
this fate? The Pagan fate left the wr! free; 
this bound and fetter'd, not only bereav'd of na- 
tural power and liberty (for we contend not 
about that) but huts of grace and divine aſ- 
ſiſtance: the Pagan fate, in the opinion of a 
great many, if not moſt, did not teach a rigid 
and inflexible neceſſiy; chis doth: they amongſt 
the Pagans who taught the neceſſity of fate in- 
exorable, underſtopd it of neceſſity, in temporal 
events; but this fate extends it to eternal ONES. 
The Szorc, the greater aſſertor of fate, acknow- 
Caged, nay, eagerly contended, that man might 

be virtuous 5 happy in deſpite of fate; but 
theſe men make human happineſs, and virtue 
the very object of their fate; making fin. and 
miſery, virtue and happineſs as fatal as N 
events ts Whatever. 
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In vain now, ſhall any one of em think; to 
| excuſe their. docttine from the imputation of 
e fate, by telling us (as “ ſome 
* 27 8 25 do) that fate, in the Pagan no- 
Trat, tion, did involve God as well 
3 Hers { 1: 88,0080: within the compaſs of 

its necelbirg 3 . what they teach, is. nothing 
elſe but God's voluntary decree. This is a miſe- 
xable ſhift; for this doth. nat at all lighten. the 
weight of that fatal neceſſity that lies upon un- 
happy man, to think that God is not ſubjqct to 


the ſame: nay, on the Us be 3 Ba 
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Since 1 power to curs 4 "fate Sbied. 55 u 
Te gods you, cannot but from * Jeep ene 


It was pure piety in the Stoic to impiote, tha be 
fatality of event, which he thought independent th 
of the good or ill behaviour of man, to any thing of 
rather than to God, what i impiety !/—But I haveſſh 9 
done, 1 have ſufficiently conſidered which way m 

the ſtream of authority runs; and it evident to 
appears to be againſt all ſuch notions of fate, a ly 
put it out of a man's power, to be virtuous and or 
92 and determine his ſin and miſery wholi te: 
neceſſary and unapofdabe. I will now proceed fat 


to conſider, Yip in 
0 Second, 
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Secondly, What plain reaſon and as plain re- 
velation do dictate in this point. 
Thou doſt believe fate, and 
therefore doſt deſpair of happi- 
neſs; thy ſenſe muſt be plainly this, all is in the 
power of fate, nothing in thine own; there is 
nothing in thee to do that can contribute to make 
thee virtuous or happy. Whence can this neceſ- 


Reaſon and rewe- 


lation againſ fate. 


ſity, this fate proceed? There are but two prin- 


ciples were ever fancied to be the firſt cauſes of 
all things, God and matter. Doſt thou believe 
this neceſſity proceeds from matter, from the 
motion of atoms, or the influence of ſtars? 
This belief, as St. Auſtin argues, does ſubvert 
the foundation of all religion; for he who be- 
lieves that he depends upon fate, not God, can 
have no ſufficient. reaſon for the worſhip of that 
God, on whom he hath no dependence: but 
this 1 is that, peradventure, thou wouldſt have. 

ell, when thou art able to prove reaſon and 
underſtanding to derive themſelves from endleſs 
atoms, when thou canſt find out any kind of 
natural motion of matter or atoms, which can 
be the caufe of freedom in the will, any motion 
that can at once be neceſſary (for ſo all motion 
of atoms muſt, be it of what kind it will) and 
yet free too; for ſuch all my deliberations and all 
my choices I make, prove the motion of the mind 
to be; then I will acknowledge a fate, not on- 
ly independent from, but, if thou wilt, ſuperi- 
or to God; then I will forbear all farther at- 
tempts of charity, as vain, and leave thee to thy 
fate and miſery: but theſe are notions fo abſurd 
in themſelves, that no ſimilitudes, no argu- 
| 2 '4 4. ments, 


ments, can make em appear one jot more ridi- 
culous, or irrational, than they do, to all men 
of ſenſe at the firſt heating. There are ſotne 


errors, as well as truths, that are ſelf-evident; 
there needs no demonſtration! to convince us, 
that the onè are errors, and the other trüths; 
anch of this kind are the errors we are ſpeaking 
of : if 4 man ſhould aſſert, that death is tHe ori- 
Final of life, that ſenſeleſs marrer gives being 
5 an underſtanding mind, that necefllty is the 
parent of liberty, and ſuch like; it were an 
ünpardonable weakneſs in any man to think, 
tHat ſuch affertivns did ſtand in need of a labo- 
fious confutation. But there are, whb ſuppoſe 


God the Author of all things, and yet ſuppoſe 


Moe fatal too; the formet pn was ridi- 
u 


vlous, this is itnpions, for ! 
fatally guided by the inflaence 6 


ppoſe wk 


the ſtars, and 


that theſe ſtars have received this power änd 


III vers qui po- 


fitionem ſtellarum 

uodammodo de- 
cernentium qualis 
quiſque fit, & quid 
ei proveniat boni 


qui ve mali accidat, 
et Dei voluncate 


ſulpendunt ſi eaſdem 
ſtellas putant habere 
hanc poteſtatem tra- 
ditam fibi a ſumma 
illivs-- poteſtate, ut 
volentes iſta decer- 


nant, magnam cœ- 
10 faciunt injuriam: 


in cujus velut clariſ- 


ſim̃o ſenatu àc ſplen- 


ro ' the ground by 


energy from God; is it not natural for every 


man to break out into the 
words of St. Auſtin; Ho out- 


ragiciſiy do theſe men reproach 
heaven, obilft they believe thoſe 
erimes and villainies decreed by 


that auguft ſenate and glorious 
court in heaven, which bad any 
city upon earth detreed, it had 
deferved to have been damned 
by the common vote, and razed 
the united 


arms of mankind. When 1 
_ conſider, that the ſtars are the 
*work af God, that their ordet 
and 
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And this thooght does well become every one 
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| and motion was preſcrib d by didiſimacuria ſcele- 


raf 
him, that whatever vigourand qual 6 aligus rome? 


efficacy they have, they have nacivitasdecreviſſer, 


genere humano de- 
receiv d from him; and then cernente fuerat ever- 


remember, that God is a moſt © tenda. Aug. de Civ. 
infinitely kind and good Being; Dei, l. 5. . 


I ſhould eafily ſuffer myſelf to 


be perſuaded, that they could ſhed no W 5 
upon this lower world, but what were extreme 
ly beneficial to it; that they could have no 


aſpects but what were favourable and benign: 


I could eaſily believe, that all the inclinations 
they form in the body (if they form any) could 
be no other than innocent and virtuous ; I can 


never believe; that luſt or falſhood, malice or 


cfuelty, can come down from above; that our 


minds ſhould be impregnated with fin and fol- 


ly by the influence of heaven. No, certainly, 

if there be any virtue in the ſtars that extends 
itſelf to man, it muſt rather be the ſeed of life, 
and health, and virtue, than of diſeaſes, death, 
or vice. I can eaſily fall in with the opinion 
of thoſe learned men in Cælius Rbodiginus 

(Antig. Lees. l. x. c. 20.) who thought that 


the virtue of celeſtial bodies which e 


itſelf to excellent ends, was marred and 
verted by vicious education. And fo the 

vity of Saturn did degenerate into fullenneſs, 
niggardlineſs and melancholy ? the magnanimi- 
fr Mars into rathneſs and fool-hardineſs 
the ſharpneſs and fagacity of Mercury into mil. 
chievous craft and ſubtilty; the ſweetneſs and 
gentleneſs of Venus into filthy luſt, and ſo on. 


that 
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that pretends to any religion, whether revealed 


or natural: for this is conſonant to the excel en: 
ey of the divine nature. be 


But this ſort of fate ſpringing from the i in- 
uence of any natural bodies, 


. is not only repugnant to reaſon, 
| but to our fenſe and experience: 
For nothing is more plain than this, that, any 
ſuch influence cannot affect the mind, but thro 
the body ; and we do frequently find our reaſon 
afſesting its power and dominion againſt all the 
force and ſtrength} of the body. Nor doth 
reaſon only, but in every nation, law and cuſ: 
tom, triumph over. the ſtrongeſt inclinations of 
nature. As the Innocence of the Seres, the 
chaſtity: of thoſe in Arabia and Ofreene, the 
abſtinence of the Brachmans, and numerous 
inſtances, which, he that pleaſes, may ſee in 
Bardęſenes the Syrian, and others, do abun- 


dantly manifeſt that their manners are the effect 


not of the influence of thoſe planets that rule 
their birth, but of thoſe laws. and cuſtoms that 
rule their country: Since therefore that neceſſi! 
which our natural tempers and inclinations do 
impoſe upon the mind, is the utmoſt fate that 
we can imagine to pie oceed from the influence of 
any natural bodies, tis nonſenſe to ſuppoſe that 
fate infuperable or uncontroulable, which we ſee 
baffled and defeated, every day, and, in every 
nation. 
The ſum of thoſe ecaſons Ihave offer'd againſt 
"ng is this; if we make God the Author of it, 
we impiouſly charge him with what_is repug- 


nant to his nature; for a 8999 God cannot be 
the 
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the cauſe of man's miſery: if matter, we ridi- 


culouſſy ſuppoſe, that woke is itſelf ſenſeleſs and 


inanimate, . ſhould produce and govern, a being 
endow'd with. life, underſtanding, . and, liberty : 
if the fars, we run again into the ſame ablur- 
dities ; for if they have their fatal influence from | 
God, then, properly ſpeaking, God is the Au- 
thor, they but the inſtrument of our fate: if 
from 19 then our dependence on, and 
worſhip of God is vain; and beſides, we ab- 
ſurdly ſubject the reaſon and liberty of the mind 
of, man to the ſenſeleſs tyranny of atoms. If 
from the conſideration of the cauſes of fate we 
deſcend to examine what our experience teaches 
us, what common ſenſe informs us, each of em 
bears witneſs to the ſovereignty and liberty, of 
the mind of man. 

If we ſhould come in the laſt place, to exa- 
mine what woud be the con- o 
ſequences of a fatal neceſſity fle. has ne, s 
over-ruling man and human 
affairs, they are ſuch as are not only — — con- 
tradictions in themſelves, but fatal and deſtruc- 
tive both to the publick and private good of 
mankind. . Tis true, were the liberty of doing 


evil taken Crank man, we ſhould have no reaſon 


to complain; for then there would be nothing 
wanting to make the ſtate of man happy as 


that of angels, but immortality : but to bereave 
man of all. power to do good, to neceſſitate 


and compel him to be wicked, how dreadful 
are the effects which. muſt follow this? He that 


ſtains his hands in the blood of his ſovereign or 
his parent, will accuſe his ſtars not himſelf; 


he 
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he that pelſotes himſelf in the tneWKilckis em- 


| braces of a mother or daughter, may defend 
his actions as his fate, not choice: and how 


readily ſhall we do all that rage or luſt invites 
us to, when there is an excuſe prepared for all 
we do; for he is no more blameable who com- 
mits the evil which he could not help, than he 


is worthy of praiſe who did the good which he 


could not forbear. Were it true, that what- 
ever miſchief man did, he were neceſſitated to 
do; we might with more juſtice arraign the 
ſtars and atoms, than malefactors: and all the 
inſtruments of miſchief would be every jot as 

uilty and criminal, as the man that us'd them. 
Wes. this true, we might as properly betake 


ourſelves to magic and inchantments, as to ad- 


vices and exhortations, when we would reclaim 


the vicious: nor yet could the one be more ef- 
fectual than the other; for what could alter 


what is unalterable? And for the ſame reaſon 
we might forbear our ſacrifices and prayers, 
fince what will be, muſt be, png" cannot be 
otherwiſe. ibn 


1711 
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7 ou firive in vain with pray rs to move 
The nexorable fates above. 


Reptitance and tears ten may bo | Wi 
Sake calls expiation, Ægræ mentis ſolatia, 
The deluding dreams of a ſuperſtitious mind; but 
could ever procure us any any real advantage; 


fo that on this * what is now thaught 
the 
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the only wiſdom, would be then the only folly 
of a ſinnet, repentance. I think I may — 
here; for if it be not by this time evident, he- 
ther reaſon be for or againſt fate, we may juſtiy 
deſpair of diſcovering what reaſon dictates in 
this or any other _— 1 will now ban 
to examine, 

What plain text of ſeriptove ſpeaks in this 
point, And here, in the firſt _ 
place, wo are to expect no o- dives v 
ther fate than what depends 
upon God: for the ſcripture makes allthingsde- 
rive their original from him, and all things de- 

nd upon him. There is but one Creator, and 
one Lord; and therefore the creature can be ſub- 
ject to no laws, but ſuch as he enacts: fo that 
whatever fate we now live under, muſt be im- 
puted to the voluntary decree of God. | Is then 
the eternal ruin of man fatal and unavoidable ? 
It we enquire into the original of this unhap 
neceſſity, it mult be ultimately reſolved into _ 
divine will, When God then decreed the ine- 
vitable ruin of man, under what notion did hg 
_ conſider his ruin? Under that of miſery, or 
that of puniſhment? If under the notion of 
1 this implies plainly that we are 
to thank ourſelves for our ruin: for puniſhment _ . 
is nothing elſe, but the infliction of that mi 
which our ſin and folly have deſerved. But if 
under the notion of miſery, how can this con- 
ſiſt with the infinite goodneſs or wiſdom of 
God? Alas! How contradictory is this to ſcrip- 
ture? There God ſwears that he delights not 
in the death of a finner ; this decree — 
* e 
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_ poſe.himto ee in the death of 1 (1. 
there he is repreſented full of compaſſion, and 
fo, wrath, even upon the repeated provo- 
cations; this decree repreſents him ſo addicted 
to wrath and cruelty, that he made a world on 
urpoſe to have whereon to exerciſe it; and 
doth exerciſe it merely for the delight he takes 
in it: the ſcripture finally repreſents him full of 
divine love for mankind, and not only not deſi- 
rous that they ſhould periſh, but extremely 
deſirous that they 'thould be partakers of ever- 
laſting life: this decree ſuppoſes him ſo utter an 
enemy to, and hater of, mankind, that he made 
the far greater part to-no other end, but only 
to make them miſerable. Let any unpreju- 
diced: perſon judge now, whether this be not as 
contradictory to the ſcripture as it is to ſenſe : 


nor is it poſſible that any one, unleſs prejudic'd, Nu 
ſhould look into holy writ, and not diſcern evi- t! 
dently that man's ruin is the effect of fin, not ( 
only wilfully and preſumptuouſly committed, Ju 


but alſo obſtinately and impenitently perſiſted in 
in: and that God is ſo far from being fond of ti 


our ſufferings and calamities, that he is ever and of 
anon bewailing the diſappointment of his love, na 
the defeat of his grace and mercy, by our ob- wi 
ftinacy and impenitence : 1t 18 the voice of his th 


Son, tis the voice of God. O Feruſalem, Je- 
ruſalem, thou that killeſt the prophets, and 
oneſt them which are ſent unto thee : how of- 
ten would I have gathered thy children toge- 
ther, even as a ben gathers her chickens under 
| her wings, and ye would not | Matt. xxiii. If 

therefore we deſire to know what the will of 
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God is, with reſpect to man, this is a full and 
plain declaration of it; there can be no other, 
much leſs any contradictory to this: if I may 
not confidently rely upon this declaration of the 
divine 200l, there is no revealed truth that I can 
depend upon; nor can revelation ſtand us in an! 
ſtead : for nothing can be aſſerted with greater 
perſpicuity or ſtronger aſſeveration. But I have 
no ſcruples in me about this matter, I have no 
fears nor jealouſies of any ſecret degree of latent 
wl repugnant to his declar'd one. I am as 
ſure that God is good and true, as that he is eter- 
nal and almighty: and were he not, we could 
reap but little comfort from all his other attri- 
butes, how great or glorious ſoever in themſelves. 
But, bleſſed be God, if from examining thoſe 


declarations of his 2, which God has made 
us, we proceed to examine the manner and me- 
thod of his government, as it relates to mankind 


(which is another, and the only way left us to 
judge of his will and decree) we ſhall find no 
inſtance in the whole ſeries of divine diſpenſa- 
tions, which can create in us the leaſt ſuſpicion 


of lying under an arbitrary and tyrannical fate: 


nay, if we conſider the acts of divine providence, 
we find the quite contrary; that God ſo governs 


the world, that the iſſues of things are not fatal 


and unavoidable, but dependent upon ourſelves; 
that God is free, man free, and the events of 
things free, from any inevitable neceſſity: God 
indeed is ever bound to do what is beſt, what 
is wiſeſt, and can do no otherwiſe; this is the 
only fate God is ſubject to; but a poſſibility of 
different events is no way repugnant to his wiſ- 

ids dom, 
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dom, jutice or goodneſs, - In a proper ſenſe, 
therefore, there is no fate above him, that can 
impoſe a neceſſity upon him: nor does he im- 
pole any upon himſelf: if there is in any part 
of his government, à fatal and a peremptory 
neceſſity, we ſhould- certainly find the tracks 
and footſteps of it amongſt inanimate and ſen- 
ſitive beings: how great a liberty does God 
make uſe of in this part of his government: the 
ſun, whoſe courſe ſeems certain and invariable 
Ess the imaginary laws of fate, ſhall, if need be, 
Nand ſtock ſtill, or what is more, move back- 
ward towards its eaſt (Fofb. x.) An inſtance of 
both we read of in Scripture, when God 
thought fit to execute his judgments upon the 
Amorites: and condeſcended to give Hegetiab 
a miraculous aſſiſtance of his mercy (2 Ange 
xx.) The firſt ſhall not exert its natural heat, but 4 
ſhall ceaſe to burn and conſume; and when * 
he ſees fit (as in the caſe of the three children, 12 
Dan. ii.) becomes as harmleſs as the morning 
light; the waters ſhall ceaſe to flow, as did the be 
Red ſea, when the army of 1/-ae/ march'd thro' W 50: 
it, and ſaw with horror and delight, the rolling he 
waves ſtand fix d and unmov'd as the rocks and th: 
ſhores that bounded them; and yet what neceſ- 
ſity, what fate can we conceive more immuta- 
ble, whatever connection of cauſes it be pro- 
duced by, than that which makes the ſun move, 
the fire burn, the water flow? If we confider 
His government of kingdoms, where, if any 
here, the periods and revolutions of miſery and 
proſperity ſhould ſeem fatal and immutable; here 


_ we ſhall find the tootiteps: of unqueſtion- 
able 
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able liberty: Let us, for inſtance, conſider God's 
government fof the Jews, what are the Laws 
which God obliges himſelf to obſerve towards 
them; JF you walk in my fa. 

tutes, and keep ny command- Leu. . 3, 44 
ments and do them ; then I will 
give yon rain in due ſeaſon, and the land ſhall 
yield ber increaſe; and the trees of the field 
ſhall yield their fruit. And your threſhing 
ſhall reach unto the vintage, and the vintage 
hall reach unto the ſowing time: And ye ſhall 
eat your bread to the full, and dwell in your land 
lafely, &c. But if ye will not hearken unto me, 
and till not do all theſe commandments * And if ye 
Hall deſpiſe my flatutes, or if your ſoul TY 
Judgments, ſo that you will not do all my commana- 
ments, but that you break my covenant, I alſo will 


| do this unto you; I will even appoint over you ter- 


ror, conſumption, and the burn- „ 
ing ague, 197 ſhall conſume fd t, 8 165 
the eyes, and cauſe ſorrow 7 

heart: And ye ſhell ſow your ſeed in vain, for 
your enemies ſhalt. eat it, &c, Doth not God 
here lay life and death, good and evil, before 
them? Is not the one and the other to be the 


effect of their own choice, their own behaviour? 


Are we not reaſonably to ſuppoſe the 1/-ae- 
lites at the time of entering into that covenant, 
whereof theſe are the ſanctions, as capable of 
happineſs, as they were of miſery? Whet 
was finally the iſſue of things? The Jews re- 
belled and revolted from God; and as he 
threatened, they were harraſſed and exhauſted . 
NO ba: -- 8 by 
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by continual plagues and puniſhments, Wel, 
did this happen ſo, becauſe it could not happen 
otherwiſe? Was this the event, the fatal event 
of things which God did really will, and pe- 
remptorily reſolve ſrom the beginning, notwith- 
ſtanding whatever profeſſions he might make 
of !his ſincere deſire of the welfare and proſpe- 
rity of that people? Let God himſelf be the 
judge, who beſt underſtands his own mind. 0 
that my people had hearken'd unto me, and Ira 
bad walked in my ways! I ſhould ſoon har. 
ſubdued their enemies, and turned my hand agai!| 
their adverſaries: The haters of the Lord Hob. 
have ſubmitted them ſelves unto bim, but their tin: 

- ſhould have endured for ever, Pſal. Ixxxv. By 
this ſure, if we can judge of the meaning of 
God by any of his expreſſions, we may ſafely 
conclude, not only that the obedience and proſ- 
perity of Mruel were things poſſible, and conſe- 
quently their diſobedience and ruin were not fa- 
tal; but alfo that their obedience and proſperity 
were the things which God, did moſt heartily 
and ſincerely defire. If we come to God's go- 
vernment of particular men, we may be ſure that 
this is of a piece with his goverment of man- 
kind or kingdoms, it being nothing elfe but: 
more particular application of thoſe univeral 
laws of wiſdom, goodneſs and juſtice, by which 
he rules. An inſtance of liberty in tempor! 
events, we meet with in the voyage which 8. 
Luke deſcribes. As xxvii. 10. we have dt. 
Paul foretelling the fate that was like to a. 
tend themſelves and their ſhip, if they purſucd 
| th 
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he voyage they had reſolved on. Yer: 19. We 
meet with the accompliſhment in part of his 
prediction; darkneſs and horror invades them, 
ſeas break in upon them, and at the ſame 
breach had death entered, had not divine pro- 
vidence interpoſed in favour, and at the requeſt 
of St. Paul. Was their ſuffering fatal? Was it 
unavoidable? Had they not eſcaped the tempeſt, 
if they had believed St. Paul, and not departed 
from Crete? Or was their obſtinacy or unbelief 
as fatal as the danger and the damage which 
attended it? The expoſtulation of St. Paul, 
ver. 21, will eaſily clear this doubt, 7+ ſhould 
have hearkened unto, me, and not have looſed 


from Crete, and to have gained this harm and 


loſs. What then! ſhall we think the iſſues of 
eternity fatal, when thoſe of time, wherein we 
are comparatively ſo. little concerned, are free? 
Shall God not only leave us the uſe of our rea- 
ſon, but alſo; afliſt us by the aid of his provi- 
dence for the avoiding temporal evils; and 
will he allow us neither for the avoiding of 
eternal ones? Muſt temporal ruin be the effect 
only of our ſinful choice and obſtinacy ; 5 eternal 
ruin the effect, not of our folly or ſin, but 
How often do we find God 
in the Revelations reſpiting his final ſentence, 
and giving men ſpace and time to repent, but 
they repented not. Tis true; and this was 
their obſtinacy, not their fate: For if repen- 
tance had been impoſſible, to what purpoſe 
did God allow them, time for it? That they 


might fill up the meaſure of their iniquity : 


An excellent paraphraſe! Whom ſhall I believe? 
L 2 
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God ſaith, he e nner time to repent; thou 
ſay ſt, he gave him time to fm: God fays, he 
gave him time to make himſelf capable of 


mercy; thou ſay'it, he gave him time only to 


increaſe his guilt and puniſhment. How cruel 


are the mercies of ſome men! This is ſuch a 
ace or favour; as griping uſurers vouchſafe 
the careleſs debtor, whoſe fortune and eſtate 
they would ſwallow up and devour. | 
| Thave now, I hope, diſperſed thoſe clouds 
which ſeem'd to hover over our heads big with 
ſtorm and ruin; I mean, thoſe melancholy ima- 
ginations which ſcare and terrify the weak and 
ſuperſtitious minds of men. We may now bold- 
ly purſue, and poſſeſs ourſelves of happineſs: 
The way to it is open ; there is no cruel Deity, 
no ſpiteful fortune, no inexorable fate that will 
oppoſe us; there is no God, but one of love 
and goodneſs, which moderates his almighty 
power, and tempers the ſeverity of his juſtice; 
a God, who paſſionately deſires our happineſs, 
and delights i in nothing more than promoting 
it: All is lightſome and chearful where he is; 
perfection and happineſs dwell with him; 7 
his preſence is fulneſs of joy, and at his right 
hand are pleaſures for evermore, Pſal. xvi. 
He ſcatters and diſſipates evil and troubles by 
the light of his countenance ; death and hell fly 
far from before him, and hide themſelves in 
their own darkneſs. What can we apprehend 
from ſuch a God as this is! How can he delight 
in our miſery, who is all love! No, nothing 
but our guilt or folly can raiſe our fears; we 


may reſt ſecure of his favour, if we do not 
| m_ 
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deſpiſe it ; nor can he ever bemade our enemy, 
unleſs we firſt become the enemies of virtue. 
and goodneſs; What then have we to fear? 
There is no fate but the immutable law of 
God; that univerſal law. which judges happi- 
neſs to the righteous, and miſery to the wicked, 
There is no fortune but his providence; which 
is nothing but the execution of that one general 
law, and the application of its ſeveral parts in 
particular inſtances. Fis plain therefore, we 
have nothing now to fear but ourſelves: If we 
be but true to our own reaſon, and faithful to 
our intereſt, we may confidently preſume both 
of the affiſtance and reward of heaven: There is 
therefore nothing left now to excuſe us from 
the guilt of our own ruin, but only that which 
is wont to be objected by ſuch as are enſlaved 
toſome impious luſt, andgroan under the weight 
of thoſe chains, which they made themſelves ; 
I mean, an incapacity of happineſs : Which is 
the fourth objection againſt the poſſibility of 
attaining happineſs, and is now to be conſider d. 


CHAP. 
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Of Incapacity. 


The plea of incapacity ſuppoſes virtue a 2 ent 
foundation of happineſs. Incapacity threefold, 
natural, moral, penal. There ts no natural 
incapacity of happineſs. Grace and nature re- 
conctled. The ſtrength of each examined, and 
demonſtrated in fact, with reference to cuſton 
and faſhion. Pain and pleaſure. The force 
of inclination exam! ned. Dulneſs conſider d. 
and a light thoughtle eſs temper. Sect. 2. Of 
moral mncapacity. . The corruption of nature, 

and divine aſſiſtance, how far they influence 

the preſent ſubect. 3. Of penal incapacity. 


HEY who urge their incapacity as an 
objection againſt the poſſibility of at- 


> taining happineſs, do ſuppoſe happineſs to con- 


fiſt in virtue, in the pleaſure that flows from 
it, and the bliſs that will one day or other 
eternally reward it: They acknowledge, could 
they but be virtuous, they ſhould be hap- 
py but they deſpair of obtaining ſuch a 
conqueſt over their vices, as may ſuffice to ren- 
der their life ſmooth, equal and ſteady ; and 
preſerve the peace of their conſcience, by giving 
them an unqueſtionable proof of their ſincerity 
towards God; without which tis impoſſible 
that they ſhould be filled with der joy and 

* | | hs 
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peace, or abqund in a rational hope. This 


therefore muſt be the ſuppoſition of my Ow 


ing diſcourſe. 

There may be three different kinds of inca- 
pacities fancied; which, for diſtinction- ſake, Tl 
call natural, moral, and penal: each of which 
may be thus explained j in the notion the objector 
forms of them: Penal incapacity is that deſpe- 
rate ſtate wherein man is by God immutably 
rejected from pardon and aſſiſtance. Moral in- 
capacity reſults from the ſtrength and abſolute- 
neſs of that dominion which fin has eſtabliſh'd 
over ſome men, through a long and continued 
courſe of wickedneſs. Natural incapacity con- 
fiſts in ſuch an unteachable ſtupidity of temper, 
or in ſuch violent, and invincible inclinations 


to vice, or in ſuch a lightneſs, levity and incon- 


ſtancy of mind, as render men utterly unfit to 
receive any laſting impreſſions of virtue, or to 
__ any ſteady and reſolute attempt of attain- 
ww 
Ty begin with this firſt: And here I deſire 
to be excuſed, if I do not take 


upon me to mark out the dif- There i 
tin& bounds and limits of na- 5 * 


ture and grace: Theſe two 


fiſters are not like thoſe Chaldee brethren Abra- 
ham and Lot, (Gen. xiii.) that were too mighty 
to dwell together. No, they delight to mix 
in loving embraces; their wealth and power 
increaſe by being united ; and, like ſome plants 
I have read of, they never thrive when divided. 
[ ſhall not diſpute what power in manisa birth- 
. e 
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right, what a donative: For alas! every thing 
he poſſeſſes is a grace, a favour of his prince; 
His natural abilities are ſo many graces he de- 
rives from God, and as properly ſuch, as any 
acceſſion to them which is inſpired afterwards : 
So that whenever I contend that any thing is in 
the power of man, I defire to be underſtood of 
all that power which God has veſted him with, 
whether natural or ſupernatural. | 


Did men decry and villify nature, to beget 

in themſelves the more profound humility, and 
the more wakeful and ſolicitous induſtry ; did 
they, like the Semnones in Tacitus (De Morib, 
German.) load themſelves with chains as the 
badge of their ſubjection to, and dependance 
upon, the Deity; did they magnify divine grace, 
in order to convince themſelves of the neceſſity 
and efficacy of it. and ſo to inflame their im- 
portunity and induſtry in queſt of it: This were 
piety and devotion, not error. Or, however they 
might exaggerate the impotence of nature be- 
yond ſtrict truth, yet this would be a ſafe and pi- 
ous error, as all humble and modeſt ones are: 
But when they endeavour to repreſent naturevile 
and corrupt, on purpoſe that they may the more 
licentiouſly pollute and abuſe it; when they mag- 
nify and exalt divine grace out of a moſt contra- 
dictious and prepoſterous deſign to juſtify their 
neglect and contempt of it (for they would fain 


| have all to be fo intirely imputed to grace, that 


they would not themſelves be put to as much as 
the trouble of ſeeking it) tis not only an error, 
but a pernicious and fatal one : For he that 
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abandons the uſe of reaſon, renders himſelf in- 
capable of any heayenly aid. God gives his 
grace to men, not to beaſts: I muſt therefore 
oppoſe this fancy, and endeavour to perſuade 
men, that it is in their power to be virtuous 
and happy: Nor can I think this aflertion any 
ways injurious to the honour or 'goodneſs of 
Gad, if it be remembered, that whatever power 
I attribute to man, I acknowledge deriv'd from 
God. I will therefore with good aſſurance pro- 
ceed, and try whether I cannot take in and 
demoliſh this fort which ſtops our way to hap- 
pineſs. 5 5 
They, who affirm a great part of mankind 
incapable of virtue, forget that they diſhonour 
God whilſt they reproach their nature: For 
were it ſo; to what end could we imagine ſuch 


-* 


men endow'd with reaſon and underſtanding ? 


Not to worſhip, but defy their Maker. And 
was, it not for this end, that they were made 
immortal too? Had God made man only to 
take his paſtime in the world, like the Levia- 
than in the waves, ſuch a foul as that which 
moves the fiſh of the ſea, or the beaſts of the 
earth, a ſenſitive ſoul, had been moſt proper 
for this end: Then might he have enjoy'd him- 
ſelf without reluctancy, without controul, with- 
out remorſe, without ſhame. What can be the 
proper work of a rational creature, to which 


E allow riot a capacity of virtue and re- 
i 


ion? Till you can ſhew me this, I can never 
believe that God ſhould endow man with .a rati- 
onal and immortal mind, out of any other deſign 


than ſuch a one as might become ſuch a being 


created 
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created after his own image, which is the prac⸗ 
tice of holineſs and virtue. But why ſhouldI 
wonder that men would not be aware of their 
contradicting reaſon, when they ſeem to be in- 
ſenſible of that contradiction, even to the com- 
mon ſenſe. and experience of mankind which 
they are 15901 of? To what purpoſe are there 
ſo many ſchools of learning and good manners 
founded? To what purpoſe are there ſo many 
treatiſes of the educacion of youth writ? To 
what purpoſe does the wakeful parent ſtrive to 
inculcite the ſeeds of virtue into the child, and 
train him-up by a wiſe diſcipline to the practice 
and cuſtom of virtue? To what purpoſe is the 
ropoſal of rewards and puniſhments, and the 
reſtraint of laws, if either they cannot raiſe their 
hopes and fears they aim at; or, if hopes and 
fears be altogether uſeleſs and ineffectual, if 
no inſtruction, no diſcipline can mould and fa- 
ſhion rough, unpoliſh'd, crooked, incorrigible 
Nature? Now here, tho' any man might have 
confidence enough to diſparage the jadgment of 
mankind, and attribute all the pains they take 
in the education of youth, or the government 
and direction of riper years, to cuſtom, not fo 
right reaſon ; yet ſurely he would not fo far diſ- 
parage his own obſervation and knowledge, as 
utterly to deny the ſucceſs of theſe means: For 
not to inſtance in particulars, tis not unknown 
to any one the leaſt verſed in the hiſtory of the 
world, that there have been national virtues as 
well as vices; that there have been times, 
wherein learning and religion have been as 
much | in faſhion and reputation, as e 
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and barbariſm in others. Shall we ſay, thoſe 
nations, thoſe times bred none of thoſe natures, 
which the objector affirms areuncapable of vir- 
tue? Let them ſhew what heavenly influences, 
what miraculous power, produc'd this changein 
nature: What, ſhould I urge the power of vain 
and falſe principles, the mighty force even of 
irrational cuſtoms, vanquiſhin g thoſe inclinations 
which are more deeply rooted, more cloſely in- 


terwove with our blood and ſpirits, than any in- 


clination to vice and folly can be? Such are, for 
example, the love of life, and the abhorrence of 
pain; and yet what a contempt of death is to 
be found, even in the moſt timorous ſex, as in 
the Indian women | what a contempt of pain, 
even in the weakeſt age, asin the Spartan youth! 
And all this having no ſtronger foundation than 


irrational cuſtom, and vain fantaſtick principles. 


Why ſhould we therefore be unwilling to attri- 
bute to excellent principles and virtuous cuſtoms, 
bleſſed and aided by heaven, as much power and 
virtue, as we do to ſuch as theſe? If the natural 
tendencies of man to wickedneſs can be curb'd ; 

if his moſt furious and violent paſſions can be re- 
ſtrain'd and ſtifled; then, I think, it may as 
reaſonably be ſuppos' d, thatdivine truths, religi- 
ous diſcipline, together with the grace of God, 


may effect this, as any thing elſe whatever. If 
the preſſing neceſſities and perplexities of the 


ſtate could change the ſoftneſs and luxuryof Orho 
into military hardſhip and courage; I know not 


why a rational ſenſe of the true honour and glo- 
T7. of virtue and our eternal intereſt and innume- 


rable 


W 
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rable other conſiderations which the goſpel lays 
before us chriſtians, ſhould not be able to work 
the ſame wonders. If the reverenceof Seneca, or 
any other motive, could produce a Quinguennium 
Neronis, could reſtrain the violent inclinations of 
that wretched man, ſo that his government for 
ſo many years ſhould be as gentle and juſt as that 
of the moſt gracious and virtuous princes; 
why would not the reverence of God, and the 
terrors of eternity be able to awe and curb the 
moſt vicious nature? This, methinks, ought 

well to be weigh'd by all who aſſert man's im- 
| potency and incapacity of virtue; they diſparage 
he goſpel, and reproach grace, as well as man, 
with impotence and inſufficiency ; And yet both 
the one and the other is the power of God, and 
that in order to falvation. Do you conſider, 
That if you ſuppoſe man by nature unable to do 
any thing that is good, and then deny him, and 
_ utterly debar him from God's grace, you intro- 
duce fate: For what more fatal neceſſity can a 
wretched creature lie under, than natural impo- 
fence, utterly deſtitute and for ever forſaken of 
divine affiſtance? Or, if you 3 not man of 
grace, but yet bereave grace of its ſufficiency; do 
ing not underſtand, 42 the fatal — . — 
tinues ſtill the fame ? There is no change in the 
man's condition: only in this hypotheſis grace is 
diſhonour'd and reproach'd, as well as nature: 


And this reflects very rudely too upon God; it 


calls the wiſdom, the goodneſs, the ſincerity, 
the power of God into diſpute: Tis inconſiſtent 
with the poter of God not to be able by his Spi- 
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rit and truth to ſubdue and overpower the cor - 
ruptions of nature; tis inconſiſtent with his gaad- 
neſs, not to be willing to aid his poor creatures, 
when they call upon him; inconſiſtent with his 
fincerity, to afford em ſuch aid as muſt tend to 
their greater miſchief, not good, as grace itſelf 
would, if it were only ſufficient to increaſe their 
guilt, but not to ſubdue their fin: This were in- 
deed; when a child aſked bread, to give him a 
ſlone; and when he aſked fiſh, to give him à ſcur- 
pion, Matth. vii. Tis laſtly, as inconſiſtent with 
the w:/dom of God to confer grace to no purpoſe, 
as it was with his goodneſs to confer it to an ill 
one. Theſe, with many others, are the abſurd 
conſequences which attend the denial of the uni- 
verſality, or ſufficiency of grace: but if, on the 
other hand, we do grant that God Almighty js 
ready to aſſiſt every man who calls on him in his 
endeavours after virtue and happineſs, and that 
his aſſiſtance is ſufficient to the end for which 
tis deſigned; then we muſt needs acknowledge, 
that tis in every man's power to be good and 
happy: for tis no more than to acknowledge 
that man can do what he can do; or which is all 
one, what God has put in his power to do. By 


what a croud of arguments might I confirm this 


truth, ſufficient to bear down, and even ſhame 
the moſt impudent caviller? Why are not men 
good? Why are they not happy? Shall we fay, 
that God doth not vouchſafe them his grace? 
Shall we impute mens miſery to God ? Shall we 
charge that glorious and moſt perfect Being 
with want of compaſſion or ſincerity Wr 
| Rn. 
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his poor creatures? How eaſy will. it be for him 
to appeal to the ſufferings of his Son; to the 
8 vigorous attempts and endeavours of "OR Spi- 

rit; to heaven and earth ſtamped with the im- 

preſs of his power and goodneſs, on purpoſe to 
teach, invite, and almoſt compel us to worſhip 
and obey him; to the various methods of his 
providences contriving and purſuing our hap- 


pineſs? How eaſily, laſtly, may he appeal for 
His purgation to our own conſciences? And 


theſe will tell us, as they ever do, in the diſ- 


treſſes of our fortune, and the approaches of 
danger and death, to what we are to impute 
the cauſe of our ruin. What ſhall we ſay then? 
Doth God vouchſafe men his grace, the revela- 
tion of his truth, and the aſſiſtances of his Spirit, 
but that this grace is not ſufficient for us? 
Alas! how eaſy were it for any of us to refute 
this fancy by appealing to the ſolemn covenant 
of our baptiſm, to the characters and deſcriptions 
of good men in the goſpel, to the effects which 
our reaſon teaches us, muſt be natural and in- 
ſeparable from a true faith and divine aſſiſtance? 
But I will chuſe to make uſe of one argument 
which St. Paul furniſhes us with Heb. xi. There 
the apoſtle proves the poſſibility of pleaſing God 
by faith from undeniable inſtances of matter of 
fact, inferring from what men have actually 
done, what it is ſtill poſſible for him to do. 
Omitting the miraculous and extraordinary et- 
fects of faith, I will reduce the inſtances of this 
chapter to three heads. 
Firſt, Such wherein faith appears vidtoriou 


over the temptations which ariſe from the vi- 
cious 


ens TD PP,  wuas yy s ©wW) ww www =* 


body, and the vanity and ſenſu- 
Ay which the mind naturally derives from it, 
and from its commerce with the world, that it 
is a difficult thing to encounter temptations 
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cious cuſtoms of the place men live in, from tlie 


prevalency and faſhionableneſs of ſin amongſt 


thoſe they converſe with. 
. Secondly, Such wherein faith iure over 


temptations, ariſing from ſenſual pleaſures. 


4. 9 birdly, Such wherein it overcomes the ſenſe 
of pain, and fear of approaching evil. 

I will begin with the firſt ſort of inſtances. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that conſi- - 
dering the propenſiqhs of our eke, fo = 


naked and alone; how much . more difficult 
when backed and afliſted by cuſtom and faſhion, 
when univerſal practice gives authority and' re- 


putation to fin and folly ; and the poor man is 


left deſtitute of the aſſiſtancs of good counſe], 


and the encouragement of good examples, to 


encounter not only the difficulty with which the 


reluctancies of our nature, but alſo the reproach 


with which the popularity and prevalency of 


fin clogs and imbitters virtue. And yet behold 
Enoch in a world (it feems) given up to ſin, did 
not keep up in private to the practice of deſpiſed 
forſaken virtue; but was openly, and, in an 
extraordinary manner, eminent and exemplary 


in it; and therefore was his end as extraordi- 
nary as his life: For having obtained this teſti- 


52 that he pleaſed God, he was tranſlated. 
This was owing to his faith. He was content 


to endure the reproach of the world, that he 


might obtain the approbation of God; and de- 
ſpiſe 


7 


B 


ſpiſe the 1 and applauſe of gener vice, 
and faſhionable complances, that he might 


i gain the kingdom wherein dwells righteouſneſs, 


Such another example was Mab; his righteouſ- 
neſs was like his ark afterwards, raiſed above a 
deluge not of water but impiety ; he lived in 
a world fo wicked, that it grieved God at his 
heart that he had made it: In this world he 
was a preacher and example of righteouſneſs, 
and his zeal by an Antiperiſtaſis, was not 
quenched, but enkindled by the wickedneſs of 
the world he lived in: This too was owing to 
his faith; he fear thoſe threats which that 
impious world ſcoffed at, and fo prepared an 
ark to the ſaving of bis houſe, by which le 
condemned the world, and became heir of the 
righteouſneſs which is by faith, ver. 7. No 
doubt, when this ſtrange building was prepar- 
ing, Noob was aſſaulted by all the raillery 
and contempt, by all the ſhews of wit and 


reaſon, luſt and e der could furniſh an 


impious age with: this man (fay they) has 
ever been. ſingular and fantaſtick in the whole 
method of his converſation; ; there wanted but 
ſuch a prank as this to compleat fancy into 
madneſs; he ever dreamed of judgments, and 
yet we he threatened continued our mirth and 
leaſure; he alone in fears and anxieties has 

ſuffered the evils which his melancholy fancy 
| created, and which are all that we ſhall ever 

ſee: for how long has he been preaching 
dreadful things, and yet ſtill the ſun ſhines, 
the heavens are fair and clear, our feaſts and 
luſts have the ſame reliſh ſtill: nor does out 
W agg 
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experience only convince us of the falſhood, 
but our | reaſon of the impoſſibility of the 
man's dreams: for which way ſhall the fixed 


| ſlate of nature be turned upſide down? Whence 


will this univerſal deluge come? Will his God 
break up the fountains of the deep? Or will 
he open - the cataracts of beayen? But while 
they thus profanely ſcoffed and meaſured the 
divine” power by their depraved fancies, N 

religiouſly fear d, who had a different ſen 

of the majeſty of God, and provocation of 


| fin. He knew, that as mercy, ſo wrath is 


with God; that: as he is mighty to forgive, ſo 
is he to pour out diſpleaſure, Ecclus xvi. 
by this faith he preſerv'd himſelf, as from the 
impiety, ſo from the puniſhment. of the old 
world: For though he was not, like Enoch, 
tranſlated; yet being preſerved out of a general 
ruin, he lived to ſee an end of the old world, 
and give beginning to the new. - 
To theſe I might add Lot, whoſe ri ghte- 
ous ſoul was not infected, but. Nel and 
grie v d by the impieties of Sodom. Jgſeua, 
as eminent for his faith as his victories, who 
relolv'd, whatevercourſethe I/rgeliteswould take 
(who to the laſt ſtood in need of as great prodi- 
gies to reſcue them from idolatry, as once from 
Egypt) He and bis houſe would ſerve the Lord, 
Joſh. xxiv. Theſe inſtances are ſufficientto ſhew 
the power of faith in its victory over popular er- 
tots and faſhionable fins, and by conſequence, 
over-many inclinations at once; for the popular 
ity and prevalency of any fin is a bait appro- 
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priated to our pride and vanity ; which makes 
men affect precedence and ſeniority in all things 
which the world admires and applauds. Nor 
is this all; it awakens our natural inclinations, 
and invites us to gratify em; nay it enrages na- 
tural appetite, by giving it ſecurity and confi- 
dence, and by working upon the fancy and 
imagination ; for the fin is always wonderfully 
ſet off, that is prevailing and faſhionable; I 
will now paſs on to the 
Second fort of inſtances, wherein we may be- 


Phaſure cougner oY of faith in its victories over 


all temptations, which ſenſual pleaſures can 
prefent us. Numerous are the inſtances of 
this kind, which I might produce among the 
heathens; where we nay find a ſenſe of the 
dignity of human natere, of the decency and 
honour of virtue, and a perſuaſion of the ne- 
ceflity of purity in order to a future ſtate, at- 
chieving moſt manifeſt victories over all car- 
nal and ſenſual luſt: but I will confine my- 
ſelf to two in this chapter. The firſt is that of 
Moſes; and this is a very full and comprehen- 
five one. His ſtation being fo near the crown 
of Egypt, preſented him at once with all that 
the world can entertain ſenſual man with : 

there was power and wealth, the temptations 
of the ambitious mind (fallly called great;) 
and there was honour, the airy bait of vain 


unblaſted minds. Theſe, each of them ſingle 


and alone, have, like Saul and David, (lain 
_ IE and ten. thouſands: and yet, 
that 


hold the ſtrength and power 
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that it may appear that their overthrow is-to, 
be imputed to their on negligence and folly 
behold here Moſes triumphing by faith over all; 
theſe, i. e. over all the ſtrengths and forces of: 
ſenſual pleaſures join'd and united together: 
when he was come to years, he refuſed to be 
called the ſon of Pharaob's daughter, and ſo de- 
ſerted a ſtation wherein nothing was bigger than. 
his preſent enjoyment, unleſs his future hopes, 
which is the utmoſt felicy of a ſtate of ſenſua- 
lity. And what is more yet, what was it he did 
quit all this for? What was it he did chuſe in 
exchange? Was his ſoul too little to fill the great 
place he left? No, Moſes's courage was as great 
as any thing but his meekneſs and humility. 
Was that height too open and toc buſy for ſen- 
ſual enjoyments, and ſo he retired like Tiberius 
to Caprea, that he might indulge himſelf with 
more ſecurity and — and fewer inter- 
ruptions? No, he changed pleaſure for afflio- 
tion, treaſure for reproach; the court of Egypt 
for the deſart of Midian; he choſe rather to ſuffers 
Miction with the people. of God, than to enjoy the 
pleaſures of fin for a ſeaſon ; eſteeming the re- 
proach of Chriſt greater riches than the trea- © 
ſures of Egypt. This was all the great work of 
faith: his mind was betimes pofleſs'd of a juſt 
notion of, and awful reverence for the God 
of his fathers, the God of heaven and earth ; 
and therefore beyond the wants and dangers of 
the deſart, he diſcover'd the peace and plenty of 
Canaan, and beyond both the glories of eterni- 
ty; 'and therefore reaſonably concluded, that it 

M2 Was 
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was more Eligible to be the ſon of God, than of 
Pbaraob's daughter; to be the heir of Heaven, 
than of the crown of Egypt: all this was inti- 
mated, verſe 26. For be had reſpect to the recom- 
nce of the reward. 3 a FIGON 

I will add but one inſtance more to that of 
Moſes; and indeed there can be but one inſtance 
added that is greater, which is that of Abraham 
offering up ſaac. In the former, we have ſeen 
faith triumphing over ſuperfluous and unneceſ- 
fary pleaſures; in this, we ſhall ſet it trium 
over the natural and inſeparable appetites of man. 
What might not Abraham, if he had been 

under the power of any principle but that of 
faith, have objected againſt this command of 
God? What, ſhall I facrifice my ſon? This is a 
facrifice might become Baal or Moloch, but how 
unſuitable to the nature of that God I worſhip? 
Nor is this leſs repugnant to his veracity than his 
_ goodneſs; ſhall I facrifice the ſon of the promiſe? 
Is it for this I forſook my home, my country, 
my birthright, and followed through inhoſpita- 
ble deſarts, and more inhoſpitable nations? Are 
all my expectations of a numerous and glorious 
poſterity come to this at laſt? Thus might A. 
braham have argued; but having a firm belief 
of the power, goodneſs, and faithfulneſs of God, 
he would not go about to preſcribe his wiſdom 
methods, or to limit his omnipotence by unbe- 
lieving tancies, or derogatory conceptions con- 
cerning it: but firmly believing that he could 
do whatever: he pleaſed, that he would do 

whatever he promiſed : He that bad received 
1 5 the 


hing 
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the promiſes, offered up his only begotten fon, of 
whom it was ſaid, that in Iſaac thy ſeed ſhall 


be called; accounting that God was able to A* 


him up even from the dead; from whence alſo he 
received him in a . We have ſeen men 
vanquiſhing all the pleaſures that the world 
can preſent us wee and conſequently all thoſe 
inclinations and appetites by which wel are car- 
ried towards them. Faith in theſe men en- 
counter d and defeated whatever ſtrength and 
force can be ſuppoſed either in fancy or ima- 
gination, or in ſenſual appetite, or natural affec- 
tion. The concluſion deducible from hence, is, 
that there is no deſire of wordly pleaſure in man 
ſo vehement, but that it may be conquer d; and 
conſequently, that we cannot be neceſſarily be- 
trayed into ſin by any inbred inclination of this 
kind. There is but one natural principle more, 
from whence we can imagine any neceſſity of 
finning to ariſe, which is, an averſion to all pain 
or trouble. There are therefore temptations 
ſuited to this principle in us; ſuch as deter us from 
our duty, either by the ſenſe of preſent, or the | 
fear of impending. evil: and it is thought to be = 
the higheſt and difficulteſt trial of virtue, to ſur- | 
mount theſe temptations, i. e. to be virtuous, 
when virtue is immediately attended, or viſibly 
threaten'd with great evils. And yet behold, 

Thirdly, In this chapter numerous inſtances 
of as great conſtancy in ſuffer- 
ing pain, as we have ſeen be- | 
fore of continenee in rejecting pleaſure; ver. 
33 36, 37. Others were tortured, not accepting 

. deli- 


Pain conquered. 
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k deliverance; that they might obtain a better 
reſurrection. And others had trial of cruel 

mockings and ſcourgings, yea, moreover of bonds | 
and impriſonment ; they were ſtoned, they wwere ſawn 
afunder, they were tempted, were flain with the 
food they wander d about in ſheep-ſkins, and goat- 
ius, being deſtitute, aſſiifted, tormented. See 
here faith triumphing over all thoſe things that 
are the dread and terror of human nature, re- 
* proach, impriſonment, baniſhment, death, death 
in all its variety of torments; nay, many deaths, 
in the lingring torments they were frequently put 
to. How ſtrong, how firm, is this frail weak na- 
ture, when ſupported by a divine faith! All theſe 
expected a happy reſurrection; they ſew beyond 
theſe midnight clouds, the dawnings of eter- 
nity, and unſpeakable comforts ready to ſwal- 
low up and extinguiſh the memory of their 
, _ ſufferings; and in this confidence they outbrav'd 
all ſorts of evils; nor is it to be wonder'd at, 
if faith, which overcomes the ſenſe of preſent 
ba evils, ſhould ditperſe the fears of future ones. 
Hence. it was the parents of Moſes deſpiſed the 
menaces ot Pharaoh, a prince atbitrary in his 
power, cruel in his temper, reſolved and bloody 
in the execution of miſchief. Hence it was, 
that e in the ſame manner deſpiſed the 
= wrath of this king, and well-knowing that no 
place would be able to protect him from his 
power, and cruelty, but the deſart, he forſook 
Egypt, and fled thither; where he could not 
but foreſee he was to encounter inſuperable 

difficulties ; but he endured, as ſeeing him who 
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is inviſible ; and knew, that the God of heaven 


was every where preſent, and that ih deſpite of 
every thing, under his protection he ſhould be 
both ſafe and happy. 


Now, ſince there is no evil the world can 
threaten us with, equal to that of torments and 


death, it were in vain and ſuperfluous, after we 
have ſeen theſe conquer'd, to fancy other evils 
of a much ſlighter nature unconquerable ; ; it 
were abſurd to think that man could befrightned 
from his duty by popular reproach, or the diſ- 

pleaſure of great men, or to the diminution of 
his eſtate, who cannot by death itſelf ; twere 


abſurd to fancy, that he who deſpiſes impriſon- 
ments, ſtripes, hunger, nakedneſs, torment, in 
obedience to his duty, and reſpect to its reward, 


ſhould be diſcouraged by any little auſterities or 


hardſhips which virtue may ſometimes exact 


from him. a 

Tell me now then, you who complain of the 
corruption and impotence of man; you, who 
magnify the force and power of temptation, 
and from both infer the impoſſibility of being 
virtuous, and conſequently of being happy; 
what have you to anſwer to theſe things, theſe 


matters of unqueſtionable fact? You fee reſo- 


lution and faith in theſe examples raiſed to that 
height and ſtrength, which no wordly, no car- 


nal temptation can reſiſt: tell me then, Why 
ſhould the faith of a Jew out dothat of a Chriſ- 


tian? Were their promiſes more glorious, and 
therefore more efficacious 'than others? Look 


how far ſhort time is of eternity, corruption of 


incorruption: : ſo far was their Canaan of our 
Ss heaven. 
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| heaven. But ſuppoſe they had (astheſe ſure had) 


a proſpect of the Laeken. had they a clearer 
fight of it and more convincing evidence of the 
certainty of it than we have? Alas, their 
Shechinab, Bath-kl, the thunders and light- 
nings of mount Sinai, their pillar of cloud and 
fire, were not half fo clear aſſurances of God 
amongſt them, as that glory which ſhone in 
the face of Jeſus Cbriſt, that power communi- 


cated from above to his apoſtles: the reſurrec- 


tion of Jeſus from the dead, and his aſcenſion 
into heaven, were a manifeſt teſtimony of God 
aſſerting and bearing witneſs to the truth of our 


religion, and particularly of that fundamental 


article in it, the reſurrection of the body and 
| everlaſting life. What then, are our temptati- 
ons greater than theirs? The confidence of the 
moſt ſenſual ſinner dare not arrive at this plea: 

let the voluptuary, the ambitious, confront his 
temptations with the enjoyments or the hopes 


of Moſes: let the moſt afflicted, miſerable man 
balance his temptations with Abraham's ſacri- 


fice of his ſon, or with the ſufferings of thoſe 


righteous men mentioned in the latter part of 


this chapter; and he muſt confeſs that his temp- 


tations are as much weaker than theirs, as is 
his faith. What then can be ſaid? Nothing, 


unleſs plainly this, that our caſe is not the ſame 


with theirs, either in reſpect of our inclina- 
tions, or our aſſiſtances: if this were ſo, then 
how could theſe men ſtand as a cloud of wit- 
neſſes againſt us in the laſt day? which St. Paul 
intimates in the beginning of the following 
chapter: how natural would it be for us, to 

1 wipe 
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wipe off any accuſation or reproach which their 


virtue could faſten upon us by this eaſy anſwer ? 
Tis true, we were foil'd and overthrown. by 
thoſe temptations which thoſe men conquer'd; 
and well might this happen; for neither had 
they our infirmities, nor we their grace; their 
nature was not ſo depraved as ours, nor our grace 
ſo ſufficient as theirs. Were this ſo, the ſinner 
might be more unfortunate, but not more crimi- 
nal, than the ſaint; the different event of things 
at the laſt day, were to be imputed to the diffe- 
rent diſpenſation, not different uſe of grace, i. e. 
to the partiality of God, not the negligence or 
wilfulneſs of man; than which nothing can 
be more impiouſlſy or abſurdly affirmed. 

And now, let not hereafter a fancied impoſſi- 
bility of virtue diſcourage the weak, nor a pre- 
tended one excuſe the wilful: nothing i is more 
evident, than that there is no inclination in man 
that is incorrigible, nor any temptation incident 
to our ſtate, which is inſuperable: let any man 
that pretends the contrary, conſider what reaſon 
has done in ſome; what cuſtom, what faith in 
otiers: let himſelf try, what reaſon, what diſci- 


pline, what faith (from all which I never ſepa- 


rate divine aſſiſtance) can do in him; and, I am 
confident, he will not ſtand in need of any fur- 
ther anſwer to his objection; his own ſucceſs, 
as well as that of others, will be ſufficient proof 
of its weaknefs. Thus, I think, Ihave in general 


given a ſatisſactory anſwer to as many, at leaſt, 


as plead natural incapacity againſt the poſlibili- 
tyof being happy: however, that no diſcourage- 


ment, no ſcruple may remain, I will give a par- 


ticular 
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ticular and clear, though brief anſwer to each 
Pe of this objection. 

There are three things pee by i it to ren- 

er man naturally incapable of 
virtue and happineſs. Fit, 
violent and invincible inclina- 
tions to vice: againſt this as the moſt conſider- 
able part of the objection, the whole bent and 
force of the precedent diſcourſe was levelled; 
and therefore this needs no further anſwer; only 
here it will be worth our remarking, that thoſe 
differences that are in the nature and temper of 
men, are not eſſential, but accidental; and con- 
ſequently they may make the way to happineſs 
more difficult to ſome than others, but impoſſi- 
ble to none. The ſtrongeſt inclination to virtue 
(I ſpeak of that which is the reſult of natural 
temper) ſeems to me but a weaker inclination 
to vice; every man has naturally a propenſion 
to pleaſure, and conſequently the ſenſitive part 
of us to ſenſitive pleaſuie: how much finer mold 
our firſt parents were made of than we are, I 
know not; but this 1 find, the defire of pleaſure 
' was natural to them even in innocence: this 
was that which the beauty of the apple did 
eaſily inflame; and that was to ſuch a degree, 
that I amnot able todiſcern by the text, to which 
] thould rather impute their fin, and the loſs of 

aradiſe; to the deſire of knowledge, or the de- 
fire of pleaſure: this tendency of the ſenſitive 
part is natural to all; but in ſome leſs violent; 
unleſs we may ſay upon one ground, tis equal 
in all, for the difference of tempers diſcoyers 


tlelf rather in the different kinds of pleaſure we 
Pen, 


The force of icli. 
wation examined. 
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_parſue, than in the different degrees of our in- 

clination to it: we are all equally allured and 
drawn, yet not by the ſame but — objects; 
ſo that if luſt prevail in one, ambition as much 
prevails in another, and covetouſneſs in a third, 
and in others intemperance and ſloth: ſo that 
the difficulty of virtue ſeems much the ſame to 
all the ſons of Adam, the ſtrength of temptation 
conſiſting eſpecially in our weakneſs; not in the 
excellency of the object we are taken with, but 
in our inclination to it. Hence it is as difficult 
for one man to overcome his covetouſneſs, as for 
another to overcome his luſt; and reſtleſs toil- 
ſome ambition is as luſcious and taking with ſome 
tempers, as lazy and delicious luxury with others. 
If this were well weighed, it would make us 
more mild and gentle in the cenſure of others, 
and not ſo ſoft and eaſy in excuſing ourſelves. 
Tis further worth our obſerving here, that every 
man's virtue derives ſome tincture from his con- 
ſtitution and temper; ſo that, generally ſpeaking, 
tis not difficult to-gueſs a man's natural conſtitu- 
tion by the complexion of his religion: however, 
virtue ceaſes not to be virtue; nor will that ſlight 
allay of the natural conſtitution extinguiſh its 
vigour and merit, though it behoves every man 
to keep a ſtrict and jealous guard upon his incli- 
nations; for nature ſoon revives even after it has 
been ſometime buried; and labours moſt after that 
perfection which does moſt contradict and op- 
poſe the particular vice of his conſtitution: for 
it will be otherwiſe morally impoſſible to gain a 
conqueſt over it, and as impoſſible to gain a ra- 


tional peace and ſecurity without this conqueſt. 
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A ſecond thing, which is ſuppoſed inthe objec- 


tion to incapacitate man for 


Dub inplic t happineſs, is an unteachable 
as _—_ COW ſtupidity, conſiſting in a flow 


1 conception and a treacherous 
memory. "Tis true, indeed, the heathen philo- 
ſophers did require in their ſcholars the know- 
ledge of many abſtruſe and difficult matters, as 
antecedently neceſſary to virtue and happineſs: 
{kill in the mathematicks fitted a man for the 
Platonick philoſophy; and the knowledge of 
natural things was the foundation on which the 
Epicurean pretended his divine happineſs and 


virtue was to be built; and Seneca reckons the 


unthinking croud among the beaſts that pe- 
riſh. All of them did with one conſent require 
three things to compleat a virtuqus and happy 
man; nature, education or inſtruction, and cuſ- 
tom. To the irt, they attributed the ee 
tion to virtue: to the ſecond the beginning: 

the third, the eaſineſs and conſtancy ; - and to al 


three together, the perfection to it. And hence 


it is, that they did diſtinguiſh between perfect 
and imperfect; between political or ſtoical, and 
philoſophical virtue; and did not deem every 


nature capable of that virtue which was perfect 


and philoſophical. But our bleſſed Lord and 
Maſter, the author of Chriſtian philoſophy, re- 
quires no ſuch qualifications in thoſe who will be 
his diſciples; all that he requires, is, an hum- 
ble and an honeſt mind, freed from proud pre- 
judices, poſſeſs d with a ſincere love of the truth, 


and a ſincere reſolution of obeying it; accord- 
ingly St. Paul obſerves, that ſuch were moſt. 


wrought 
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wrought upon by the preaching of the goſpel: 
Ne omg nn by — 5A that 15 — 
wiſe men after the fleſh, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called : but God 2 choſen” 5 
fooh ſh things of the world to confound the wi 
and God has choſen the weak things of the vil 
| to confound the things which are mighty: and 
baſe things of the world, and things which are 
| deſpiſed, has God choſen, 1 Cor. i. Nor will 
any one imagine, that acute and eminent parts 
are neceſſary to render a man capable of being 
a Chriſtian, who ſhall confider the brevity and 
pilainneſs of the Chriſtian faith and law, Doth 
it require a deep and penetrating judyment, or 
a firm and tenacious memory, to enable us to 
underſtand or remember that plain and ſhort 
ſummary of Chriſtian practice? The grace of 
God teac heth us to deny all ungodlineſs and world. 
ly lufts, and live righteoufly, foberly, and godlily, 
in this preſent world ? Titus ii. Or, that as 
brief and perſpicuous abridgement of the Chriſ- 
tian faith, This is liſe eternal, to know thee, 
the only true God, and Jeſus Chrift whom thou 
baft ent? John xvii. Or, that excellent abridge- 
ment of both by St. Paul, Repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jeſus Chriff? Acts 
xx. Tis true, all things are now rayelled and 
_ entangled; and the faith and virtue of Chriſtia- 
nity is not half ſo conſpicuous amongſt Chriſ- 
tians, as their theological wars, tumults and 
factions: but this is owing to man, not the goſ- 
pel; to the pride and ſuperſtition of the one, not 
thi obſcurity of the other. © Nor may any one 


here with ſhew of reaſon FOI that tho' the 
ſ ubſtance 


5 


| namely, the ſubſerviency of it it to the. happioeſs 
of this, and of another life, and. the holineſs of 
the God we worſhip? I do not write this, as if 
I meant hereby torepreſent induſtry in ſearch of 
divine truths, as ſuperfluous and unneceſſary ; 
but to aſſure all, of bow mean capacities ſoever, 
of the ſucceſs of it. I am not ignorant how 
much ſome applaud themſelves on the account 
of acquir d knowledge of doubtful and abſtruſe 
things; how much others value themſelves on a 
particular ſort of politicks, remote enough indeed 
from virtue; and others, on accompliſhments 
as remote from reaſon, as the other politicks from 
virtue; and how much all of them do deſ ſpiſe 
the dulneſs of thoſe who cannot, and the dm. | 
plicity of thoſe who ſtrive not to equal them in- 
theſe attainments: but all this doth, not beget 
in me the leaſt ſcruple or ſuſpicion of the truth 
have before aſſerted. I know that our duty 
is plain, and that the path of duty is the moſt. 
direct and compendious one to the happineſs 
of this life, and of another: ſoc I know, that 
nothing is ſo takipg with God, as an humble 
faith, devout, Par PRIOR: and charitable / 
6 religion. 
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a man's own, virtue, ſupportedgby God's: , 
and guided by his truth, is the ſafeſt: avd 1 
plaineſt guide he can follow in dark and tem- 
peſtuous times: true policy conſiſts not in that 
addreſs or ſubtilty of ſpitit, hich furniſbes a 
man at all times with "DlanGble ſhifts ; but in 
that integrity and virtue that needs none: and 
the beauty and life of converſation conſiſts not 
in artificial faces, fantaſtick dreſſes, mechanick 
motions, ſhrugs and cringes, much leſs in me- 
chanick (for ſo I may call ſet forms of) chat; 
but i inan humble, diligent, andfaithful diſcharge 
of tlie duties we owe to all thoſe ſeveral rela- 
tions we ſtand in, and the obſervance of thoſe 
laws of converſation which true philoſophy pre- 
ſcribes. This is that which will make us accept- 
able to all, and dear to the wiſe and good : 
lights, and tricks, and arts may divert and en- 
tertain ; but virtues do charm and captivate : | 
| thoſe may open us the way to men's houſes; and 
their tables; but theſe to their boſoms, to their 
hearts. The ſum of all is, great endowments of 
nature ſeem to be neceſſary for the attainment 
of unneceſſary accompliſhments; common en- 
| dowments are ſufficient to make us capable of 
yirtue and happineſs. This Marcus Antoninus 
has well obſerved, and has as 

well expreſs d in ſeveral places: : oon. by hetege . 


Ta vd IyIaiudra Bio ac, 


more fully, 6. 5. ſe. 3. more na} {6d Fre are 
| briefly elſewhere, thus; Tho' nee, ha ware ann 


thou deſpaireſt of being a logi- beg. Dave: natats 


| uv, nal xoivovitec xa? 
clan, a naturalift, a mathemg= mud os. arcs | 
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el, aligns bipot, or 4 4 fop(for 
© theſe two paſs for accompliſhments with ſome) 
vet deſpair not of becoming a wiſe man and a phi- 
loſopher:: though thou baſt not abilities big enough 
to nale thy confittence paſs for wit and demonſtra- 
tion; thoughthou haſt not the art of wheedling, nor 
thetalent of jh 
no faculty for deep diſimulation, nor Vick inſinua- 
tion; though thy parts lie below all theſe, and a 
great many other perfections; yet for all this de- 
ſpatr not, thou haſt parts al to make thee 
happy: thou mayſt be free (redeemed from the ſer- 
vitude of vice) modef, humble, charitable, and ob- 
| Jequious to God; and in theſe very jew things 
r 72 70 n Bic, the blefſedneſs of life. 
A Thirdthing, wherein the objection ſuppo- 


ſes natural incapacity to con- 


el, and in- fiſt, is, ſuch a ſlightneſs, levi- 
2 © ty and inconſtancy of temper 


as ſeems to render men neither 


fit for any cloſe application, nor ſuſceptible of 


any deep and laſting impreſſions: it cannot be 
denied but that ſome are of ſuch an airy, vola- 
tile, and various temper, that they ſeem to be de- 
figned for nothing ſerious, nothing great; as if, 
like flowers, they were the ſport, notwork of na- 
ture, made not for uſe, butornament: but I have 
always obſerv'd, that nature makes up defects 
of one kind by advantage of another. Thus it 
happens here: thoſe conſtitutions which do moſt 


want ſolidity and ſtrength, do moſt partake of 


ſoftneſs and tenderneſs: ſo that they are as much 
more apt to receive impreſſions, as they are more 
_ to retain them than others ; like yield- 


ing 


ifting and deluding ; though thou hat 
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ding alr, which the gentleſt ſtroke doth as eaſily 
divide and part, as it doth eaſily return and 
unite itſelf again. Hence tis generally obſerv'd, 
that that age and that ſex, that are ſuppoſed to 
ha ve leaſt of fixedneſs and conſtancy, have moſt 
of heat and paſſion in religion; and thoſe minds, 


which are worſt furniſh'd with courage and ex- 


perience, with judgment and reſolution, ate moſt 
apt and eaſy to be mov d and wrought; upon by 
religion, or deluded by ſupetſtitious fears, and 
as apt to be tenderly affected by the repreſen- 
tations of divine goodneſs and compaſſion ; ſo 


that, like bodies which have leſs bulk, but more 


apility, their motions nimbler, though their 
force and ſtrength be leſs. Now, if this be ſo, 
then the diſadvantage of this temper is not ſo 
great as it is fancied : for tho' their paſſions laſt 
not long, they are eaſily raiſed; and conſequent- 
ly if our addreſſes to. ſuch a temper be but a 
little more frequently repeated they cannot but 
prove ſucceſsful ; and ſuch perſons, by the fre- 
quent returns of holy paſſions, will grow habi- 
tually devout, and their devotion will be as 
ſteady, and more elevated than that of a ſlower 
and firmer conſtitution. But after all, wherever 
there appears an exuberancy of this humour, 


this is to be imputed rather to their fortune than 
their nature: a wanton fortune, and too indul- 
gent an education, is generally attended with a 
gay, wanton, and unfixed mind. And tis true, 
that it is a difficult matter for ſuch minds as 
theſe to attain to wiſdom and virtue; but tis not 
becauſe they cannot conſider, but becauſe they 
will not: let ſuch exchange their haunts of 
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. for the houſe of mourning ; ; let them 
now and then intermix the converſation 

of the wiſe and ſerious with that of the giddy, 
fanciful, and frolickſome ; and they will ſoon 
find their humour Fete — and their 
minds better fixed; to all this, if they eould be 
rſuaded to add the contemplation of a ſuffer- 

* — ng Saviour, of a holy God, and of a judgment 
to come; and to this, the devotion of the cloſet, 
made up of ſerious reflection on theſe ſubjects, 


and their own eternity; this would ſoon reduce 


their looſe and ſcatter d defires, it would ſoon 
recall the roving wandering mind, and make it 
delight to dwell at home in the company of 
wiſe, devout and important thoughts. 
And now, I think, I have left no part of this 
objection, founded upon natural incapacity, un- 
conſider d. Do men complain of their heavineſs 
and ſtupidity: acute parts and a tenacious me- 
mory are not neceſſary to make us virtuous or 
happy. Do they complain of their violent incli- 
nations to fin? I have ſhewed them reaſon, cuſ- 
tom, faith, curbing the moſt natural, or the moſt 
outrageous and ungovernable appetites of man. 
Do they complain of the levity and inconſtancy 
of their temper? Let them retire from the flat- 
teries and careſſes of a wanton fortune, and a 
wanton converſation; let them acquaint them- 


ſelves with the wiſe, or the afflicted, with divine 


truths and their cloſets, and this will ſoon work 


a happy change upon them. If they are too ſoft 


and delicate for the bitterneſs and ſeverity of 
theſe preſcriptions, nothing but the much ſe- 
verer diſcipline of afflictions and * can 
effect their cure. Under 
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Under this head of natural incapacity, that 
other objection from moral n- 
capacity has been ſufficiently pd 5 an 
anſwer d; for cuſtom is, at | | 
moſt, but a ſecond nature: and I have at 


large diſcourſed of the power of reaſon and 


faith over nature: I have at large produced 
many unqueſtionable inſtances, wherein we 
have ſeen them oyercome our moſt natural 
and moſt neceffary appetites; ſuch as are, our 
averfion to pain, our love of life, and ſuch like. 
Nor is it poſſible that any vicious cuſtom ſhould 
have takeu deeper root in us, or united them- 
ſelves more cloſely with our very 'beings, than 
theſe ; and therefore it were abſurd to fancy 
them more violent, ſtubborn, or inſuperable. 
That expreſſion of the prophet, Can the Ethio- 
pian change his ſhin, or the leopard his ſpots ? 
then may ye alſo learn to do good, who are ac- 
cuſtomed to do evil, Jer. xiii. is but a pathetick 
exaggeration (which is uſual in a prophetick 
ſtile) of the difficulty, not an aſſertion of the 
impoſſibility, of an habitual ſinner's change: 
what has been done, and daily is done, can be 
done, and 'tis in vain to prove what no man 
can deny. St. Paul, when he had recited a ca- 
talogue of ſuch finners as ſhould not enter into 
the kingdom of God, doth afterwards add, and 


ſuch were ſome 7 you; but ye are waſhed, but ye 


are ſanctified, but ye are juſtified in the name of 


our Lord Jeſus, and by the Spirit of our God, 


1 Cor vi. And Tertullian does appeal to the 
power and efficacy of the Chriſtian religionz+--- . 
viſible in the extirpation of vicious habits 
. N22 „4 
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wrought by it, as a proof of its divine original: 
nor areſuch inſtances as theſe wanting at this day, 
Theſe, as they do now refute all the idle excuſes 
of finners, ſo will they one day be urg'd in judg- 
ment againſt em to convince em, that they owe 
their ruin to their ſloth and obſtinacy, not their 
impotence; tho' theſe men ought to remember 
too, that moral impotence is ever derived from a 
voluntary neglect or contempt of all the means 
of happineſs and virtue. I think, I might now 
diſmiſs this objection; having given full ſatisfac- 
tion to all ſcruples that might diſturb or diſcou- 
rage any well-meaning and honeſt mind; and 
evidently defeated thepretences of ſuch as would 
fain ſhroud and ſhelter their voluntary ſin and fol- 
ly under the vain excuſes of impotence, incapa- 
city and inſupportable infirmity, or inſuperable 
temptations: for all theſe are mixed and com- 
bined in every part of the former objection, and 
receive one and the ſame anſwer. But I foreſee, 
T ſhall be thought in this whole diſcourſe to have 
had too little regard to our original corruption, 
and divine aſſiſtance; and therefore, tho I en- 
deavour'd to guard it in the beginning againſt all 
ſiniſter interpretation, I will here add a brief 
account of both; eſpecially as far as it ſhall ap- 
pear to me to concern my preſent enquiry. 
Firſt, As to the natural corruption of man 
e if corruption may be called na- 
Nature confir dl. tural, on the account of the ten- 
8 dency of our ſenſitive inclina- 
tions, ſome things are very plain, ſome very ob- 
ſcure: what is plain, is this, what the preſent 
ſtate of man is with reſpect to 3 
| NS | which 
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which the goſpel requires: what is obſcure is 
this, what the ſtate of Adam before the fall was: 
without-a clear knowledge of which tis impoſ- 
ſible to determine how much our nature is now 
degenerated (as is ſuppos d) from the primitive 
purity and excellency of its creation. Secondly; 

how guilt and corruption could be tranſmitted 
or derived from Adam upon his poſterity. -Third- 
h, what can be ſuppoſed, properly ſpeaking, to 
be the demerit, offence, or provocation of ori- 
ginal corruption; what puniſhment can be due to 
it, divided and ſeparated from voluntary tranſ- 
greſſions. Theſe, and a great many things of the 
like nature, I purpoſely paſs over, as neither of 
great importance in themſelves, or at leaſtwiſe 
of no great uſe to my preſent enquiry, and go 
on to what is plain and neceſſary; and that is; 

what the preſent ſtate and condition of human 


nature 1s: for nothing can be more evident, than 


that the. fleſh Iufteth againſt the Spirit, and the 
Spirit againſt the fleſh, Gal. v. Theſe two be- 
ing contrary to one another in their tendencies 
and inclinations, this conflict or oppoſition of 
ſpirit and body diſcovers itſelf the more, the 
more pure and perfect the law is that we are” 
under, This tendency of the body is ſo apparent 
and undeniable, that it was ever acknowledged 
by all wiſe heathens. Hence 
the Platonicks frequently im- 2222 5 Eames br: 
pute the dominion of the pow- Ib. 3. c 15. Ennead.' 
er and liberty of the ſoulof man 3; bb Dei. 8. 90 
to its conjunction with the bo- 4 
dy; and hence it was, that ſome of them hom 
St. Auſtin refutes, by giving an account of the 
N 3 nature 
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nature of the raiſed body, rejected the Chriſtian 
doctrine of the reſurrection, * the reſtitu- 


tion of the body, rather a diminution of, than 
acceſſion to, the happineſs of the mind. The 
Pytbagorcaus looked upon the body as the pri- 
ſon and puniſhment of the ſoul: and, in ſhort, 


the philoſophy of the keathens did conſiſtchief. 


ly in this, the ſubduing the appetites of the body 
to the reaſon of the mind: and this appears moſt 
plainly to be the drift and ſcope of Chriſtian phi- 
loſophy: from whence it follows, that the diſor- 
der of human nature (call it original corruption, 
or what you pleaſe) conſiſts in the @gomus H- 
*. the luſt and concupiſcene of the fleſh. This 
is evident from all the writings of 8t. Paul, eſpe- 
cially, Romans the viith; and this is the ſenſe of 


our church, Art. the gth. Nor, indeed, are we 


capable of imaginipg any other corruption in 
man; for if there be a conflict between right 
reaſon and carnal appetite; if the tendency of 
the body and mind be oppoſite and contradic- 
tory, tis nonſenſe to ſuppoſe both corrupt and 
ſinful: for then the contradiction and conflict 
would ceaſe. From hence it follows plainly, 
that we are born with capacities of, and inclina- 
tions to, virtue as well as vice, though nathing 
be more manifeſt than that the appetite of the 
body exerts itſelf firſt, grows up to ſtrength and 

maturity ſooneſt, and doth more powerfully 
and forcibly move, than the ſuggeſtions and 
perſuaſions of reaſon. Secondly, it is from hence 
plain, that the ſtate of righteouſneſs conſiſts in 
the prevalency of the body over the mind. And 


irom ence * the neceſſity of divine race 
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or aſſiſtance; for ſince the do; 
minion of righteouſneſs cannot ., Stage. 
be eſtabliſheq, but in the ſub- n 
jection of the body, and the body doth in power 
ſo much overmatch the mind, the appetites of 
it being both more forward, more violent, more 
conſtant, I had almoſt faid, more natural than 
the dictates of reaſon; and this power receiving 
daily increaſe and augmentation by a ſenſual 
education, and by a daily and unavoidable com- 
merce with the world, and thoſe temptations 
which awaken, gratify, and enflame the appe- 


| tites of the body; it were morally” impoſſible 


that the mind ſhould maſter and overcome the 
body, if it were not aided by divine grace and 
aſſiſtance. But then it muſt be remember'd, 
that 'tis repugnant to'the very notion of aid or 


aſſiſtance, that it ſhould make void the neceſſity 


of our own endeavours: as the light of revela- 
tion doth not extinguiſh that of reaſon, but in- 
creaſe it ; ſo neither does the ſtrength of God's 
grace render our natural ſtrength uſeleſs, but 
improve and help it. This added to what I have 
{aid before, comprizes all that is neceſſary to be 
known concerning grace; and may be reduced 
to theſe three or four heads. Firſt, That the 
grace of God is neceſſary to enable us to live 
virtuouſly and happily; Secondly, That grace 
does not extinguiſh nature, or cancel our obli- 
gation to induſtry, or a careful uſe of that na- 
tural power God has inveſted us with; Thirdly, 
That God is moſt ready and deſirous to further 
and aſſiſt all men in their endeavours after vir- 
tue and happineſs; and Loftly, That the grace 
af God is ſufficient for us, or that we receive 
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by it as great an addition of ſtrength or ſpirityal 
aid, as being joined with our, fincere endea:; 
vours, is neceſſary to make us virtugus and hap- 
py. If we deny the firſt of theſe, we ſubyert the 
foundation of prayer to, and dependence upon 
God; we can give no tolerable account of at 
leaſt one third part of the goſpel of Chriſt; and 
we unavoidably diſcourage mankind from all 
hopes of happineſs: If we deny the ſecond, we 
deſtroy the very nature of man, render all . 
exhortations, admonitions, rewards and puniſh- 
ments uſeleſs, ſilly and impertinent; and make 
2 grace the very foundation of carnal ſecu- 
rity, of deſperate and deſtructive negligence 
and ſloth: If we deny the third or fourth, we 
muſt unavoidably affirm; either that the happi- 
nels of man does no way, depend. upon the 
grace of God, or that his miſery is fatal and un- 
avoidable. All which are abſurdities, groſs and 
palpable to all minds which lie not under the 
thickeſt Idarkneſs of blind ſuperſtition and pre- 
judice. Whoever will now reflect upon all that 
has been ſaid, will eaſily be able to conclude, 
that we have no enemy without us, none within 
us, that can neceſſitate and compel us to be 
miſerable: miſery may be our choice or puniſh- 
ment, it can never be our fate: our natural cor- 
ruption may invite and incline us, but can never 
force and compel us to be wicked: for there is 
no temptation, no inclination, which God's 
grace and our induſtry are not able to reſiſt 
wy overcome: ſo that.now there remains at 
leaſt no other incapacity of happineſs, than what 
is Fane, "OED is the next 0 pg to obe ſpoke to. 
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Penal incapacity conſiſts in God's final and 
immutable rejection of man 


The Of Penal incape- 


from graceand pardon. "lth 


matter of this objection ſhall 1 

be fully handled, Vol. 4. where I ſhall be oblig- 
ed to treat of the een of the mind, and their 
cure. In the mean time, all that is neceſſary 
to be obſerved here, is, i, That this ſtate of 
final rejection from grace and pardon, is Penal; 
a ſtate to which nothing but mens voluntary 
tranſgreſſions can betray 'em, and thoſe too 
tranſgreſſions of the deepeſt guilt, and moſt cry- 
ing aggravations: for Tarely nothing leſs can 
provoke a God, who delights to exerciſe loving- 
kindneſs and mercy, a God of infinite long-ſuffer- 
ing and patience, to paſs a ſentence, an irrever- 
fible ſentence of eternal ruin and damnation up- 
on any of his creatures, Secondly, That no 


| miſtaken fancies of the unpardonableneſs of 


our ſtate may either tempt us deſperately to re- 


nounce God our Saviour, and virtue, it behoves 


us to conſider, what ought to be the proper 
influence of this perſuaſion that there is ſuch a 
Penal flate on this fide the grave. 

Firſt, If they who believe ſuch a ſtate, will 
act conſonant to their own opinion, they muſt 
not allow themfelves in a courſe of wilful fin, 


leſt they be inſenſibly betray d into that dread- 


ful ſtate. 

| Secondly, Since impenitence and hardneſs of 
heart is a neceſſary and inſeparable conſequence 
af that dreadful ſentence, which excludes men 


from grrce and pardon; therefore no man can 


rationally conclude himſelf i in this ſtate till he 
has 
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has made all poflible attempts to recover him- 
ſſelf from his fin, and that without ſucceſs: and 
becaufe, | 
Laſtly, No man can conclude R über 
unſucceſsful, till death ſurpriſe him in an ob- 
durate and impenitent ſtate: for habitual fin- 
ners have become eminent ſaints; and lapſed 
Chriſtians, nay apoſtates, have not only reco- 
vered their former ſtate, but redeemed their 
crimes by more than ordinary degrees of re- 
pentance, devotion and charity, and, by unde- 
niable confequence, have been reſtored to God's 
favour; for grace is in order for pardon, ſancti- 
fication in order to juſtification, virtue in order 
to glory: therefore no man muſt give over. his 
attempts of appeaſing God, and ſubduing his 
corruptions, while God continues him in the 
land of the living. Theſe rules, if obſerved, 
will, I queſtion not, render the perſuaſion of 
ſuch a penal flate, as the objection ſuppoſes, 
very profitable and uſeful to ſome, and not per- 
nicious to the eternal intereſt of any: for he, 
who by the dread of ſuch a ſtate, is deterred 
from bold and provoking fins, and from an ha- 
bitual courſe of wilful impiety, reaps an un- 
ſpeakable advantage by it; and he who adheres 
to religion and virtue, and continues to his life's 
end, ſincerely endeavouring to pleaſe God, and 
obtain his pardon, ſhall never ſuffer any pre- 
judice in another life by his melancholy and 
miſtaken fancies in this. 
Having thus cleared my aſſertion, that bapt 
pineſs is attained here, from ſuch objections as 


ſeem to derive any countenance or ſtrength, 
from 


— 
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from reaſon, there remains but two more that I 
think of ; the one whereof preſſes hard upon 
me, under a pretended authority of revelation 
the other urges the experience of mankind a- 
gainſt me, 1-will begin with the former; and 
conſider with what aſpect revelation regards the 
happineſs of this preſent life; and whether there 
be any thing in it that forbids the hopes, or ob- 
ſtruts the attainments of it. e 
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Religion no enemy to our preſent hap- 


pineſs. 


Happineſs the fruit of religion, proved by plain 
texts, and the natural influence of faith and 
virtue. The doctrine of the croſs not 1nconſiſtent 
with happineſs ; nor that of mortification. 


T. men were not very ingenious in framing 
excuſes of their folly, and in the contrivance 
and purſuit of ruin, it would ſeem very ſtrange, 


that the goſpel, which was deſigned to be the 


great inſtrument of our happineſs, ſhould be 
alledged to diſcourage and damp our endeavours 
after it; that the goſpel, whoſe great end is to 
fill our minds with joy, peace and hope, ſhould 
be traduced as an enemy to our pleaſure. But 
ſo it is; and therefore reſolving to leave no 
obſtacle unremoved, nor deſpiſe any * 


1 
138 Mn Ruft, 
that has the leaſt colour or appearance of an ar- 
Jgument in it, I will examine this fancy. 
Religion ever had, and always muſt have, the 
character of its author viſibly ſtamped upon it; ; 
nothing that is not infinitely kind, and infinite- 
ly wiſe, can be found in any part of revelation 
truly divine: from whence we may rationally 
conclude, that the great aim of God in eſta- 
bliſhing religion, is to advance the happineſs of 
man, and to advance it in a method conſonant 
to thoſe natural principles he has implanted- in 
him: nor did any one inſpired author think 
otherwiſe, He that keepeth the law (faith Solo- 
mon) happy is he, Prov. xix. Great peace have 
they that love thy Iaw, and nothing ſhall offend 
them, Pfal. cxix. Happy is the man that find- 
eth wiſdom, and the man that getteth underſtanding, 
Prov. iii. That this was to be underſtood of 
actual and preſent happineſs in this life, is appa- 
rent from what follows a little after; Length of 
days are in her right hand, and in her left hand 
pts and honour. Her ways are ways of plea- 
ſantneſs, aud all ber paths are peace. She is 
a tree of life to thoſe that lay hold upon her. 
And though the goſpel, as a higher and more 
perfect diſpenſation, doth propoſe to us, as our 
great and chict end, life and immortality ; yet 
doth it by no means exclude us from happineſs 
here; but rather doth eſtabliſh it upon proper 
and firm foundations; and fences it about with 
impregnable bulwarks. Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you, not as the world 


9 ves, 85 ve L unto you ; let not your heart be 
| troubled, 
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troubled, neither let it be afraid, John xiv. 2 
Now the fruit of the Spirit is joy, love, &c. 
Gal. v. 22. Now the God of bope fill you with joy 
and peace in believing, and make you abound in 
Lope through the power of the Holy Ghoſt, Row. 
. Cadlinefl is profitable to all things, having 
promiſe of the ife that now is, and of that which 

is to come, 1 Tim. iv. 8. Nor can I indeed con- 
ceive how the ſtate of a righteous and holy ſoul 
ſhould be other than a happy and bleſſed one: 
the belief and confident expectation of a heaven, 
muſt needs be more tranſporting and raviſhing, 
than the richeſt fancy of a ſinner; and that ſe- 
curity, both in reſpect of this and a future life, 
which a good man enjoys in the protection of 
God, and the aſſurance of his favour, who is 
almighty, immutable, &c. muſt infinitely ex- 
ceed any thing that a ſinner can attain to; and 
muſt exclude thoſe uneaſy fears which do fre- 
quently interrupt the ſinner's enjoyment, and 
over-caſt his hopes. He that loves God and 
virtue, cannot but be happy in the daily practice 
and enjoyment of what he moſt delights in. 
And he, laſtly, that hath ſubdued his paſſions, 
and overcome the world, cannot chuſe but reap 
the daily fruits of ſo glorious a conqueſt, and be 
conſtantly entertained with pleaſing reflections 
and delightful proſpects; and yet, if he ſhould _ 
enjoy nothing elſe, that ſovereignty, liberty, mag- 
nanimity, and divine charity, and enlargement of 
ſoul, which he thereby gains, were an abundant 
reward of this victory. The ſum of all is this; 
2 good man has the beſt title to the n, 
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of this life, and the glories of another; he en- 
this world with as great ſecurity, as wiſdom 


and moderation; and has an aſſured hope of a 


far bettet when he quits this; the anticipations 

e by faith, love, and hope, do at once 

ilitate and confirm his conqueſt over all un- 

worthy luſts, and entertain him with nde 
| fible Grisfation and pleaſure. | 

For this reaſon I do in this chapter diſcourſe 

of happineſs, without that immediate regard 


to another life which might be expected; not 


judging myſelf obliged either to prove the cer. 
tainty of it, or to demonſtrate the reaſonable- 
neſs of embracing miſery during the ſpace of 
this ſhort life, in expectation of that perfect 
and eternal happineſs which is promiſed here- 
after; ſince I ſaw well enough, that in the or- 
| dinary courſe of providence, the happineſs of 
this life and the other were not incompatible : 
but on the contrary, that that wherein the life 
and being of true Leppinel in this world doth 
eonſiſt, was but a neceſſary introduction to, or 
Aualification of us for the happineſs of another; 
which doth in ſome meaſure already appear, 
bo will much more in the * of the fol- 
1 ing diſcourſes. 


croſs? This is a very ſoft and mild commen- 
tary upon that of our Saviour, 


The a. of the I. any man will come after 


+ no obftruction 0 
2265 '; parting 7 me, 2 him deny himſelf, and 


- fake up his croſs and follow 
me, Matth. xvi. 24. But this is not ſo formida- 


ble an — as it may at firſt ſight ſeem: 
tis 


But what becomes now of che doctrine of the 
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s true, ſuffering through all the progreſs and 
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ſages. of evils, even to the laſt, that is, death 
itſelf, *was' a common, nay almoſt an univerſal 
duty in the beginning of Chriſtianity ;. being 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the propagation of the 
of that duty has long ago ceaſed ; and all that 
J can think neceſſary to be faid here, in per- 
ſuance of my deſign, is, that the pleaſures of thoſe 
confeſſors and martyrs did far out-weigh their 
ſufferings whilſt they lived; that when they 
ſuffer d death itſelf, the time was come when 
they muſt exchange temporal for eternal happi- 


neſs. Nor doth this at all infringe the truth of 
my propoſition; which doth not vainly aſſert an 


eternal duration of happineſs in this life, but 
only teaches the poſſibility of attaining it. And, 
I think, the death of the martyrs and confeſſors, 
is rather a great confirmation than confutation 
of this opinion: teaching us plainly, that in 
deſpite of all calamities, tis not only poſſible to 
live, but to die happily ; which laſt is no ſmall 


acceſſion to temporal happineſs. From this little 


I have ſaid on this occaſion, tis eaſy to ſhape an 
anſwer to what is objected from St. Paul, If in 
this life only we bave hope in Chrieft, ue are of 
all men moſt miſerable. Tis confeſſedly and in- 

diſputably true, that had thoſe Chriſtians been 

deſtitute of that hope which was their ſupport, 
they bad ſunk under the weight of ſuch ſuffer- 
ings, and ſo had been moſt miſerable of all 
men: but fince their hopes did not only ſupport 
them under their afflictions, but alſo that it _ 

| | tender 
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render b e more < Giſt: poets; i 
all that can follow hence is, that the reſurrection 


and eternal life are unqueſtionable traths, and 
that he, who believes em as firmly as confeſſors 


and martyrs did, may, like them, be happy, 
though a thouſand ſeas of nn troubles 


ſhould break in upon him. | 
As to mortification, which is a duty of per- 


petual obligation' (for the purity of religion 
| is ſtill the ſame, tho' its for- 
Mortifcationrecon- tune in the world be alter'd) 


| mended Y the light ” ab 


nature as ſubſervient this did at farſt ſignify the re- 


gur prgſent heppi- nunciation and extirpation of 


297. | 


ewiſh and Pagan luſt, ac- 
cordin g to that of St. Paul, Mortiſy your members 


eobich are upon the earth; fornication, unclean- 


neſs, inordinate affefton, evil concupiſcence, and 


covetouſneſs, which is idolatry, Col. iii. 57. And 


it ſtill ſignifies the ſame thing; and whatever 
difficulty we are to encounter in the performance 
of this duty, it muſt be vanquiſh'd ; for tis im- 
poſſible to be wicked and happy: a man wicked 
is his own Hell; and every paſſion, every luſt is a 
fiend, a fury that doth outrage and torment him; 
and all this the heathens themſelves did not only 
conſtantly acknowledge, but alſo paint out with 
as lively eloquence as any Chriſtians could ever 
do: their experience (over whom fin had an 
uncontrouled dominion) moſt effectually con- 
vincing them of the outrages, tyranny, and 
unſpeakable miſchiefs of wicked and. abomin- 
able paſſion : nay, ſo 'manifeſt is it, that the 


n g theſe peer paſſions is neceſſary to 
our 


. 
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our happine(s, that even Epicureans themſelves 
(notwithſtanding their confining the happineſs 


of man to this ſhort life, and by a probable con- 


ſequencereſolving ultimately into the enjoyments 
of the body) did yet look upon themſelves as 
extremely injured by. Tilly, and others, when 


they repreſented them as tevolted from, and ene- 
mies to virtue. "Tis not my bufineſs:here to ex- 
amine what foundation for virtue their philoſo- 
phy could have, or what rank and place they 
could aſſign it; tis enough that they could not 
but acknowledge it as neceſſary to happineſs. 
Tis true, mortification, in the goſpel-ſenſe, 
requires us not only to-reſtrain theſe irregular - 


luſts; but alſo not to over-rate and over- value 


this world, and the things of it; not to look 

upon this life as our only or chief portion, and 

doat upon it with fondneſs and paſſion : and I 
cannot think that this is any thing more than 
what is implied and included in the former no- 
tion of mortification; this moderation of our 
inclinations to the world, being a proper and ne- 
ceſſary foundation of the former abſtinence; it 
being very improbable that he, who values and 
doats upon the world above all things, ſhould 
refrain 25 irregular purſuits and enjoy ments of 
it. Now, even this degree of mortification, and 
the neceſſity of it in order to happineſs, was as 

clearly taught by the wiſe men among the hea- 
thens, as by our Saviour and his apoſtles; by 


ole conducted by the light of nature, as by tbeſe 

co: ducted by the light of revelation; and that to 

peter with the diſcipline which promotes it, I 
r. I. „ 


mean 


} 
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mean the obſervation "my great — "II from 
fenfuat pleafures. No mionk.or anchoret can 
 fpeak with a more glorious 82 05 of the 
World than a Stoick ; but their flights, who 
would allow'the body, the world and Fitie things 
of it, no place nor degree in the number of ien 
things, are too daring and bold to lay any eſs 


upon: but the 4 5 0 
who allowed theſe their proper place and value, 
ought to be of weight th us; becauſe they 
ſhew us plainly, he mottification was ever 
thought, by the light of nature ſubſervient to 
our true happineſs. Hierocles, in the begin- 
ning of his divine comments, gives us a ſhort 


but full account of the Pythagerean (and I may 


add Platonich) philoſophy in this point : The 


ſubſtance of which is, The bu- 
„eber z ng, of phileſaphy is to purify 
 wAbrre abet wiv the foulof man from 4 
2 5 bs ge and inordinate paſſions, and to 
_ betet n, Fg transform t into the likeneſs 


. 3 and image of Gad: This is that 
— 4% net h WHICH it purſues, by diſcovering 
_—_— 3 "to us excellent truths, and by 
ee 2 * recommending to us the þ attice 
To Jetov e tu pude | 

irre eee debe. of excellent virtues. And this 

was that.. philoſophy which 
the beſt and acuteſt of the heathens looked 
upon as the only way to happineſs ; fo far 
were they from judging it inconſiſtent and 


incompatible with it: nay, they deemed this 


very ſtate of virtue a ſtate” of more exalted 


OR, and an wag of the divine life. 
| Hence 


other philoſophers, 


2 yh. 


gf Marr 1NÞ68, | PT . 
n Hence is that little leſs than inſpired heat or | 
4 rapture” of Twtly';" When the Odm animus 
1 ſoul, having diſcovered « and en- de ae rite l 
2 tortained virus, has exihingusſh- ſequio, | oo 
0 ed iti fondneſs fon, and indul- dus dileefierit, ve- 
& || gence of the bed, and fiifled in vi deci opp.” 
* | ac the reproach and flain of its tit, omnemque 'mor- 
* | honour and beauty, and hath' i doloriczas time» 


rem effugerit, ſocie- 


put off all dread' of * death and s charitatis 


2 ruin, &c. What ban be aid, 2 2 foin bays 5 = 
or at much as fancied, more jo 104 food desert, mm 
bliſſed than the ſtate of ſuch a cukumque deorum's 


man? Nay, after all, the great- fam  7eligionemy 


| | ſuſceper 
eſt patronsand abettors of plea- fie Ham, Te hu | 
ſure did ever acknowledge this rum be ingenii aciem 


ad bons diligenda x1 
moderation in our paſſions and rejiciends 42 


enjoyments indiſpenſibly ne- Wid as dici ant 2 


cy to our box 8 8 . 24 ro 


Nil ednirih prope res ft una Numict, 
N . W 1 begtos. „ 
Horat. 


— 7 admire's the thing * that can =— 
"—_ and 27 rg the happineſs 4 nan. | - = 


And tis well known, ee much the fol- 
lowers of Epicurus gloried in his abſtinence; 
that theſe voluptuaries ſhould. preſcribe and 
practiſe the doctrine of mortification! but this 
they were compelled to by the irreſiſtible force , 
of reaſon: For how can he, who doats upon the 5 
world, and melts in ſoft and ſenſual pleaſures, ö 
be able to ſecure the * 8 his mind againſt 4 

O 2 thoſe i 


196 ur, 
th tions Which may daily, 
and ſome time or other will certainly, befal him - 
ſelf and his enjoyments? On what foundation 
can the peace or liberty of his mind be eſtabliſh- 
| ed? or can he be happy, who is diſtreſſed by 
every change of weather, and is divided and 
diſtracted between numerous contrary paſſions, 
and a ſlave to each) 

To come to a concluſion; the ſeripture is ſo 
far from denying, that it does affirm the poſſibi- 
lity of attaining happineſs: Nor are the ſuffer- 
ings of confeſſors and martyrs, or the doctrine 
of mortification, any prejudice to this aſſertion: 
for neither affliction nor mortification are in- 
conſiſtent with the true happineſs of man. That 
affliction is not, the example of thoſe very mar- 
tyrs and confeſſors triumphing over it does ſuffi. 
ciently evince: that mortification is not, is una- 
nimouſly confeſſed by the ſuffrages of ſuch as 
were conducted by the light of nature; and of 
ſuch too, as were entirely dovoted to the plea- 
ſures of this life, and that upon undeniable 
grounds. I have now ſpoke to all thoſe objec- 
tions which ſeem to oppoſe and aſſault my po- 
ſition of the poſſibility of attaining happineſs, 
with any ſhew of reaſon, or pretence of divine 
authority. It is now Wa time I ſhould pro- 
ceed to anſwer thoſe, who againſt this aſſertion 
»ppaſe, not reaſons and arguments, but obſer- 


vation and experience. 
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-/*J firſt ſection to demonſtrate, - that the 
purſuit. and ſearch after happineſs is a rational 


_ undertaking, an employment becoming the na- 


ture and ſtate of man: and, after all that I 
have taken in this ſecond, to demonſtrate the 
poſſibility of attaining it, and to diſperſe all ob- 
jections to the contrary; there remains ſtill one 
objection, which, if true, were ſufficient to 
diſcourage the endeavours, and chill the heat 
of the moſt vittuou and reſolved ambition; 
which is this 

Ti true, happineſs may be found in ſpecu- | 
lation ; but rarely, if ever, in poſſeſſion and 
fruition. The number of the fortunate and 


happy is extremely ſmall ; and moſt men, if 


not all, when they have worn life to its laſt 
period, may give that account of it which the 
aged (and as others, no doubt, thought happy) 
patriarch did of his to Pharaoh, Few and evil 
laue the days of the years of my lie been, 
Gen. xxvii. But it moves me not ſo much to 
hear this from the mouth of a ſhepherd, who 
9 3 5 from | 


M\ 


a2 22 An io. 
from * youth led a laborious and unſettled 
life: but when I read the mournſul poems of 
Job, the diſcontents and mekbehch Fo Solo- 
man, men no leſs eminent ere. and phi- 
lofophy, than for their worldly glory and proſ- 
rity; when J read them bewailing the lot of 
Rankind, unable to reflect upon it without a 
mixture of indignation, contempt; and wotyaniſh 
ſortow; I cannot but acknowledge, that T am 
ſhrewdly tempted to deſpair of happineſs, as of 
ſomething top great and divine to make its abode 
upon earth; and to look upon all the fine diſ- 
ah that men make of it, only as ſo many 
flights of a bold fancy. Happineſs What ia it? 
or where is it? In- vrhat distant eoaſts or un- 
tknown regions does it dwell? Wha, and where 
ate the rr ens Who, and where are the 
darlings of heaven, to whoſe lot it happens: 
Shall v. we, : Bajazet, in a melancholy. hu- 
amour, think poor, filly; Jazy{peaſants: happy? 
O bappy Jbepherd,.: who hadft\ neither Sebeſtia nor 


Orthobales to loſe. ((Kngwles's Tuntiſb HP.) 
As if ſecure. beggary and ſloth- 


Poor, fg ful want were happineſs: ap- 
. youu py thus. might 1 call the man 
born r 3 . hat no eyes to loſe. 11-11 
4 Or, ſhall we:call: the: gaudy ſwarm, which 

(like flies and inſects in gleams 
eng” 7 ol ſun-ſhine) do buz and flut- 

ter in the rays and warmth 


a greatneſs and proſperity? Shall we call 
theſe bappy? Ah! theſe are they that fur- 
niſh en 1 1 ** with en ſtories. 
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"Amongſt theſe, reſtleſs ' paſſions; contemptible 
levity, ungovernable inſolence, wither'd and 
meagre envy, wandring luſt, empty pride, loud 
and ſenſeleſs confidence, and finally, ſhameful 
and fearful fins, have their abode: and can we 
call thoſs ky — who are infeſted — ſuch le- 


1 Alas! theſe would 

have thought it a happineſs, wy 15. . 
not to have needed to trade ER 
or toll; "_—_ love wealth, but moſt admire | 


95 


R. non parts labore, 2 rite. 15 Mari, 


Nr gold they lab ring dig themſelves i in aner | 
Bui wha the toiling anceſtor refigns * v 5 


"To bis more nappy Me. TY _ | | 8 7 


i? 


If this be ſo, one would think might boldly | 
preſent you with the envyd , 
glory of mighty princes, as an '2 2 m—_ A. 


unqueſtionable inſtance of 


happineſs. But, alas! the wiſeſt of the heathen 


gods preferr'd the happineſs of Ag laus 8 


dius before that of Gyges ! And the eier | 


men, in his times at leaſt; preferred the hap} 


neſs of Tellus before that of Cræſus ! 5d ; 


this ſentence ſeems not only to deny thoſe 


particular princes happy, but alſo to pro- 
nounce the very ſtate of royalty uncapable of 
Were or at leaſt leſs capable than that 

O 4 | of 


2 
5 
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of a ploughman. Indeed this POO | 
active and glorious, is full of fears, and cares, 


An. en 


1 
«4 * 9 


and hazards; when ſluggiſh and unactive, full 


of ſhame: What can be the happineſs of a ſtate 
to dig for. friendſhip, or for pleaſure ? For lov 


is the buſineſs and enjoyment of equals; obe- 


dience i is all ſubjects can offer, or indeed mo- 
narchs can receive: all, higher and nearer 


approaches to the throne, are — iatruſions of 


ambition and deſign; nor can I poſſibly diſcern 
what ſatisfaction the great mortal can take 


in any expreſſions of duty or affection, which 
he can never diſtinguiſh from the fawning 
and flattery of thoſe who in their hearts deſpiſe 
and hate him: how ſhall he know that any 


truly love him, when none dare ſlight him ? 


Ot how ſhall he diſcern who ſetves bim out of 
duty, where every man even obtrudes himſelf 


upon his commands out of intereſt? In.a word, 


the paſſions of a prince are ſo much greater than 
other mens, as is his mind and fortune; his con- 
verſation is not with the minds of men, but with 
faces or rather maſks and diſguiſes. And as to 
his pleaſures, his guſt of them is very flat, being 


cloy d and ſurfeited by his affluence: and where- | 


as all other men, as the ambitious and vain- 


- glorious, the covetous, the lover, ſeem; to aſ- 
| cend, and riſe above themſelves in the acquiſi- 
tions of thoſe pleaſures they aſpite to; the mo- 


narch debaſes himſelf, deſcends and ſtoops below 


his fortune to meet his. And yet I am not of 
Apollo s nor Salon's mind; I cannot think there 


N & eat. happineſs - in the ignorance and 
n 
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quietneſs of a labouting cottager, ſuch as Tellus 
or Ag laus Sophydius: 1 love ſecurity, but not 
that which contempt breeds; I would have my 
ſecurity owing, nat to the liitleneſs of my fortune, 
but the greatneſs of my mind: I love a quiet, 


but a philoſophical life: I would have my tran- 
quillity ſpring not from the ignorance, but rea- 
ſon of my mind; from the right government of 


my paſſions, not from the meanneſs of my edu- 


cation or fortune. For the ſame teaſon I do not 
call men happy, whoſe ſlow and eaſy temper, 
like the waters of the dead ſea, is not to be 


moved, even by wind and ſtorm. I do not call 


ſtupidity a calm; the ſoul that is inſenſible of 


trouble, is ſo of joy too: whoever is capable of 


any deep impreſſion, is ſo of any ſerious reflecti- 
on too; and what is the ſtate of ſuch a man? 
I would not have my life paſs by like a dream, 
whilſt fleeting and imperfect images of things 
do ſcarce awake, and too lightly affect my 
drowzy and dazzled ſenſe. In a word, the hap- 
pineſs I ſeek after, is ſuch a one, which is owing 
neither to natural conſtitution, nor to fortune: 
for then it would not be in our power 
Whom then ſhall we call happy? Surely, if 


any, the knowing and learned: 
The harned, whe- 


theſe are the ſouls that con- ther hay, 


verſe with heaven, that dwell 

continually in the ppre light, and feed upon the 
bread, the joys of angels. But, alas! if happi- 
neſs were the inſeparable companion of learning, 


how came the Stoick's adored Cato to be led by 


pride, and humour, and vain-glory, through 
W | burning 
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burning ſands and dreadful deſaris ? How came 
«be; in a mood of deſperate diſcontent, to die his 
own murderer? Whence was it that the learned 


and eloquent Tully,after ſo many brave diſcourſes 


of the contempt of death and pain, and, briefly, 
3 — — evils h did fink: ſo poorly under the 
8 t of his misfortunes? Whence was it, that 
Wes he had taught the ſoul's immortality, and 
_ itsttrandlation into ſome gloridus ſtar, he ſhould 
at laſt be ſo unwilling to let it leave this vile 
clod of earth, and the decay d, melancholy, 
and darkſome manſion of the body? If learn- 
ing did put men in poſſeſſion of happineſs, why 
was our Raleigh ſo uneaſy, ſo unfortunate, not 
more toſs d by a reſtleſs fortune; than a reſtleſs 
mind? Why was our Verulam ſo utterly a 
ſtranger to happineſs in — as un- 
able to govern and enjoy proſperity aright, as 
to hear up under adverſity? If learning were 
Jo fovereign an antitode againſt miſery; if 


philoſophy were ſuch a paradife, and ſpecula- 


tions were ſuch luſcious meals, the very fruits 
of the garden; why do the learned leave their 
ſacred ſhades to haunt the houſes of great 
ones, or the courts of princes ? Why do they 
fawn and cringe,” and with all imaginable aſ- 
fiduity and artifice labour to infinuate them- 
ſelves into ſuch men, whoſe eſteem for them is 
a juſt ſcandal to them, and their favours but ſo 
many publick marks of reproach? O vileſt 
ſort of ſervitude ! Can it conſiſt with the gran- 
deur of a philoſopher, with the true liberty of 


a Chriſtian ſpirit, to lacquey ſome favourite of 
fortune, 
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fortune, ang. for many years together with an 
obſtipate ſtupidity: digeſt the caprices of his hu- 
,mour; and not only diſſemble his vices, bat 
magnify even his vanity and folly? And not 
this only, but there are ſlaviſh arts of inſinua- 
tion to be practiſed upon every one that's near 
him: O glorious merit! When the ſame thi 

ecommends the philoſopher, that doth the Valet 


de Chambre, or the footman! And yet after all, 


even this equals not the baſeneſs, the ſlavery of 


thoſe who proſtitute philoſophy and — 


to the multitude, and make an ignorant and 
inſolent herd the arbitrary ſovereigns of their 
principles, their liberty, their happineſs; for 
this depends upon their popularity. O how far 
ſhould I prefer the humble, contented, and in- 
— A drudgery of an honeſt mind, before 
this unmanly ſervitude: How far ſhould I pre- 
fer the generous and undeſigning freedom and 
unconcernment of a poet (whatever ignorance 


or contempt of intereſt it may be traduced for) 


before the ee ſort of ſervile philoſophick 


proggers! 


And now there remains no place where 
happineſs can as much as be The hay a 


ſuſpected to dwell, unleſs a- devout que 


m—_— the devout and reli 

' Thele, ſure, live in raptores and. transfi- 
— * on the mount; theſe ſure have their 
converſation in heaven, nd from thence de- 
rive glory, and liberty, and joy, and peace, 
and hope; theſe are partakers of a divine na- 
ture, how can they therefore be deſtitute of a 


| Men . But, alas! behold the bleſſed 


Jeng. - 


Nn, and we that find him, as che pralinit 
and the prophets repreſent him, A man of for- 
row, and acquainted with grief Hear a 
the moſt zealous and the moſt elevated of our 
divine Maſter's diſciples, F in this life only we 
bave hope in Chriſt, «oe are of "wy men . may 
| wr ener 1 e xv. ot | 
0 happineſs. f: 
Thou blefſed late, or rather pleafong found, - 
Thou always ſought, and never to be ee, f. 
In what grot doft thou, or what cell, 


1 O in what court or temple duell? 1 fi 
a 0 Where, and what art thou e Art thou mereh al 
Rane ; n 

; No hs known ban „ dere, and aj 

? ame? | ?  W-as 

He a reality? Or, art hou Pl 11 th 

Lide publick good and publick'? WW di 
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But to return nden this revery. This i is, - 
after all, but a flight and th 

e e. pular objection; which, — mi 
the evil conſequences which attend the fins the 

and follies of the multitude, and from thoſe ſuf 
complaints which human infirmity has ſome- |} be 
3 times wrung from the wiſe and virtuous, would 
unſdundly and illogically infer, that there is no Ge 

ſuch thing as happineſs here below. Beſides, I rail 

the ſufferings of martyrs, and the words of | thi: 

St. Paul, have been confider'd in the foregoing or. 
chapter: and in the ſecond chapter of this ||| the! 

A, the reader: may find ſome inſtances-of 2 


happy 
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happy men which is a punctual anſwer to the 


objection: but you'll ſay, tis a very ſhort one, 
to an objection of ſo great weight, and of ſuch. 
general credit, and ſpun out by me myſelf to a 
very great length. I acknowledge, it deſerves” 
a fuller anſwer ; and therefore after I have told 
you that I have made a ſhew of hunting after 
happineſs-in ſeveral conditions of life, only to 
rally and expoſe their folly, who ſuppoſe it may 
be found in a lucky juncture of circumſtances, | 
I will give you one. „ 
The mem then, whom I call happy, are 
ſuch who are poſſeſſed of true and ſolid goods; 
and thoſe ſuch which fortune cannot give 
nor take away; ſuch were Chriſt and his 
apoſtles; and ſuch are all thoſe at this day, 
as are transformed into the glory and image of 
the divine nature, by the mighty energy of the 
divine Spirit and divine truths. Let us con- 
fider what the ſtate of Chriſt and his apoſtles 


was in this life. 1 will not take notice 'of 


thoſe ecſtatick pleaſures, which they felt when 
they did thoſe Godlike works, which we call 
miracles. What triumph could be equal to 
theirs, who ſaw diſeaſes, devils and death, 
ſubject to their commands? What joy could 
be equal to theirs, when they gave life to the 
dead, fight to the blind, ſtrength to the lame? 
Se. To what a height was wonder and delight 
raiſed in each of theſe performances? For no- 
thing could be more wonderful than the power, 
or delightful than the charity conſpicuous in 
them: But this I paſs over, becauſe this power 
bibs; is 
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is not eng by us. Ter us came: to 
that which is; I mean, the virtues of Chrift. 
and his apoſtles. He had not a bole where to 
tay his head: Tis true; but how truly great 
was he within himſelf? How much above the 
mean and unmanly deſires of ambition; covet- 
ouſneſs or luſt? He indulged himſelf in no ſen- 
ſual carnal pleaſures, tis true; but howcalm that 


ſoul, which no anger or envious paſſion diſ- 


turb'd, where nothing but ſacred love dwelt ? 
The love of God, the love of man, and the 


rational and wiſe love of himſelf ? How happy 
that ſoul which was illuminated with divine 
knowledge, ſupported by an unſhaken faith, 
and filled with joyful reflections and glorious 


hopes? That ſoul, which in the filence of the 


night, and the retirements of the mount, did 


pour forth itſelf in prayers and hallelujahs? 


That ſoul, which, full of God and full of heaven, 
had no room for uneaſy. cares or afflicting ſor- 
rows? Tis true, our Saviour met death with 
pale looks and melancholy pangs of ſoul; but 
tis as true that his faith ſurmounted his fears; 


his agony endured, but for a little while; an 
undiſturb'd peace, and a well-ſettled ſereni: af | 


mind immediately followed it; and his trouble 


| and pain in death, like the eclipſe that attended 


it, did but overcaſt and darken the joy, the light 


within, not. extinguiſh i it: who could finiſh the 
laſt act with more humble majeſty, or with 
more ſettled peace? In the life and death of our 
dear Lord we behold that of his diſciples; for 
they 1 were all followers of dun as they deſit d we 


ſhould 
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ſhould be of them: What can be happier than 
their ſtate here was ? Their life was regular and 
rg rags ; their joy ſteady and rational; 

eir love of God vigorous; their charity to 
man fervent. and diffuſed; their deſires, as to 
the world, modeſt; their minds reſolved and 
brave i in afliQtions, « thn and comppind:, in 
death itſelf. | 

Let it Rand ho as an e deen truth, chat 
8 may be attained in this life: For what 
the followers of our Lord and Maſter attain d 
to, that may we; their natural paſſions and 
infirmities were the ſame with ours ; our trials 
and temptations are far leſs than theirs ; we 
ſerve the ſame God, we are guided by the ſame. 
truths, ſupported by the ſame power, elevated 
by the ſame hopes; we have the ſame peace 
bequeathed us, the ſame Spirit, the ſame hea- 
ven promiſed us, and we march under the con- 
duct of the ſame captain of our ſalvation, "who 
y bis death has aboliſhed death, and brought life. 
immortality to light. Nor ought this to ſeem 


td us an over: daring or preſumptuous poſition, 


nce the poſſibility of happineſs is a notion con- 
ant to the common ſenſe of all mankind: 
for 'tis happineſs which laws, enacted for the 
government of the multitude, and philoſophical 
rules, preſcrib'd for the government of our paſ- 
fions, do aim at; all lawgivers have ever pro- 


miſed the people wealth, and peace, and glory, 
and ſecurity, as the fruits of their obedience: and 


all philoſophers have ever promiſed tranquillityof 
mind and rational pleaſrs to their followers, -_ 
the 
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the e of conformity to thei i eps g 


And as it cannot ſurely be denied, but that t 

kingdom is moſt happy, which by juſt laws and 
a well-temper'd authority, is freed from thoſe 
fears and diſtractions, from thoſe miſchiefs and 
confuſions to which others are expoſed by anar- 
chy or tyranny, by the inſolence of the mul- 
titude or the impotence of the prince: ſo it 
cannot be denied but that that man is moſt 


happy, whoſe well-ſettled peace is eſtabliſhed 


upon ſolid grounds of true wiſdom ; being nei- 
ther oppreſſed bythe tyranny of ſuperſtition, nor 
vexed and diſquietted by the inſolence of unruly 
paſſions, to which the weakneſs of reaſon ſub- 
jets men. As to religion, which is a third go- 
verning principle; this only propoſes a more 
perfect happineſs, and a more plain and direct 
way to it, than nature of itſelf could: it only 
relieves and recruits our natural power by that 


of grace, and increaſes the light of reaſon by 
a participation of - new rays of revelation, If 
then happineſs be the great end which law 


and philoſophy, revelation and reaſon, God and 


man, do unanimouſly propoſe to us; how ab- 
ſurd and palpable a contradiction were it to all 


11 0 to deny the attainment of it re 
27 he ante of this feed ſeftion. 


To look back now upon this whole ſection, 
and ſum” up the ſubſtance and force of it, tis 
this: God, who made us, made us on purpoſe 
to be happy: for what other deſign could in- 
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finite love e to itſelf in dur creation? 


And propoſing to himſelf this end, he endowed 


us with faculties and capacities that might fit us 
for the contemplation and enjoyment of himſelf 
ahd his works: the world, provided by him for, 
dur entertainment, he filled with all things that 


could miniſter either toout neceſſities ordelights: 


Here God has planted us, not as inhabitants, 


but Rjournes ie this ix but eee 
bation; angels had their times of trial, ſo have 


men; here he would have-us afpire after, as 


"OX a. E=3 | Fr ER TT ow TOR. Y + 
near as we can, that life angels lead in heaven; 


for we.are one day to be 1 to them. Here 


he would have us learn and practiſe thoſe vir- 
tues 5 for the ſociety and enjoyment 
of that kingdom wherein dwells righteouſneſs, 
for that is the bleſſed end and conſummation of 
all our endeavours, deſires, and hopes: but 
when we make heaven the abode, the ſeat of 
perfect happineſs, we do not thereby ſuppoſe 


that 'tis baniſhed from the earth; but rather, 


on the contrary, if that ſtate be the conſumma- 
tion of all things, tis neceſſary to be concluded, 


that every ſtep we advance nearer to it, we 


mount and aſcend Higher, in brighter, calmer, 
and purer regions. een is like the glorious 
building, whoſe acceſs is full of delight and 
beauty: for as that youth which precedes our 
manhood has its ſweetneſs, its beauty, its natu- 
ral perfection and pleaſure; ſo has this mortal 


ſtate, which precedes our angelical, its proper 


degree of perfection and bleſſedneſs: and this is 
no ſmall one neither: for, as we are created but 


alittle lower than the angels, in reſpect to the 
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ved, conſtant, chearful, meek, gentle, devout, 
heavenly; when it has ſo accuſtomed itſelf to 


1 


with which ee vilify our nature, 


God has been pleaſed to put in our own power, 
to place within our reach. There is no fate, 
but what God has made us ourſelves arbiters 
of; we lie under no neceſſity, no fatality, but 


what our .own vices betray us to: nor do we 


ſtand in need of the indulgences of fortune; the 


tranquillity and pleaſure of a virtuous man is an 
image of God's on; it. ſprings from within, 
not from without. Tis true, there are difficul- 
ties which obſtruct our progreſs to N ; 

. bs, | 5 | ., «but 
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bat they are ſuch as all wiſe and good men have 
conquer d: Tis true, nature labours under its 
infirmities, that i is, ſenſual propenſions and in- 
clinations; but it is ſtrengthened and ſupported 
by reaſon, by. revelation, by graee. We | 
fall (tis true) a ſacrifice to God's wrath z but it 
muſt be after we have lived long in contempt of 
his mercy, and obſtinate defiance of his grace. 
Methinks theſe conſiderations thould: raiſe and 
exalt the mind of man; they ſhould inſpire! us 
with deſires and hopes worthy of rational and 
immortal ſouls; like the Iraelites when they 
marched out of Egypt, we ſhould dream of 
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The 1 ind melder of man S unſuc- 
ceſsfulneſs in his purſuit after happineſs. 


1 H A P. I. 
The genres ad of ill ſucceſs.”  Dieiiatitn from 
reaſon, the general cauſe of man's ill faceeſs. 
The effects of which are, 1. The propoſal of, falſe 
ends. 2. Coldneſs in put ſuit of our true ends. 
. ERE the happy like * Tull's wiſe many / 
a mere idea, ſomething no where 


to be found but in the Harakters and deſcrip- 
bo FS... 


* Quem adhuc nos quidem vidimus neminem, ed 3 pho 
phorum ſententiis qualis futuras fit, fi mods aliquando faerity. 
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tions which philoſophers give us of him; this 


were an unconquerable diſcouragement: no of 
-briſkneſs of wit, no charms of fancy, no kde 
of eloquence, no height of ſpirit, or height of 
confidence, were ſufficient to remove it, and to 
engage men in ſuch a deſperate and unaecount- 
able enterpriſe, as this ſuppoſition would render 
the putſuit of happineſs: for how fond and 
groundleſs a preſumption were it, to purſue that 
which all mankind had ever as unſucceſsfully as 
earneſtly and indefatigably attempted? I have 
therefore endeavoured with all my might, in the 
Former chapter, to free mens minds from any 
ſuſpicion of fears of this kind, anſwering all ob. 
jections that might ſeem to repreſent miſery fa- 
tal, or happinefs unattainable, and by undeniable 
proofs confirming the oppoſite truth. But if this 
be true, that happineſs is attainable; and if it be 
as true, as certainly it is, that there needs no elo- 
quence to enkindle in any man the deſires of 
happineſs, or to incite and ſpur him on to endea- 
vours its attainment, all mankind being carried on 
towards it by natural, and therefore conſtant and 


aſſionate inclinations; will it not be natural to 


demand, Whence is it that ſo few are happy: 
Whence is it, that miſery and trouble, affliction 
and forrow fil almoſt every boſom? Not only 
no kingdom or city; but no town, no village, 
no family, F might almoſt add, no one particu- 
lar perſon, being exempt or free; no place. or 
perſon 1 is privileg d againſt grief and trouble; it 
invades the tribunal of judges, the thrones of 
princes; and, what is almoſt as ſacred as either, 
the retirements. and cloſets of the deyout and 
4 2 1 bw) " "> 
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8 learned; nay, ſcarcely is the church and the 
.& Year a Wa ſanctuary againſt i ES 
e This will not be difficult to comprehend, 177 
f we do thoroughly weigh, and ſoberly conſider. 
D the true cauſes of man's miſery; but the parti- 
2 cular and diſtin diſcuſſion of each of theſe will, 
4 fall in its proper place in the following treatiſes; 
and therefore I ſhall diſcourſe of them here only 
i generally and briefly, as the nature of an intro- 
8 duction requires. 7 
e Many are the particular cauſes of human 
* miſery; ; but they may be all reduced to this uni- 
y verſal and immediate one, 5 Tt. . 
i namely, That we do not live r 
. ae to our reaſon. fl. wr WAY = 
e WAS" gs 
s ut enim ratione timemus aut cupimus— 
E . 


. When do our e ring from, or when, 
f are they governed by reaſon? When are our de- 
s fires or fears, our 4 75 or ſorrows wiſe, and juſt, 


n and rational, and holy? How frequently are 
d our actions nothing elſe — the brutiſh and blind 
0 ſallies and fooliſh paſſions, andour livesare gene- 
f rally nothing elſe but the wanderings and ram 
n bles of deluded imaginations? How commonly 
7 do we act what we ourſelves do condemn? And 
. how commonly doth the whole courſe of our 
2 lives diſpleaſe ourſelves as much as others; and 
C yet we live on in contradiction to our reaſon, 
it and ſometimes to our inclinations too? How un- 
ö like are we in our converſation, to ourſelves inre- 
> WW tirement? How unlike are we in the devotion of 


our cloſets, to ourſelves | in the employment of 
5 5 P z our 
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our ſeveral profeſſions? How calm; hat witk, 
holy, and reſolved in the one? How anxious 
400 uneaſy; how fooliſh, earthly, and incon- 
ſtant i in the other? But in nothing does our de- 
viation from reaſon more evidently appear, 
than i in two things? inandi 

Figl. In our raging to ound falſe and 

irrational gnds of Nife ; and 
This deviation . " Setondly, 1550 inſincerity in 
covers _ 
purſning the true and rational 

one, that i 15 es As to the Firf, who 
| ſees not how the life of 

. 15 e is perverted, the force Ei 
dency of nature crook d and bow'd to deſigns 
utterly unſuitable to the capacities and faculties 
of a rational mind, and to the great end of our 
creation? Who can look into the life of man, 
and not eaſily conclude, that his chief aim is 
wealth and greatneſs, not happineſs? Or, which 
* ſomething ſillier, that his. deſign i 18 _ un- 
neceſſary accompliſhment, not virtue and good- 
neſs; or a vain eſteem and popular applauſe, not 
the peace and 'wifdom'of his mind? Who ſees 
not how greedily men purſue thoſe ſenſual ſatiſ- 
factions, which naturally tend to enſlave the 
ſoul, and to extinguiſh the rational pleaſure and 
vigour of our minds? In a word, wealth, and 
honour, and power, and p eaſure, are the idols 
of mankind; theſe are the things for which 
they live, for which they loye 5 value life: 
theſe are the glorious poſſeſſions which enflame 
our emꝑlations and our induſtry; Theſe are the 
things which the unfortunate man envies, and 


the fortunate honours : Theſe are the things | 
| which 


us 


ar, 
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which diſtinguiſh and diſcriminate mankind into 


their ſeveral ranks and degrees; the contempt or 
eſteem of the world; the reſpects and affronts; 


| the love and. hate of. mankind being ever pro- 


portion'd to the degrees of wealth and power, 
which they fancy others poſſeſſed of. To theſe 
noble ends the ſage and experienced parent 
trains up his young ones, inſtilling daily into 
them all the ſaitable maxims of covetoulneſ#and 
ambition; and judging of their proficiency and 
hopefulneſs, by the progreſs they make towards 


theſe ends; that is, the more enflaved they are, 


the —_— Dope the more int is their 
yout 

Nor are men more Srllous in purſuing the 
falſe, than cold and inſincere _ 
in purſuing the true ends of : ;,* e in pure 
2 and happineſs. This Fen br hat =. 
is too too evident to any.one who! hall confider 
how fond we are of our diſeaſes and our errors; 
how impatient of that inſtruction or reproof, 
which tends to cure, undeceive, and diſabuſe 
us; how ſluggiſh we are in the ſtudy of impor- 
tant truths; how liſtleſs and/{remiſs in the uſe 
of thoſe means which condute to virtue, to 
the freeing of out minds, and to the confirm- 
ing our reſolutions. And therefore, laſtly, how 
light, wavering, and unconſtant we are in the 
practice of thoſe things which right reaſon con- 
rigces us to ve our duty. 
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=” particular and immediate cauſe of 
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Three more particular and "BAY ate cauſes of il 
\  fuucceſs aſſigned. ' 1. The frame ard contexture 
, human nature. 2. "Vitious education. 
1 Vicious converſation ; the natural e ects of 
3 which are; I. Inconft iderateneſs ; ; 2. Folſe n- 
tions; 3. Ungovernableneſs and impotency of 
ill; 4. Inſincerity; 5. 1 and incon- 
e Te he n e ied. | 
27 5 *. this that Thaw ic in cis iiur 
chapter, i is plain and evident: we ſee and 
Fel it, and bemoan it; but yet we live on in 
the ſame manner till: Whence therefore is 
chis infatuation of our underſtanding, that en- 
ſlaves us to falſe and irrational ends? Whence 
Is that impotence of mind? Whence is that 
inſincerity that deludes our deſires, and produces 
nothing but feeble and unſucceſsful endeavours? 
Neither is this a difficult matter to diſcover: 
That we live and act irrationally, proceeds evi- 
dently from three cauſes. Fit, The = 
ture and frame of our nature. Second! ly, A 
vicious education. Thirdly y, Vicious conver- 
fation. | | 


The 
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" The frſt ſpring or ſource of irrational de- 


fires and actions, is the contri- - 


The Gl of 
vance and compoſition of our . naraler ths e As 


nature: our ſenſual and bru- of an irtatitnal bp. 


tiſh appetites have their foun- 
dation in our natural conſtitution, as well as our 
rational affections: for we are made up of body 


as well as ſoul. Hence is it that there is in man 
a doubtful fluctuation and indeterminatian to 
different objects; the reaſon. of the mind, and 


the appetite of the body diſtracting and divid- 
ing him by their different propoſals; the impreſ- 


ſions of ſenſe and repreſentations of reaſon ſuc- 
e awakening in him very different, and 
generally verycontragy deſires; whereas an gels by 
the perfection, and beaſts by the imperfection of 
their nature, are determined and confined to 


their proper and neceſſary objects: man is left to 


a ſtrange uncertainty, undetermined by the rea- 
ſons of the mind, or the inſtinct or appetite of 
the body; moy'd indeed ſucceſſively by each, 
erfectly govern'd and over-rul'd by neither, 
obs it were well for man, that the inclinations 
of theſe two different principles were ſo juſtly 
is d, that he were naturally left in a true 


| iberty and pure indifference, equally able to 
follow the dictates of reaſon and the appetites 


of fleſh and blood : but, alas ! how impetuous 


. are the luſts of the body! how irreſiſtible are 


thoſe paſſions which the objects of ſenſe, aided 
by a carnal imagination, raiſe in us ! on the 
other fide, how cold are the repreſentations of 


reaſon, when we molt need its aſſiſtance and 
ee how faint and feeble the natural 


| inclina- 
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inclination of ** ſoul to what is truly good and 


= great! how remote and diſtant the rewards of 


virtue; and conſequently how weak and cold 
their influence; and how faint and imperfect 
is the pleaſure that attends it, abſtracted from 
future rewards in all other minds befides thoſe 
who are arrived in ſome ſort at perfection 
*Tis true, at ſome ſeaſons and upon ſome occa- 
2 the remonſtrances of conſcience are ſo 
ue its reproaches ſo bitter, the diſdain and 
confuſion of the mind ſo unſufferable, that they 
render that which is a pleaſure to the ſenſe, a 
torment to the ſoul; and its agreeableneſs to our 
imagination cannot make amends for its harſh- 
neſs and contradiction to Sur reaſon. But, alas! 
theſe are but ſhort-liv'd fits, which ſoon paſs 
over; for buſineſs diverts, pleaſure inchants, 
and repeated violence ,offer'd to our reaſon, 
ſtupifies and deadens the natural conſcience; and 
what is worſe than all this, a Tilly and vicious 
education does generally ſo corrupt our judg- 
ments, and prepoſſeſs us with vain and fooliſh 
affections, that the checks of conſcience are ex- 
tremely ſeldom, and extremely faint, unleſs the 
commiſſion of ſome groſs ſin do awaken it by a 
| deep and deadly wound. This is, 
2. A ſecond cauſe of that general apoſtacy 
and defection from reaſon ſo 


- Teo . potorious in the world, A Ally 


and vicious education. How 
well does it fare with children, when they de- 
rive only their original corruption from their 
parents? Ah! how often are their weak diſ- 


politions to vice ayrsd and cheriſh'd by their 


g parents 
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parentsinto an abſolute, uncontroulable, and ſet 
tled tyranny? nay, what is worſe yet, how of- 
ten are the ſeeds of virtue, thoſe towardly diſpo- 
ſitions which many bring into the world with 
them, choaked and ſtifled; not only by the 
neglect, not only by the indulgence, but even 
by the example and authority of ppi 

— & citrus nos. ee e 
corrum unt vitjorum exempla domeſtica, magni: 
cum ful FAN ani mos N * 
Jus. Sat. 14, 


with what PA Amit th the 2 on r ſpread, 
When youth by parents crims are warranted, 
A AAR en Ef- . 6 5 at 

When corrupt ination is is ripen 'd into a ſe- 
cond nature, when our innate weakneſſeſs and 
follies are confirmed by thoſe falſe principles, and 
that vicious confidence which we derive from 
education; then we are ſent into the world, left 
to our own diſpoſal, abandon'd to our own go- 
vernment : poor creatures! not only expoſed un- 
armed, ungarded, totemptations; but, like Samp- 


ſon to the Pbiliſtines, tied and bound too. Ah! 


could we ſo eaſily burſt our bonds as he did his ! 
But whence ſhould we recover our loſt liberty? 
Converſation, inſtead of being an aſſiſtance 
to us in our endeavours after 
happineſs, doth generally tend | Converſation a third. 
to promote our miſery. Philoſophy i is not now 
my buſineſs of converſation ; nor is friendſhip. 
* any 
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any, way uſeful or ſerviceable to the great.end of 
life : the ligament of ſociety is'riot and revelling, 


or ſordid profit and intereſt, or, peradventure, 


folly, trifling and impertinence : theſe are the 
ties and bonds of our confederacies ; ; that 
whatever authority our friends and acquaintance 


have over us, whatever influence they have up- 


on us, is employ d to no other purpoſe, but to 
recommend and endear vice to us, to render it, 


if not beautiful and lovely to us, at leaſtwiſe leſs, 
deformed and ugly than it is. Hence it is, that 


retirement is ſo generally recommended to thoſe 
who deſign to make any progreſs in true wiſ- 
dom; and ſuch as are truly virtuous, do ſo paſ- 


ſionately complain of the diſadvantages they ſuf- 


fer by converſing with the world: for the truth 


is, wiſdom and goodneſs are ſich unfaſhionable 


themes of diſcourſe, ſuch unuſual, nay, I may 
dd, unwelcome ſubjects of entertainment, that 
the company deſerves now to be praiſed, which 


is only barren and unprofitable, not hurtful, and 


wherein we ſuffer no greater loſs than that of 
our time. 
[ti is now ealy to imagine, what fruit 2 cor- 
rupt nature muſt bring forth, 
Ke fea 0” e v hen not only left deſtitue of 
I by 5 neceſſary cultivation, but de- 
prared yet more by a vicious education, and 
vicious converſation. What can all theſe to- 
gether bring forth, but a loathſome brood of 
diſeaſes and vices; ſuch as theſe, raſhneſs, pre- 
abe heedleſneſs, and unthoughtfulneſs; 


ſe notions, ungovernableneſs and: e 
0 
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of will; inſincerity, levity, and inconſtancy; * 


which are the plagues of human life, and the 


fatal obſtacles of our tranquillity? For either 


they obſtruct our true happineſs, by prevent- 
ing our ſearch after it; or delude our ſearch, 
by corrupting and perverting our underſtand- 
ing; or elſe they fruſtrate and defeat the in- 


| fluence of its diſcovery, by obſtinate reluctan- 


ces in the body, and an unhappy impotence in 
the mind: all this is manifeſt upon the moſt 
tranſient glance we 'can take of theſe particu- 
lars. To begin with want of 3 
conſideration: this is a neceſ- , 

ſary effect of that corruption and ee 


which I aſcribed to nature, education and con- 


verſation; the body, unaccuſtomed to obey, is 
impatient of deliberation when its pleaſure is in 
view; and a taking imagination over-rules what- 
ever weak pleareaſon makes: nay, what is worſe, 
the very diſuſe of reaſon in men abandon'd to 


the conduct of cuſtom, and ſway'd by the en- 


ticement of inclination, and authority of exam- 
ple, bereaves them almoſt of the faculty itſelf: ſo 
that their life and actions are not the effects of 
judgment and deliberation; but injudicious, 
unweigh d cuſtom; or more raſh, heedleſs, and 
precipitant paſſion. And can any man think, 

that when the meaneſt art and profeſſion is not 
learned without right inſtruction or juſt dili- 


| gence; wiſdom, the great art of living happily, 


thould be attained without as much as juſt con- 
ſideration? When a man cannot grow rich or 
profperous, won contrivance and induſtry, is 


+ 
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it probable he ſhould grow happy byi inna 
&T and chance? It is impoſſible. 
For innumerable will — the falſe 8 perni- 
x cCcious notions which ſach aone, 
Je * 50 corrupted and depraved, raſh 


and unadviſed, muſt be betrayed into, and con- 


firm'd in; there is no principle ſo falſe, no prac- 
tice ſo abſurd, which ſuch do not readily enter- 
tain. Hence tis that men do ſo generally live 
by rote; that mens principles ate the faſhionable 
ones of the neighbourhood or nation; that their 
manner of life takes that ſhape which their rank 
and quality, and the chance of their eonverſation 


gives it; and _ very religion itſelf is a native 


commodity of the foil. they are planted in. 
Hence tis finally, that men are unrighteous and 
| wicked, careleſgandunconcern'd, notwithſtand- 

ing all the calls and invitations, all the rewards 
and menaces of the goſpel, convictions of con- 
ſcience, impulſes of grace, mercies, threats, and 
judgments of God: and covetouſneſs, luxury, 
uncleanneſs, prophaneneſs, ambition are as con- 
ſtantly ptactiſed, in court and city, as condemn- 
ed in the pulpit and preſs: nor is it to be expect- 
ed otherwiſe ; for falſe notions give countenance 
and authority to our follies, and fortify us in 
our wretched miſcarriages againſt the; aſſaults of 
law and reaſon, of conſcience. and. God himſelf: 
no condition is ſo deſperately forlorn as that of 
ſin and folly, backed and authorized by inve- 
terate principles! Theſe render our very in- 
duſtry not only uſeleſs. and unſerviceable, but 


even fatal and anne to our happineſs: 
theſe 
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theſe defeat the very tendency of our nature to- 
wards happineſs ; and, turning it into a wrong 
channel, make it run with violence towards onr 


1 help to render our paſſions both nu- 
merous and ungovernable, by Lag fg 
preſenting ſome jos of as evils be mr {rs 
which are not, an aug- FR 
menting real evils b d their natural pro- 

rtian : and herein conſiſts the very eſſence and 
being of human miſery, or, at leaſt, a part of 
it; when our own folly increafes both the num- 
ber and weight of evils, and our numberleſs 


paſſions do exceed all. juſt and natural bounds. 


And this is a conſtant truth, the leſs under- 


ſtanding there is any. man, the more violent 
ie his paſſion; the paſſion; of a ſool being like 
the zeal of a 4 bigot, the more blind, the more 
furious. All this mit the : obſervation 


of the poet: 


Non gut Sins contendere callidu 0555 
Neſcit Aguinatem potentia uellera fucum, 
Certius accipiet damnum, propiuſque medullis, 
Jam qui non . vero diſtinguere falſum. 
_  Horat. Lib. 1. Ep. 10. 
Nor the deluded trader, who doth buy 
Counterfeit Aquin for the Tyrian he; 
His folly ſhall more furely or dearly rue, 
Than he who does fa fe notions take for true. 


Inſincerity is 8 fruit of the e 6 
of our nature, and the deprava- , 
tion of education and converſa- "HR 
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tion. n is that which makes us lazy in 
our ſearch” after truth, and partial in the exami- 
nation of our opinions and actions: for when 
the bent of our nature runs towards carnal plea- 
ſures, and this is confirmed by education and 
falſe notices of things, we ſhall be apt to take 
up and careſs ourſelves with preſent, eaſy, and 
ready entertainments. We ſhall not extend our 
care or proſpect very far, but be content to en- 
Joy the ſweet in every preſent circumſtance and 
event, without regard to their future tendency, 
which was the happineſs, if my memory deceive | 
me not, of the Cyrenaicks. The ſame diſtemper 
wailing, we ſhall be apt to think every thing | 
ealthful that is pleaſant, and eaſily admit thoſe 
principles moſt true, which are moſt greatful to 
appetites. *Tis not therefore to be wonder'd 
at, if the ſame humour which makes us gready 
of embracing, makes us obſtinate in defending 
errors: for the ſame fondneſs and partidlity ren- 
ders us incapable of inſtruction, and impatient 
of advice, though deſign d by the moſt faithful 
affection, and manag d with the moſt prudent 


tenderneſs. 8 


Fidis offendar medicis, iraſcar amicis, 

Cur me funeſto properant arcere veterno ? 

| Que nocuere fequar, fugiam que pro fore credam. 

Horat. Lib. 1. Ep. 8. 

_ The plai nneſs of phyſicians, and of friends, 
Tho' by affection mov d, and truth, offends ; . 
Car't 1 enjoy my fatal ref for uuns 

Let me alone my ruin to purſue, CY 


And fly my. bappine 3 | | i 5 
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I ia gaſy now to judge what mull he the-Rat® 


of that man who: is: infincere and falſe to him 


ſell in all bis deliberations, and. obſtinats in the 
defence of, bis errors; who is partial in all his 
own reflections and impatient of the faithful 
teſlectians of others: How is it probable, that 
that man ſhould attain any rational happineſy, 


who is incapable of uſing his awn reaſon aright, 


or enjoying the benefit Of others: 271 


But it is 8 


theſe diſeaſes of the mind, That 1; 
they render cus: :ngapeblecet > +: 
diſcovering, tri happpoels); 1 1.75 611. ad. 
they da alſo diſahle ds to punſue it why dit. 
cover id with that earheſtheſe and wigour hich 


the: iniportance: ofithe-thin 2 _ 
muſt net bful 


eds beget l im un 
our endeavours, andag — . — wy ON 
eanſtancy i in all our dgfigns 

very improbable that we ſhould be ſteady and 
immoveable in thoſe purpaſes which are not 
founded upot::dlearand. ſalid reaſon; or zes 
Jous: in: ſueh as Arebenceuntered with violent 
oppoſition from oüpſelbes, Hence tis, ↄthat 
the ſeenes of mans life are. O various, ſo fre- 
quently chang d, thatievery man daes ſo aften 


[ſhift his perſon; and appear à very different 


2 the ſtage. Seine OY with Epi- 


fs, ehe; IVY 2900 


» Quidem alternis V | omni | es; & modo gang 
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cbatcntus vili Tubero. mtemdivinis Apieiam C ifs 
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curean and Stoick,” clergy man and merchant, 
devotee and ſtateſman, enthuſiaſt and paraſite, 
all acted in their turn by the ſelf. ſame man; 
who is toſſed to and fro by the ſudden fallies or 
guſts of various deſires and paſſions : Nor is it 
any man's wit or fagacity that turns him into all 
theſe different ſhapes, but his vice and folly: for 
being ignorant of the true good, the true hap- 
pineſs of man, he catches at fleeting ſhadows, 
and courts thin airy dreams, and uncertain ap- 
paritions: and therefote daily ſets up new - pro- 
jects, and thoſe too repugnant to the old: and 
thus man wearieth out himſelf by vain and un- 
ſucceſsful, becauſe unconſtant, vaniſhing-at- 
tempts. This were tolerable, did it befal us only 
in temporal things, whoſe emptineſs makes our 
ſucceſs itſelf fruſtration and? diſappointment: 
But, alas! we ſuffer the famething inthe weighty 
concern of our virtue and happineſs: our reli- 
gious purpoſes do generally die ſtrangledi in the 
birth; and all our glorious! deſigns daſh and 
break themſelves to pieces againſt the next dif- 
ficulty or temiptation; ande yet; relapſed into a 
Nate of folly, and ſin, and danger, we wquld 
again; return to that narroui path, whoſe ſteep 
and rough aſcent diſcouraged, us: wandring in 
night and fog, and ſtorm, ſain would we reach 
the happy region here calm light and chear- 
ful day does ever dwell: plainly, and without 
x metaphor;>when' we reſolve to. he good ind 
-vittuqus,. we are kept. from it by the ſeeming 
ale and pleaſure of fin, and the hardſhips ne. 
brows fi be undergone in the attaipments of 
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virtue : and yet the remorſe and danger, 'and 
diſſatisfaction, which do always accompany. a 
e tc. 2 i ai.» E 35 . Gt 
negligent and ſinful life, makes us wiſh for the 
peace and comfort, the ſecurity and . rewards 


2 


of virtue... But, oh! how ſeldom do we pro- 
ceed further than ,wiſhes, or ſome attempts 
more Jazy or diſpirited than our wiſhes ? The 
eee e, 
more grateful: the underſtanding is convinc 

but the Will is enſlav d; 2he fleſh lupeth again}? 


the ſpirit, and the ſpirit againſt the fleſh. A lin- 
net cannot purchaſe the pleaſures, of the body, 
without the checks and reproaches of the mind; 
and: this makes him unſteady and irreſolute in 
all us purpoſes, Would you ſee an inſtance of 
the whole matter? You feel „ „„ 
FH FU 3 4 4... q7s „ The whole tem. 
it better than I can deſcribe jy 
it; and yet tis not difficult tio 
make a tolerable repreſentation of that, which 
Thaye in myſelf often proved, and often, be- 
wailed. Nor can I ſee, why I ſhould bluſh to 
own thoſe frailties which are ſo incident to hu- 
man nature, that the greateſt glory and happi- 
| nels of mortal man is, not to have been never 
ſubject to them, but to have conquered them. | 
One while, moved by the gaze and wonder, | 
the reſpect and reverence with which the world 
treats greatneſs, and by thoſe opportunities of 
plealure which I ſaw wealth and, power put 
9.9500 Dp 1 reſolved to rouze all the 
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ſtrength, to empfoy all the force and power of 


mind and body for the attainment of wealt 
aud greatneſs, I latte elf. I knew how 
72 * 21 8 My Fa LS, 7 ”-Q 2 in 11117. 197 
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do merit; not did 1 thivik yfF incapable of 


practiſing all the fubtle humblearts of candidates 
and dependents, could I once prevail with my- 
ſelf to ſtoop to them: but when. the toil and 


- difficulty, and meanneſß too of this attempt hid 


17 me a little diſguſt; and 2 res of 
friendſhip and fortutie (by neither of which have 
1 ever deen utterly deſerted), encounterd" my 
natural inclinations to eaſe and ſoftheſs,-F ſoon 
exchang d my former notion of happineſs. for a 
more calm and quiet one; I began to think it 
Wile to live to-day, and to prefer my preſent 
bleſfings in poſſeſſion, before the uncertain fu- 
ture ones of opinion and expectation. Iiſhed 
for an opportunity to retire from every thing that 
might awaken my ambition, or interrupt my 
quiet; and thought, that in a lazy ſhade and 
obſcure retreat I might with moſt freedom and 
trueſt contentment enjoy myſelf a cheap pleaſure, 
and an Humble friend, and laugh at tlie ambi- 


Sometimes inge e thought of light, and 


Joſt in the pleaſure of a ſpeculation, I have re- 
folved' to devote myſelf entirely to a ſtudious 


fe; I adored the memory of thoſe great ſouls, 


"whoſe works have given them an immortality 
Bere below; I looked upon the learned (as 
Epicurus words it) as gods amongſt men; | 
did not queſtion but the contemplation which 
once ſeemed to me to be the bufinefs of angels, 

ruſt needs be the joy and delight of man; but, 
"Mas that T muſt fly it, all that learning which 
Io Patche with toil and difficulty, is but a 
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wein and} ungertgih azzufement of the mind; it 
has mach of potap and oſtentation in it, but is 


af very litile uſe: I ou d it were not true, that 


thoſe parts of learning, which are of maſt pie, 
have leaſt pf certainty and demonſiration; and 

thaſe, which can juſtly pretend to no certainty, 

male men the worſt return of their 

are af leaſt uſe. I haye obſery'd. arena 

that the maſt learned are not always the 

ſerviceable to the world; not only for tb rea- 


fon, but alſo thoughtfulneſs and retirement ren- 


dering men very edmmonly as unfit for as averſe 
to:buſineſs, bereaving them of chat ſufficiency 
and cl, that 1 and preſence of mind, 


| 'which js not to be gained but by converſation 


and experience: and it Was eaſy for me to. xe- 
ark, thaf the active and buſy man was not 
only more ſkilful, but more eloquent too than 
the contemplative, as having a much clearer in- 
fight into the humours and paſſions of men, 
and the ſecret ſprings and intereſts by which 
they are moved, and being able to manage them 
with a more popular dexterity, and more clean- 


ly, genteel inſinuation. And now I began to 


eſteem of learning as a pretty ornament of life, 
but not fit to be the ſupport of it; I thought it 
might ſerve to fill the void and empty ſpaces, 


but not to be the buſineſs and employment of it. 


J have been ſometimes raviſhed with the 
beauty of a noble action, and reſolved to lead 


a life ſevere and virtuous, ſpent not in private 


eaſe and lazy diverſions, but in the honour. 
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how weak is nature! How light are ſuch im- 
reſſions! How numerous the te 81 
How prevalent the dennen en carry us 


another weyt- 2117 5 BY 


This has been a bone time my Nate, toſſed 


on uncertain ſeas, and hoiſting ſail to every wind 
that blew; and, I find, that neither greatneſs of 
mind nor fortune doth raiſe men above this in- 


* conſtancy: for I meet with my own reflections, 


my own paſſions in the excellent Seneca (de 


tranquilitate animi); only the character of bim- 
ſelf he there preſents us with, is expreſſed: with 
* more life and briſkneſs, and exalted above this 


of mine, as was the nature and ſtation of that 


great man above mine. I cannot ſay, that 1 


EY " A - 
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have yet made my port; but I have diſcovered 
it; and 1 fail, though flowly, yet in a direct 
line, mp my en By: haven boon nagar}, 
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The, cure of 7 the former maladies 
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: Conformity 171 t U er m eurer cure. . his con- 


Jormity muſt appear in two things; 1. In the 
. © propoſal, or right and true ends; 2. In the. 
purſiut of them with Seal and conſtancy. In- 
Ws rom all how we are to treat the body. 
. What our education. n our r couner ſution : 
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"ROM this account. wp the riſe and Fg 
reſs of man's miſery, tis eaſy to infer | 
what it is wherein the happineſs of this pre- 
ſent life conſiſts, or, at lealf, . ks 
what the univerſal and i imme wer/al and inmediare 
diate cauſe of it is; namely, % of N | 
a conformity of our minds and 5 
lives to true reaſon and ſound philoſophy. This 
is a ſtate of light and knowledge, of peace and 
ſecurity, of laſting and rational delight: this 
inveſts the underſtanding i in its juſt ſovereignty 
and dominion, and reſtores the will to its true 
liberty; this makes the proſpect of the future 
taking and inviting, and our reflection on the 
time paſt eaſy and comfortable; this lays a ſolid 
foundation for our reliance on the merits and 
interceſſion of our Mediator, and raiſes our 


hope as high as heaven; this prevents our 


misfortunes and calamities, or, what is more 
happy, enables us to Pat them: ina work 


"4 


23 . Ae 
this makes us great in life, but much more great 
and venerable in death; righteoufnels and good- 
neſs. revealing its beauty and glory moſt then, 
when all things elſe do hrink and fade. 

We e the . that ſprings from our 
ier eng and ſuhjection to 


. twothings, wherein eſpecially, 


OE TL reaſon to conſiſt; to infer, . what 
we muſt do, if we will liye rationally. . Firſt, 


We muſt propoſe to ourſelves a wiſe and rational 


end of life. Secondly, We muff purſue this end 


with hfe and ſpirit and conſtancy. Theſe, I 
down as the moſt comprehenſive rules for 5 


attainment of happineſs: I will therefore ſay 


ſomething of each, but briefly and 1 in , general 
terms, as the nature of this treatiſe 1 reqUICES. - 
Fir. We muſt propoſe to ourſelves a ratio- 
nal and wiſe end of life; that is, the true hap- 
inels of a rational creature: When we babe 
a this, when our underſtandings | are Ful | 
convinced and perſuaded of the excellence 550 
neceſſity of 1 it, and when we have ſſeſſed our 
minds with a ſacred reverence, a firm and de- 
v»out love for it; this, like the eaſtern ſtar to 
the Magi, will lead us through all the wind- 
ings and turnings of this life to Bethlehem and 
happineſs: this will ſoon diſengage us from that 
labyrinth of contradictious deſires and wild 
opinions, in which the fool and ſinner is end- 
lefly entangled. When we have done this, 
we wall find every place a ſchool, every one 


we converſe with a tutor, and every pat ; 
Y - or 


+ reaſon; and tis eaſy from thoſe 
Thavedechared the finners de- 
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often 3 es 8 
of ' our life, or driothet's; full of indtuchon: 
not a Wok, whether chetful or melancholy; 
not a word,” whether wife or foolith'; not a 

that an oppreſſed heart vents; not a bg 
at {miles in the de fler dut will teach us 
joſophy, ſhew us the ule and beauty o . 
vine truth and divine virtue: for in the vicious 
we hall fee what falſe and fading pleaſures, what 
idle fears, what vain forrows, falſe principles, 
— of fin fills the minds with: in 
the good eb ſee what true peace virtue cre- 

5 oh the mind, what conſtancy and majeſty in 
the life, what courage and hopes it infpires in 
ation, what magnanimity and humility in 
preſperity, and, in a word, what light, what 
ſerenity it difuffes thro the whole man: weſhall 
fee in many inſtanees every day what the miſ- 
chief of irfational deſires and wage paſ- 
fions are; and, on the contrary, how preat the 
advantages, how charming the beauty of truth 
and virtue, of wiſdom, and due government, 
and regulation of our paſſions: nor is the in- 
ſtruction and illumination of our underſtanding 
promoted by every accident which falls 'under 
our obſervation, and by all ſorts of people with 
whom. we converſe: the only advantage which 
we ſhall reap from the prefixing ourſelves a ra- 
tional end of life, and the poſſeſſing our fouls , 
with the love of it (for when we have done this, 
we ſhall be actually frerd from the greater part 
at leaſt of the troubles and calamities of 55 | 
we fhall be raiſed above all fenſcteſs, mhp define? 7 


e all ſenfekeſt ß 8 


1 


| 


| 
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and griefs, and unmanly 1 for When 


we have ſet our hearts upon true and rational 


happineſs, how unneceſſary, nay, how deſpicable 
will — of theſe things appear which we now 


admire, and covet; we ſhall not then think it 
_ reaſonable to ſigh and toil for this houſe, or that 
land, for this-preferment, or that trade, this ho- 


nour or that beauty; for theſe are no effential, 
no neceſſary ingredients of a rational happineſs. 
Nor is this all; thy joys and pleaſures will grow 
and increaſe upon thee; for by approaching 
every day nearer and nearer. to thy great en 

thou wilt be wonderfully ſurpriſed with freſh 


delight, whilſt thou doſt behold the fruit of thy 


travail, the advantage of thy re and the 
daily increaſe of thy wealth: thou wilt ſee thy- 
ſelf, like a thriving plant, grow up daily more 
ſtrong and beautiful: the toil of other ſorts to 
no happy end. The covetous man grows not 
richer by heaping up, nor the ambitious man 
greater by riſing higher; or, at leaſt, neither, 
grows happier by being either richer or greater: 

but thou wilt every day grow wiſer by ſtudy, 
more. virtuous by practice, and calmer and hap- | 
pier by both. O] to what a height and perfec- 
tion will thy pleaſure riſe, when thy flore ſhall 


grow big enough to feaſt and entertain, not thy- 


ſelf only, but all men. elſe ; when the thirſty 
ſhall come and drink at thy ſtreams, and the 
ſcorched ſhall refreſh; themſelves under thy 
ſhade; when thou, led by the ſame Spirit with 
our great Lordand Maſter, ſhalt open the eyes of 
the Muck. and mer! of the deaf, ſhall caſt out 


devils, 


. 
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" devils; and ſtrengthen the feet of the lame; I 
mean, when thouſhalt teach the fooliſh wiſdons; | 
when thou ſhalt perſuade and charm the obſti- 
nate; when thou ſhalt deliver the unclean and 
paſſionate: from the evil ſpirits, the vices that 
poſſeſs them; and when thou ſhalt teach the 
enſlaved and impotent ſinner how to overcome | 
the world, the fleſh and the devil; thou wilt 
then indeed, as thou art the image,” ſo do the 
works of God; thou wilt be a heavenly and ti- 
tular, tho mortal, angel amongſt men; and 
wherever thou doſt, there wiſdom, and virtue, 
and happineſs -will dwell too. But to attain to 
this ſtate, tis not only neceſſary to prefix out- 
ſelves a rational end of life: but alſo .. 
Secondly, We muſt purſue this end with life, 
and ſpitit, and conſtancy. It is not a good fit, 
or a devout paſſion, that will make us either 
virtuous or happy; there muſt go more than 
this to conquer an ill habit, or implant a good 
one: tis not one briſk ſally, or one warm 
charge, that will ſubdue the world and fleſh, 
8 and put us into an entire poſſeſſion of victo 
* and ſecurity : no, when warmth and paſſion 
- have made a proſperous impreſſion on the ene- 
l my, a ſober patience muſt make good the 
ground we have gained; a ſteady and reſolved 


.» 44 „ = bd 
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„ere dn 


y courage muſt urge and preſs the advantage to 

E an iſſue : without vigour, patience and conſtan- 

y cy, to carry us ſtill forwards, the warmth and 

h aſſion with which we begin the courſe of vir- 

f tue, will ſtand us in little ſtead. Ah! how A 
t many have march d out of Egypt, and periſh'd 

p in the wilderneſs! How many have wrecked 


w $4 0 within 


* , — 
0 * | 
* 


it, are ſufficient to animate and 
man that ſeriouſly conſiders it. The labour 


4 


N 


1 adi: 1 
within * of ſhore? How many have loſt 
their reward of repentance by I and 


and ſloth, into that wretched ſtate, aut 


ſecurity, 
of which they had once deliver d themſelves 
by courape, reſolution, and ſelf-denial ? Nor is 


the neceflity of vigour, patience and conſtancy, 
in our purſuit of happ happineſs, the only motive to 
AD; the certainty of ſucceſs, and the greatncfs 
and eminence of the advantages which attend 
encourage any 


and hope of the huſbandman is loft, unleſs the 


rly but adventuring, and his increafe 


and other as uncertain chances, as on his own 


ul and diligence : fortune muſt affiſt the 


courage and the conduct of the ſoldier, or elſe 
poverty and diſhonour will be the only 
chaſe of his blood and hazard; but it fares not 
thus with man in his purſuit of happineſs. 
The traffick of the philoſopher depends not 
winds nor tide; the ſeeds: of virtue, if 
nd. be well cultivated, will thrive in 
weather, and fometimes better in ſtorms 
than ſunſſiine; and, finally, the ſucceſs of our 
oonſlicts againſt ſin and miſery depends not on 
vur fortune, but our courage and — 
How unſpeakable a pleaſure is it now to think 
that we cannot be diſappointed in our travels, 
nor defeated in our hopes, while e labour for 


cere 


rertillt ? How many have fallen by negligence, 


fraitſul earth and fruitful ſeed be bleſsd with 
| fruitful ſeaſons: too: the trade of the merchant | 


1 
dlepends as much on the winds: and waves, 


1 happineſs; if aur — fin 
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| honourable, tire mighty, ma 
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cere and petſtyering, our ſucceſs is certain anl 
unqueſtionable: but what an acceſſion doth tha 
eafure receibe, when we confider, what will 
e the gloriotis fruit of thisfucceſs, tranquillity, 


cherkfülneſt, \Sredtriefs, anch enlargement of ſoul; 


indolence, pleafure, life, immortality, ſecurity, 
and) in one word, happineſs. O glorious re- 
atd of but confliér, and our victories! What 
neither wealth, nor greatneſs; nor honour, nor 
crowns; Chat helther blood, nor toil, nor eun- 
ning, nor fortune, can give! that ratibital: and 
fincere endeavours after wiſdom and virtue, will 
the meatieſt man upon earth, that is; hap- 
pineſs? O bleflet iſſue of philoſophical, that is, 
Chitiſtian travail! The rich, the great, the 

may complain eren af | 
thelr faces? and repent them of the p 
they have made at too dear a rate; but the phi- 


Igo her, the Chriſtian, ean fever repent of the 
| 2 of his ſtudy, his ſelf-denial, his patience, 


ey pong Wig how is it poſſible to complain 
ing happy,” or repent of being wile and 
1 — 5 THis nothing empty, nothing ey 
nothing mean, nothing Uncertain,” in true wit- 
ke rational happineſs.” / et 
This brief and general account of happineſs, 
Th of the "way" to it, does naturally inſtruct 
s how we art to treat the body, a what it 
3s that a rational education and wiſe converſa- 
ton ought t6defign and aim at. Tf our confor- 
= to reafon be cither the happineſs of "this 
ent life; of the immediate cauſe of it for 
ah 


ly 'will not trouble — wih nice ant ſi 
diſ- 


inſtil hy art and inſtruction, if we do not inſtil 
2 


238 _- 4 
8 in moral diſcourſes) th 'tis EA 
that we are obliged, to ſuch a kind of diſcipline 


and government of ourſelves, as may render 
the body moſt obſequious to the mind, and 
may exalt and eſtabliſh the power and domi- 


nion of reaſon; for whatever tends to obſcure 


our underſtanding, to. enfeeble the will, to 


cheriſh our ſenſual, inclinations; and augment 
their force and viqlence, doth ſo far neceſſarily 
tend to depravę the natute of man, and to ſub- 


vert and overthrow. his happineſs: and from 


hence it appears, that the excellence of educa- 
tion conſiſts in poſſeſſing the minds of outh 
with theſe * hs with true n 800d 
and evil: and, informing! and. — their 
minds into an ęſteem and veneration 2 wiſ- 


dom and virtue. he firſt, virtue 1.cogceive a 


child capable of, wenge and, 19 is in- 
deed the foundation of all virtue: to this let 
him be inur d and train d up betimes; he that 
finds it eaſy to, obey another's reaſon, will not 
find. it difficult to ms his 9 21 | 870 when the 


1 


kind a 1 not F to give, but, receive c com- 


mands. From this virtue of obedience, be is 


= led, gentiy on. to ata and voluntary 


choice of what is good; he, muſt be taught 


gradually, not only. this plain duty, - but; .the 


motives. to it; for it is as neceſſary to 
pineſs that be ſhould love, as that he Ne 
know his duty. But this we ſtrive in vain 


22 
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it by: the influence and authority of wiſe and 
excellent examples too. JOS do: lctit 
As to conveęrſation, tis plain, that it ought to 
be the practice of thoſe virtues which a: pious 
education inſtilld: and that we ought to have 
no leſs reverence for our reaſon, when we arerat 
our owyn diſpoſal, and under eur own govern; 
ment, than 1 for the authority of out pa- 
rents, when we'are under theirs. What ought 
to be the tie and ligaments of friendſhip, what 
*» rules of converſation, and what the great 
ends of ſociety, is abundantly manifeſt from the 
nature of that happineſs which it behoves-us to 
-propoſe: as: the: — end of life: what is: the 
great end of man, ought to be the deſign of ſo- 
ciety; and therefore tis plain, that wiſdom {and 
virtue ought to be the foundation and bond of 


thoſe friendſhips which we enter into, volunta oy 


and of choice; chat converſation, ſhould-be, 
regulated that we may grow by it more wiſe / 
and virtuous; or at leaſt, that our diſcourſe, if 
it be not profitable, ſhould be innocent; and 
that we ſhould do and fay nothing in company, 
which we ſhould have reaſon to bluſh at, or re- 
pent of in private. 


1 have now. finiſhed this Gſebütſe, which 1 


deſign'd only as an introduction or preparative 


for thoſe which are to follow: 1 do not think 
that 'tis now neceſſary for me in a pathetick con- 
cluſion, to perſuade men to endeavour to be 
happy. The deſires of happineſs are inſeparable 
from all beings; at leaſtwiſe, tis impoſſible to 
be radobal, and not des to be happy. If I 
have 


2: en 
havecihrrafiry beg prov'd, that ts poſ⸗ 
ſible to be happy; and M I have ſhewed that 2 
diligent enquiry, a vigorous and Porſovering.in- 
duſtry is neceſſary to the attaiument of it; if I 
have pointed out the general cauſes of human 
miſrry, and together with them their general 
cure and chase dane enough to en- 
2 defires, and beget thoſe reſolutions 
my reader, which; if eee 
3 happy, will at leaſt diſpoſe and prepare 
— Mae — 4s wary 
when was the utmoſt. defign of theſe papers. 
T have therefore nothing more to put hien in 
mind of now but this, That as I do all along 
ſuppoſe the grace of God neoeſſary to ſecond 
and {enforce — reaſon; ſo I would ever be un- 
derſtood to urge and preſs the neceſſity of our 


prayers, as much as that of out endeavours; 


the fervency af the one, as e the ſince- 
ee e ene 5 3 4 Wd "(> W234i 143 bt ELON: 37 
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Tur: INTRO ) DUCTION. | Page x 
CT. 
Of the true notion.of buman life. 
ENS. EY 

. a great bleſſing in itſelf. Proves a great evil 


to ſome. And why. A "OP only © 
in beaven. f p- 5. 


CHAP. m 


Life, what in a natural ſenſe, what in a moral. 
Life, perfection, and enjoyment, imſeparably 
united. More particularly, life confiſts not in 
oth, ſenſuality worn, deviliſtmeſt; but in 
tzbe W of all ar attions according to 


right reaſon. Sy p. 9. 
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CHAP. III. 


W e drawn from the former chapter. Firſt, 
To cultivate our reaſon. The uſe of which is 
more particularly inſſſted on with reſpett to tree 

| 5 ; that is, the employing our faculties, the 
bearing evil, and 2 good. Secondly, To 
renounce. every thi ing that oppoſes it; as fancy, 
paſſion, example, cuſto om. Thirdly, That tis 
le l, to be bappy in every ſtate. Fourthly, 

Dat à long hife is a great bleſſing, conſider d 
. either in * 8 or \401th reſpect - to the hfe to 


come. p- 21. 
Of the arfferent kinds of life. p'. 32. 
HAP. I. 


Ti he conveniencies and the Neunuemenclen of the - 
active and contemplative life. The actibe more 
neceſſary. The ſeveral grounds on which men 
determine their choice, that is, aner. provi- 
Kuck, TY e. pP. 33. 


. Ma N 
5 the civil life, or the active life of a gentleman. 


Sect, I. The gentleman's obligations to an attive 
life, from the confideration of what he owes to 
God, to bis country, to himſelf. The active liſe 
mr injurious to the gentleman s pre-eminence, 

f li ber 7. 


The ConTENTS. | 
liberty, pleaſure. Sect. 2. The regulation of 
- the civil life, i. e. the knowledge and virtues 
neceſſary to this ſort of life. The conſtancy re- 
| quired throughout the whole courſe of the gen- 
| ' Fleman's life. Some vacations from bufineſs 
. neceſſary, and to what ends. p. 37. 


el e 
Oft the trading or negociating life. 
| gect. 1. Rules relating to ſucceſs in trade. Firſt, 
That thetrader be induſtrious. Secondly, That 

Be be not above his profeſſion. 

Sect. 2. Rules relating 10 his religion. Firſt, The 
trade muſt be a lawful one. Secondly, It muſt 
be managed with juſtice, truth, and charity. 
Thirdly, 1: muſt not interfere with religion. 
Fourthly, The trader ought to propoſe to himſelf 

wiſe and rational ends; ſuch as are a compe- 

tency for himſelf and family; the charitable 
aſſillance of others; timely retirement or retreat 

From the buſtle and diſtraction of too much 
bufineſs. © | a3. 

ee, 

Of a contemplative life. 

For whom this chapter is deſign'd ; what kind of 
life is to be underſtood by a contemplative one. 
Sect. 1. The ends or reaſons warranting the 
choice of ſucha life; Firſt, Enjoyment: Secondly, 
Self- preſervation from the aſſaults of tempta- 
tion: Thirdly, The better ferving the world: 
5 5 2 PFourthly,. 


The bene 


 Fourthly, A more entire dedication f one's ſelf 
0 God. Se. 2. The conditions, or qualiſica- 
tions neceſſary to a contemplative life: Firſt, 

A plentitul fortune: Secondly, A peaceable 
and humble diſpoſition: Thirdly, A good 
underſtanding. Set. 3. The regulation of a 
contemplative life; with reſpect, Firſt, To 
time: Secondly, To place: 7. birdy, To the 
exerciſe or employment of @ retir d Be: The 
concluſion, containing the pleaſure and hap- 


| fines of a CY life. 2 93 
"SB Y T. 1. 
Ws the be huſbanding or Sela life. p. 1 23 
5 CHAR Lt 


The uſual arts of preventing or retard: the — 5 

of nature, and leſſening the fears of death, ex- 
| Ploded; and better ſubſtituted in their room. 
Phyſick, inſtead of which, courage and contempt 
of death. Paint, &c. inſtead of which, the 
_ beauties of the mind. Children, inſtead of which, 
| good works, and fo forth. Surviving honour 
not wholly rejected, but à true immortality 


Preferred. . 124 


CHAP. II. 


Of lengthening life. 


Se. 1. The fatality: of the period of life refuted. 


1 8 from ſcripture, from aſtrological 
predictions, 


The ConTEenrTs. 
prediftions, from divine preſcience, anſwered. 

A ſort of fate admitted. Sect. 2. Of the ways 
of prolonging life. Firſt, Chearfulneſs of mind. 
| Secondly, Health of body. Thirdly, The pro- 
teftion of God and man. Sect. 3. Objections 
againſt this laſt aſſertion from ſuch texts, as 
aſſert the promiſcuous events of things, and 
from the early death ſometimes of the righteous, 
_ anſwered. p- 132 


CHAP, II. 


Of improving life, or living much in little time. 


What is to be underſlood by improving or exalting 

life, and the advantages of this notion. Three 
ways of improving life. Sect. 1. By perfetting 
nature. Man and hfe mean things, till wiſdom 
and virtue ſtamp a value on them. This parti- 
cularly exemplified with reſpect to knowledge, 
and the due regulation of the affections. Se. 2. 
By beginning to live betimes, or at leaſt imme- 
diately. No objection againſt becoming preſently 
wiſe and happy, but the difficulty of becoming ſo. 

An exhortation; addreſſed, Firſt, To the young ; 
\ Secondly, To thoſe advanc'd in years. Cloſed 
with a reflection on the day of judgment. Sect. 3. 
By avoiding all thoſe things that are injurious 
10 life; as ſloth, impertinence, remiſneſs, or 
colanq in religion; levity and inconſtancy. 
Some other directions deferred to the following 
treatiſes. EN p. 158 
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The ImTXODUCTION., 


A M not ignorant, that dedications 
and prefaces, if they have in them 
a genius of eloquence 3 if they 
ſparkle with wit and fancy; if they be 
enrich d with fenſe, and — by 
moving and. vital kingvege ; are like 

graceful acceſſes, and beautiful fronts to 
—— : which, while they raiſe in the 
beholder a ſecret delight, do prepoſſeſs 
him with favourable opinions of them: 


but this 1 only a continuation of a 
. „ 8 former 


- 
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former treatiſe; and baving little en- 


5 gzouragement, either from my humour 


or talents, to any attempt of i kind, 
I ſhall neyer fuffer myſelf to be un 
neceſſarily engaged in it. I will el! 
fore in this place only give a ſhort ac- 
count of what I have performed i in the 


firſt volume, and deſign in this. In the 
Ferst [eftion I ſhgw'd, that happineſs was 
neither ſo great and divine a poſſeſſion, 
as to be above the ambition of man; nor 
ſo inconſiderable, as not to deſerve it: 
and next, that it was not-to be expected 


from time or chance, fancy, or inclina- 
tion; but from reaſon and induſtry, 


virtue and religion. In the ſecond, hav- 
ing firſt bre ſtated the notion of 
happineſs, J endeavoured to demon- 


ſtrate the poſſi bility of obtaining i it, and 


to reſcue ſo important a truth from the 
prejudice and obgectene that might 
ſtifle and oppreſs it. In the zhird, 1 
juſt pointed out the Gade of human 


miſery, or of unſucceſsfulneſs in this en- 
. and the remedies of it. 


Having thus remov'd e might 


diſcourage or fruſtrate our' endeavours 
| after 


The INTRODUCTION. 1 


after happineſs, I am now to proceed 
to a more {trict and particular examina- 


tion of the nature of it, and the ways 


and methods that lead to it. In which 
I am obliged, according to the general 
deſign or ſcheme laid down in the for- 


mer volume, to treat of Life, Perfec- 


tion, Indolence, and Fruition : accord- 
ingly I here begin with Life ; and, di- 
viding this book into three ſebfions, I 
will, in the fir, diſcourſe of the true 
Notion of Human Life ; in the /econd, 
of the right conduct or regulation of 
two different kinds of life, active and 


contemplative; in the third, of the 


right huſpanding of human life, by 
prolonging and i improving 8 ͤ 24; 
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ot a true Notion of Lies. 


Li ife a great 85 iſe in eh FE a great 
Evil to 2 4 * Foy: enen Sener 1 
5 in Heaven. 
* 2 H o tt life renderd ad capible - 
* as well as pleaſure, yet has it ever 
en valued as the richeſt bleſſing; 
the love of it is the earlieſt and the 
ſtrongeſt principle in us; it mdves the inſunt be- 
fore he knows how to rate the pleaſures of life 
or can apprehend any evil in death: it grows up 
to ſtrength and maturity in man, and is the {04 
vereign a in Him, to which all the reſt pay 
homage : Hin for Fein, and all that a man has 
will he give for bis life: age does very little 
diminiſh it, and miſery itſelf cannot extinguiſh 
it. Nor does this paſſion want the ſuffrage of the 
wiſeſt and the greateſt men, or the approbation 
of God: for one chief deſign of ſociety and 
government; of laws and arms, is th protec- 
tion of life: and God, who beſt underſtood tho 
bent of human nature, has propos d, as the big- 
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6 / the true Motion 
geſt bleſſing and powerfuleſt motive to obedi- 
ence, a long life (I examine not now what it 
farther prefigur'd) under the Old Teſtament. and 
an eternal one under the New. And for all this 
there is plain reaſon: for life, if it be not, when 
rightly underſtood, happineſs itſelf, yet is it 
ſurely the foundation of it; and the foundation 
in a building, if it be not as beautiful as upper 
ſtories, yet is ever as neceſſary. I wonder not 
therefore, that the ſentence of death ſhook the 
piety of FHezekiah, and the courage of Saul; 
ſo that the one weßpt ſore, and the other fell to 
„ S 55 
hut to all this will it not be objected: Alas! 
. How many are: there, who'all their days' are no 
more ſenſible of the good of life, than of the 
pleaſures and repaſts of a dream; who, being 
come to threeſcore years and ten, that is, t die, 
do not yet underſtand what it is to live? Ah! 
How many, which is yet worſe, to whom life 
is a bürden, and yet death a terror: who when 
theytate to give back the breath of life, have 
juſt reaſon to wiſh! they had never received it, 
and to curſe the day that they were born? And 
do not "Elijah, Job, Solomon, Jeremy, Eſddras, 
and many others, great and good men, talk 
of life at a different rate from what I here do; 
= and repreſent it to us under another notion, and 
quite contrary character? Better is the day 
"death, than the day of one's birth. Let the 
day periſh wherein I was born, and the night | 
® -woberein it was ſaid, There is a man-chilt 
concei ue. The reflection of Eſdras on the 
common miſery of mankind, has as much 
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weight and ſenſe: as Job's: on his owir has: paſs 
fion: For what profit it it for men nom in ibis 
Pręſent time to ve in beauine, und after: 
deat! bita look: for prntfhment ?: Theſe, and ſuch} 
like paſſages, we meet with every where; which 
ſeem to give us no very taking. idea of life. To 
this J anſwer; tis with life, as with all other 

leſſings; the right uſe of it is our happineſs, 
the abuſe of it our miſery: There is nothing 
in the nature of the thing that implies evil or 
trouble; nor has it any neceſſary and inevitable 
tendeney to it. Wer muſt not therefore eſti⸗ 
mate a bleſſing by the miſchief it occaſions to 
ſuch as pervert and abuſe it; nor by the com: 


plaints, which human frailty ſometimes forces 
from wiſe. and good men in à melancholy fit; 


or finally, by the reflections they ſometimes: 
make, not on the intrinſick worth, or natural 
tendency of life, but on the evils which flow 


from the corruption or depravation of it. Tis 


true; hen all is ſaid, heaven is the proper re- 
gion of happineſs; there it dwells in its glory 
and majeſty, in all its fulneſs and excellence: but 
what then? Becauſe perfection does properly be- 


long to heaven, is there no virtue upon earth? 
Becauſe all things are in their maturity and con» 


ſummation thete, ſhall we deny that there is any 


ſweetneſs or beauty here? Juſt ſo muſt we think 


of the happineſs of this, in compariſon of that 


bf another world]; it is here in its infancy; we 
do ſlumber, and are ſcarcely ever fully awake: 
we ſee little, penetrate and comprehend lefs ; 


and we move very feebly and unſteadily : but 
all-this while we grow up to ſtrength, we ad- 
"+ vance 


1 
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advance towards perfection, our joints grows fir- 
mer, our ſtature increaſes, our underſtanding 
dawns towards day, and our affections are gra- 


Aually animated with a more generous and laſt- 


ing heat: ſo that all this while this infant ſtate 
of happineſs is pleaſant; and promiſing; and 
every ſtep in the whole progreſs towards per- 
fection, preſents us with freſh; beauties and de- 


lights: but I know no body fo fantaſtick, as to 
deſpiſe the preſent life, becauſe it is not equal 


to that above: and he that thinks there is none 
above, ſets the more value on this, becauſe he 
has nothing more or farther to expect. I will 
not therefore ſpend: any inore time in endea- 
vouring to prove life a valuable bleſfing; but 


rather proceed to ſhew. how every man may 


really make it ſuch to himſelf; which, I think, 
Lcannot more compendiouſly do, than by ſtat- 
ing the true notion of human life: for as our 
miſery flows from the abuſe, and our happ 

from the right uſe of life; ſo does the*abuſe 
from falſe, and the _ uſe MO true notions 
of i it. a 
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Life, what in a natural ſenſe, what in a moral. 
_ Life, Perfection, and Enjoyment, inſeparably 
. united. More particularly, life conſiſts not in 


»* 
'& © 88. 
3 


Aolb, ſenſuality, worldlineſs,  deviliſtneſs-;. but. 
in the regulation of all our actions according 


* 


0 right reaſen. 


IF E may be conſider d, either in a natural 
or moral ſenſe: in the former acceptation, 
What it is, is an enquiry very abſtruſe and intri- 
cate; like the Egyptian Nile, tho its ſtreams 
be viſible to every eye, its ſource or fountain is 
concealed ; or like grace, though we feel. its 
energy, and taſte its fruits, yet we cannot diſ- 
coyer and define its. eſſence: but to carry our 
diſcovery thus far, is accuracy enough in moral 
diſcourſes, whoſe end is not ſpeculation, but 


: Life then, whatever it be in the fountain and 
eſſence, as far as we can diſcern it, is nothing 
elſe but that force and vigour which moves and 
acts the man: and to live, ſpeaking in a natu- 
ral ſenſe, is to exert the powers and faculties of 
nature: according to which account of life, tis 
capable of as many notions, as are the different 
offices it performs: tis ſenſe and motion in the 
body; tis perception and fancy in the imagina- 
tion; tis knowledge in the underſtanding; and 
love and hate, with all their train and retinue 
of paſſions, in the heart or ſoul. 


Now 
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| Now, becauſe all morality conſiſts in the 
right uſe of thoſe bleſſings which our great and 
bountiful Author confers upon ts ; therefore in 
a moral ſenſe, the true life of man is nothin 


5 elſe but the right uſe of our whole nature; art 


active employing it in its due functions and *df- 
fices, a vigorous exerciſe of all our powers and 
faculties, in a tnanner ſuitable to the dignity and 
deſign, frame and conſtitution of our beings. 
To live then, in a moral ſenſe, is to know and 
contemplate, to love and purſue that which i 18 
the true oa of man; this is the life of t 


„ 


way © or lier vat oi . * 5 1288. 
| neſs, are not properly acts of human life, but 
deviations from it. 

And here I cannot chuſe but pauſe a lite” to 
admire and magnify the infinite wiſdom 'and 
goodneſs of the almighty Architect, who has 
contriv'd an inſeparable connection and ne- 
ceſſary dependence between life, perfection, , and 
fruition ; every rational act, every right uſe or 
exertion of our natural powers and faculties, as 
it is of the effence of moral life, ſo does it con- 
tribute to the improvement and perfection of 

our beings, and to the pleaſure and felicity of 
our ſtate: for perfection is the reſult of ſuch 
repeated acts, and pleaſure of our entertaining 

ourſelves with proper and agreeable objects. 
| Happy. man! to whom to live, improve and 
enjoy, is the ſame thing; who cannot defeat 
God's goodneſs and his own happineſs, but by 
perverting his nature, — depraving his facul- 
ties; 
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ties ; but by making an ill uſe, or none at all, 
of the favours and bounties of God. 


If we examine this notion of life more 


cloſely and diſtinctly, and reſolve this general 


account of it into ſeveral particulars, we ſhall 


eaſily arrive at a fuller and clearer comprehen- 


ſion , 
Firſt, It is evident From this account of life, 


that it does not conſiſt in ſolh, in the mer 
marriage or cohabitation of ſoul and body; i 
mere duration or continuance in this world. So. 
mon, indeed, out of a natural abhorrence of 


death, tells us, Truly light is ſeweet, and a Plea- 
ant thing it is to behold the ſun, Eccl. xxvii. 
Something it is; if we muſt call it pleaſure, 
*tis but a faint and low one, ſuch as all the ir- 
Tational- creatures, but bats and owls, and 


_ moles, are capable of; but according to my 


nloſophy, it can never deſerve the name of 


life; he that poſſeſſes vital powers and facul- 
ties, is in a capacity « of life ; but he only that 
exerts them, lives. To live, is not to ſpend 


or waſte our time, but to employ it: 'tis a la- 
mentable hiſtory of life, when 1t can all be ſum- 
ed up in the few ſyllables of a funeral ring; 


he liv d to, or rather, as it is wont to be ex- 


preſſed, he died ſuch a day of the month, ſuch 
a year of his age; for indeed he lived not at all. 
Life is a mere dream; not only on the account 
of its ſhortneſs, but alſo of its night and lethar- 
gy, when ſtupid ignorance confines and dims 
the proſpect, and ſluggiſhneſs enfeebles all the 


powers of the mind: vigour, and activity, frui- 
tion and enjoyment, Poe "Ip life ; without 


theſe, 
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| Jas life is but an imperfe& embryo, a ring 
led twilight, that never will, D⁰ day the 

| images which the fethful form 8 things, are 
faint And obſcure, like pictures drawn in wa- 
tery colours, and weak and 1 um rfect ſtrokes; 
and vaniſh as eaſy as thoſe half ſounds and im- 
perfect forms which we take in between fleep 
and waking ; all their paſſions move drowſily 
and heavily, and all their entertainments have 


no more reliſh than abortive. fruit, which. can 
neyer be tipened into ſweetneſs. or beauty. 
When I have obſerved any one thus waſting 


away a whole life, without ever being once well 
awake in it, paſſing. through the world; like a 

heedleſs traveller, without making any reflec- 
tions or obſervations, without any deſign or 
purpoſe beſeeming a man; ah! N L, is 
this that creature for which this great theatre 
the world was made; for which it was fo a- 
dorned and ſo enriched? Is this the creature 
that is the epitome of the world, the top and 
glory of the viſible creation, a little inferior to 
angels, and allied to God? Is. this machine 
_ acted by a moving flame, and by. a wiſe and 
immortal ſpirit? Ah! how much is this poor 
uſcleſs ſtupid thing ſunk. beneath the dignity 
and defign of its nature! How far ſhort is it 
fallen of the glory to which God has deſtin'd it! 
Shall this contemptible thing ever be admitted 


to eternal life, who has ſo wretchedly fooled 


away this temporal one? or, Can crowns an 
kingdoms be'reſerved for one, who has been ſo 
ill a ſteward of all theſe talents God has com- 


med to him? No ſorely ; I could upon the firſt 
thought 
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| body: and ſome, both divines and philoſophers, 8 
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thought imagine, his ſluggiſh ſoul would va- 
niſh like thoſe of brutes; or, as the Stoics fan- 
cy, thoſe of fools: I could eaſily imagine, that 
it could ſſecp, not as ſome fancy all fouls do, 
to the reſurreftion, but to all eternity. But 


upon better conſideration, I find this ignorant 


and incogitant life, is not ſo innocent as to de- 
ſerve no worſe a fate; for is it a ſmall crime ta 
live barren and unfruitful, endowed with ſo 
many talents? to fruſtrate the deſign of our 
creation? to choke and ſtifle all the ſeeds of a 
divine life and perfection? to quench the grace 
and Spirit of God? In a word, is it a ſmall crime 
to be falſe and perfidious to God, unjuſt and 
injurious to man? No, it cannot be; and there- 
fore in a parable of our Saviour, wherein the 
laſt audit or day of accompts is repreſented, the 
flothful and wieked ſervant. ſignify one and the 
ſame thing, and muſt undergo one and the 

en, Life cannot confilt in ſenſual y 
that is, in the mere careſſing our ſegfes, or he 


it is not an employment ſuitable to the dignity 
e oor ron DH, 
Frr/i, Senſuality er 5 only the meaner 


part of us. St. Paul makes mention of the 


outward ard the inward, man, and ſeems to 
make up the whole man of ſpirit, ſoul and 
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of no ſmall note, both modern and ancient, 


have taught that there are two diftin& ſouls 


in man, a ſenſitive and a rational one. If this 
be ſo, the ſenſualiſt, though he ſeem fond of 


life, does fooliſhly contemn the better half of 
it; and as much a ſlave to pleaſure as he is, he 
chuſes to drink only the dregs, and lets the 
pure ſtreams of ſprightly and delicious life paſs 
by untaſted: for, if there be a ſenſitive and a 
rational. ſoul, there muſt be a ſenſitive and a 
rational life too, diſtinct ànd different from one 
another, and one as much elevated above the 


other, as are the principles they flow from. 
But whether this be fo or no, does not import 


much: for it is plain, that life, whatever it be, 


is like ſeed, which, CODY to the different 
| ruit more or leſs 
rich and ſucculent, more or lefs lufcious and 


ſoil it is ſown in, produces 


beautiful: here it ſprouts forth like the ſeven, 
poor and lean; there like the ſeven, plump and 
rich, ears of corn in Pharaoh's dream: and 
ſhould it hy way of fiction be ſuppoſed, that 
one and the ſame ſoul did communicate life to 


men, beaſts, and vegetables; however life in 
each would be equal to the dignity of its ori- 


ginal, it would vaſtly differ in its effects and 


operations: ſo, whether life in man flow from 
one or two diſtinct principles, it is evident 


that its price and dignity varies according to 
the different powers and faculties which it 
moves and animates; and by conſequence, that 
life, which diſplays itſelf in the acts of our 
rational part, will be as different from that 


which confiſts in ſenſation, and the motions of 
* bodily 
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þodily appetites, as is the light that glitters in 
a diamond, from that which faigtly imitates it 
in a pebble; the more numerous and the more 
exquiſite our faculties, the vaſter is the empire of 
life, and the more delicate and charming all its 
functions and operations. How evident is this 
in all the organs and ſenſes of the body? let 
darkneſs invade the eye, and deafneſs the ear, 
and then within what narrow and ſcanty 
bounds is the bodily life reduced? How few and- 
ignoble are the vital acts and operations of the 
body? how vile and contemptible are all the 
fruits or inſtances of a ſenſitive life? If then 
there be no ſenſe or organ of the body ſuper- 
fluous, can we think the rational ſoul itſelf can 
| be ? if there be no power, no capacity of a 
ſenſitive ſoul, by which life is not enlarged or 
enriched, muſt we not needs conclude, that to 
extinguiſh the immortal ſpirit within us, and, 
as it were, to diſcard all its powers and facul- 


ties, muſt needs he, to impoveriſh, mutilate, 


and ſtifle it? ſince J have a ſoul as well as a bo- 
dy; ſince the one is capable of converſing with 
God and heaven, with truth and moral good- 
neſs and perfection, as the other is of converſ- 
ing with this world oh viſible objects; I cannot 
but conclude, that to be deſtitute of knowledge 
and faith, of hope and love, is more injurious to 
the life of man, than to be deaf or blind; that 
ſtupidity or lethargy in the ſaul, ſuch as renders 
it altogether incapable of rational pleaſure, is as 
inconliſtent with the true life of man, as lethar- 
ey or a dead palſy in the body can be; and to 
be excluded fram commerce with the inviſible 
wy | . "ou 
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world, is as fatal to it, as to be e the 
viſible one. From all this tis evident, that 
whether we conſider life with reſpect to its ex- 
cellence and dignity, or to its enlargement and 
extenſion, ſenſuality 1s extremely injurious to 
it in both reſpects: fo far doth it debaſe and 
contract it, that I may boldly conclude, to 
place life in ſenſuality, is ta renounce. the mueh 
more valuable and delightful part of it, to ba- 
niſh ourſelves the much better world, and to 
rob ourſelves of a thouſand joys and pleafures 
which we might reap from the rational powers 
and faculties, that is, the nobleſt capacities 
and endowments of our nature. Tho' this be 
abundantly enough to evince, that life conſiſts 
not in ſenſuality; yet this being of the higheſt 
importance to human happineſs, I will pro- 
ceed to the ſecond bn enen enn it; that 
is, 
| Secondly, It 10 not conſonant to the dignity 
of human nature, or, which is all one, to the 
defign of our beings, conſpicuous in.our.frame 
and conſtitution. Who, that ever conſider'd 
what ſenſuality was, how narrow the extent 


of ſenſe, how mean and brutiſh the pleaſure 


that terminates in it; what a corruption and 
degeneracy it ends in; who, I ſay, that has 
ever conſidered theſe, and a thouſand things 


more, can believe that ſenſũality is an em- 


ployment worthy of a man ? Is this the buſi- 
neſs of a vaſt and comprehenſive: mind ? Is this 
conſiſtent with ambitious deſires of immorta- 
lity, with unquenchable thirſt of truth, with 


a capacity of * ** excellencies, 


and 


\ 
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and moral beauties and perfections? Was it for 
this we were endow d with propenſions to wor- 
ſhip: and adore a Deity? What can be as muck 
as fancied; the uſe of wiſdom, magnanimity, 


conſcience; ſagacity, caution, fear , foreſight, and 
anxious enquiries into future thi 

if ſenſuality had been the only employment de- 
ſign d man? How much more fit had we been 
form d for this end, if there had been i in. us no 


reaſon to check and. controul us, no conſcience 


that could fill us with regret for tlie paſt, or fear 
for the future; no wiſdom that cguld teach us, 
that there were any thing REY 4 nor great- 
neſs of mind that could reproach us for ſtooping 


| to any thing below us? EE 
Thirdly, ; 575 almoſt Tpertlaous Fo to add, 

that life conſiſts not in worldlineſs or devili 2 | 

neſs* As to the former of theſe, by which I mean 


the cares and purſuits of the world; tis plain, 
that to. .employ our time and faculties in this 
alone, is not to live, but at beft to provide for 
life. Neceſſity may ſometimes ſubject us to 
the drudgery and flavery of the world; but a 
voluntary. choice never ſhould. I know no 
other difference between a mean fortune and 
a great one, than this; that the great one ſets 
a man above thoſe gares and toils, which the 


mean one forces him to ſubmit to; that the | 
one puts the fortunate man into the immedi- 
ate poſſeſſion of all the means and inſtruments 


of life, improvement and fruition, and of lei- 


ſure and opportunity to make uſe of them; 
but the latter obliges the leſs fortunate man to 


purchaſe theſe. advantages with toil and ſweat, 
TOLL +. ſolieitude 


ings and times, 


iz, 


= 


ſolicitude 20 care: tis therefore an unpardo 


2 vaſlalage, which is the infelicity'of the mean 
man, is the choice of the rich and fortunate one. 
Nor is it a more pardonable error in any, who 


. 
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na 
able wilfulneſs or blindneſs, whenever that 


continue the drudgery and care when the ne- 
ceſſity is over; and voluntarily ſuffer all the diſ- 


advantages of a narrow ertönte even when they 
have attain d to a plentifulone; who never think 
it time to begin to live, or to enjoy the ſucceſs 


of their cares and diligence: this is an abſurdity 
as groſs as his, who, after he has plow'd and 


7 ſow'd, ſhou! 4 teaſe to'reap; or his, who hav- 
ing, with much coſt and labour, furniſh'd out 


a plentiful table, ſhould not at length find in 
his heart to fall to and eat. 
Life then conſiſts not in We TEN NAG of the 


things which a man poſſeſſes; much leſs in the 
vexation or toil of acquiring, ſecuring,” or in- 
creaſing them, which'is thatTintendedby iwor/d- 
Tineſs :.- but leaſt of all can life conſiſt in devil- 
7 i/neſ * that 1 IS, wrath, ſtrife, revenge, ride, 
and ſuch like. This cannot be call'd” the vi- 
'gour and activity, but ſtorm and agony of our 


nature: this is à ſtats, wherein the underſtand- 


ing i is cover'd with a darkneſs of hell, that is, 
f ignorance of good and evil; and che paſſions 
are but furies unchain'd, Ahd. let looſe. 


Fourthly, Having thus, by reſolving particu- 


1 concerning life, that it conſiſts not either 


in floth or ſenſuality, worldlineſs or devihſbnefs, 
pointed out thoſe fatal errors which miſlead 


and ſeduce men from the paths of peace and 
TR 3” is now time to ſhew in the 


laſt 
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laſt pl ce; 7 it is, wherein life does more 
pl 

immediately a" aticularly conſiſt ; that is, 
41.4. b 4 46 Give em ploymenc 77 the 
whole, man, actor, ding to the rules and dictates 
of right reaſon. When. I make reaſon the di- 
rect or and guide of buman life, when I conſti- 
1 25 it 1 8 over all the powers and paſſions 


© of man, I do no more mean to exclude the aid 


of reyelgt jon, and. the $ irit of God, than when 
1afficm, ihe. e eye to be ie guide c of the body, I 
intend to deny the neceffity of light to good 
"== dr of ſpectacles and collyriums to dim or 
_ iſturbed ones. The propoſition thus guarded, 
gal appear indiſputable to any who ſhall con- 


+» Thc e frame and make of man. That we 


are — ey creatures, is a truth never hitherto 
e and that reaſon is the ſovereign 
faculty in us, appears from the univerſal app * 
of all lides and all ſects, to its tribunal. 
the virtuous and wiſe only, but the looſe and the 
. vicious plead the authority of reaſon in defence 
bf their choice and actions; and in all the num- 
berleſs diſputes, that are in the world, though 
only one ſide can have the warrant and counte- 
nance of reaſon, yet all do pretend to it: fo that 
though there be no power of authority which in 
reality is more frequently oppoſed and violated, 
there is alſo none which is more unanimouſly 
owned, and uniyerſally acknowledged; as there- 
fore it is plain, from what has been diſcourſed 
before, that life conſiſts not in vital powers 


: and faculties, but in the exerciſe and employ- . 


ment of them; ſo is it as plain, that in this 
*g are not to follow the conduct of fancy and 
ISS © imagina- 
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I "imagination, of luſt and paſſion, but of reaſon. 
This is the right uſe of our natural gifts, which 
diſtinguiſhes man from beaſts, wy men from 
one another ; the hero from the caitiff and vil- 
lain, the philoſopher from the fool, and the 
faint from the ſinner: in this conſiſts the order 
and dignity of human nature; in this the beau- 
ty and tranquillity, of human life; apd in this 
the inward joy and peace of the mind of man. 
This will be yet more manifeſt to whoſoever 
will take the pains to enquire what the office 
of reaſon is: tis this which teacheth us what 
rank we hold among the creatures of God, what 
ſtation we fill in the world, what our relations 
and dependencies are, what the duty and what 
the hopes, what the benefit and what the plea- 
ſure that reſult from each: tis this which pre- 
| ſcribes all our powers and paſſions, their order, 
place and work; tis this which” diſtinguiſhes 
truth and falſhood, good and evil; tis this 
Which fills us with the knowledge, and enflames 
us with the love of our ſoverèign happineſs, 
and judges of the means and ways that lead to 
it; and finally, tis this which teaches us to ſet 
a true rate and value upon all inferior things, 
in proportion. to their tendency, either to pro- 
mote or obſtruct out ſovereign good. Happy 
therefore is that life where reaſon is the ſove- 

1 , reign arbitrator of all our actions, and where 
| the imaginations and paſſions, all the powers of 
the ſoul, are yet ſervants and inſtruments of 
reaſon. Happy this life; for it can neither | 
want pleaſure to entertain it, nor buſineſs to 
| W it: happy the foul which thus allah 
bi or 
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for it ſhall never want comfort to ſupport it, 
hopes to encourage it, nor crowns to reward it: 
For as it grows in wiſdom and goodneſs; ſo 
muſt it in 1 5 with God and man; and its 
peace and tranquillity, its joys and expectations, | 
muſt reboivg a praportionable increaſe t too. 


— — — 
0 H A P. III. 


Mere, 1 from the former chapter. | 
Firſt, 10 cultivate our reaſon. The uſe of 
wwhbich is more particularly inſiſted on with 

reſpect to three things, that is, the employ- 
ing our faculties, the bearing evils, and en- 

jcying good. Secondly, 'D renounce every 
thing that oppoſes it, as fancy, paſſion, ex- 
ample, cuſtom. Thirdl y, That tis poſjible 
to be happy in every flate. Fourthly, That 


4 long hfe is a great bleſſing, 5 7 


tber in iſſel fr an mp 19 fo dhe l 5 fo 
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Rom! 5 nation 4 life thus ſtated, tis evi- 

dent, Int, That our buſineſs is to culti- 
vate and improve reaſon-: for this, as you have 
ſeen, is to be the guide and ſuperintendant of 
all our powers and faculties, and the arbiter and 


judge of all our actions: If the light that is in 


you lie darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs? 

Matth. vi. 22. Vigour and activity, if reaſon 
do nat ſteer them, will but prove miſchievous 
and fatal to us; diligence and induſtry them- 


ſelves will ſerve only to corrupt our nature, 


13 and 
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and embroil our life; every deviation froln rea · 


ſon, is a deviation from our true perfection and 
happineſs; the fool and the ſinner ds, in the 


language of the ſcripture, ſignify the fame 


thing, and fo do fin and miſery. This is the 
true original of all thoſe miſghiefs which infeſt 
the world, the neglect or contempt of right rea- 
ſon: 'tis this which makes our complaints ſo 
numerous and ſo bitter; tis this that makes us 


ſo weak and ſoft in adverſity, ſo reſtleſs and 


Mee fatisfied, even in profperity itſelf; tis 


is creates all thoſe diſaſters and dilappoint- | 


ments, which make us often quarrel ; at provi- 
dence, and curſe our fortune; tbe folly of nan 
8 per werteth bis way, and bis heart fretteth a- 
gainſt God, Prov, xix. 3. Well therefore did 
the wiſe man adviſe, Prov. iv. 7. Wiſdom is 
the principal thing, therefore get wiſdom; and 
with all "thy getting, get underflanding. The 
neceſſity of this does ry appear from 'the 
ſlighteſt reflection upon the work or office of 
reaſon, of which I have given a brief and gene- 


ral account before, much more for the uſe of 


it, in three great points; the employing our 
faculties, the enjoyment of good, dd the 
bearing of evil. 

Hirt, The employing, c. The ſoul of 
man, like a fertile field, ſeems alike apt to pro- 
_ duce either herbs or weeds ; the facultics of it 
are capable of being the inſtruments of the 
greateſt evil or the greateſt rood ; the 15 cateſt 
good, if regulated and con qucted by | reaſon; 
the greateſt evil, if blindly and raſhly led by 


any other * What is the gel, 
| 4 


1 


»W -% 
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; 8 2 fool, but a ſho of toys and trinkets, not 


8 laboratory of a | hiloſopher, where a thou- 
nd vain trifles and empty ideas flutter con- 
fuſedly up and down? What is his memory, 


but a receptacle and ſink of ſins and follies, of 


mean and ſhameful things and actions; not a 


treaſury of excellent truths, laid up like am- 
munition and proviſion for time bo 


of peace 
and war? What his heart, but the , 
of. a thouſand mutinous, violent and diſhonour- 
able luſts, whi ch rend and tear him, worſe 


than the devil in the goſpel the man poſleſs'd? 


Jay, what is even fancy and wit itſelf, if deſti- 
tute of ſound judgment and true reaſon, but I 
know not what fort of flaſhes, which dazzle, 
but do not uide, ſerve for amuſement, rather 
than nouriſhment and delight? and therefore the 


author is very well paid, if he be praiſed and 
ſtarved, which is generally his fate. In a word, 
neither buſineſs nor diverſion can have in them 
any thing truly uſeful or truly pleaſing, if they 


e not regulated and conducted by right reaſon; 


and all the diſpoſitions and faculties of our na- 
ture will be, but cither loſt upon fooleries, or 


abuſed to our ruin. 
 Secondhy, 5. The uſe of reaſon is conſpicuous i in 


| the fruition of! ood. Knowledge is like light 
med upon the — K 


vers a its various beauties and wondrous wealth; 


e of the world, which diſco- 


which, while darkneſs cover'd them, were as 


tho they had not been. Without reaſon we 


ſhall not be able to diſcern nor value our own 


happineſs, nor be ſenſible of our bleſſings and 
good, even tho I. & croud and throng upon 


"0 « 
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13 e this, our very enjoyments will 
prove fatal to our repoſe, and we ſhall meet 


all and worm wood in the bottom of our 
draughts of pleaſure: far the turning away of 
the fimple ſhall flay them, and the 12 or 
of fools hall defray Fart Prov. i. re- 


Pall no ſmall philoſophy, ache to render 


uſineſs pleaſant, or pleaſure innocent; either 
to diſcharge thoſe duties which a great birth or 
Eminent | ſtation call men to, or to employ that 


time which an ample fortune makes them en- 


tirely maſters of; and to huſband a life of eaſe 
and enjoyment to the beſt, and fill it with vir- 
tue and honour.. Ah! how: often have I ſeen 
the vigour of nature diffole'd by pleaſure, the 
edge and fineneſs of its parts blunted by floth 
and ſoftneſs? How often have I ſeen men ren- 

der'd mean and contemptible by ſucceſs and 
| proſperity, for which they were not big enough? 
whereas had the mind been well ' cyltivat- 
ed and enrich'd with true wiſdom, pleaſure 
and diverfion themſelves had refin'd and recruit- 
ed nature; and power, honour and plenty had 

only placed worth and greatneſs in a better 
light: This is true in its proportion from the 
loweſt to the higheſt ſtation: It requires ſenſe 
and reaſon to govern and enjoy proſperity ; an 
obſcure and narrow fortune is moſt convenient 
both to conceal and preſerve a fool; for plenty 
and power, dignity and preferment, do but ex- 

oſe him to ſcorn and danger; and it were well 
if the poor creature could. periſh, or ſuffer 
alone: but the miſchief is, like a falſe and ſandy 


foundation, he overthrows the deſigns and in- 


* tereſts 


«as 
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tereſts that are built upon him, and miſerably 
betrays the confidence repos'd in him. But 
how great ſoeyer the uſe of reaſon be, as ta 


the goods, it is no leſs j in relation to the evils of 


this world: for, 
Thirdly, Reaſon is the plot of becken life, 
and ſtears it ſteadily through wild and tempeſ- 


tuous ſeas, amidſt the rocks and ſhelves of 


luſt and fancy, fortune and folly, ignorance, 
error, and a thouſand: cheats and impoſtures. 
"Tis this alone that enables man to deſpiſe ima- 
ginary evils, and vanquiſh real ones; it arms the 
mind with true and laſting magnanimity, fur- 


niſhes it with ſolid comforts, and teaches it to 


extract life and health, virtue and wiſdom out 


of the madneſs and mutability of men and for- 
tune, like antidotes and cordials out of things 


bild and baneful in themſelves. It is not 


now to be wonder'd at, after this account, ho- 


imperfect ſoever it be, of the uſeof reaſon (which 
ſul actently ſnews how eſſential it is to the be- 
ing, the ; ar rad and felicity of human life) 
if I have reſolv'd it to be the great buſineſs of 
man to improve and cultivate it; ſurely all the 


great men of the world, and all the inſpired 


ones, have been of my opinion: for their chief, 
if not only deſign, ever was, either to obtain 
wiſdom themſelves, or to propagate it amongſt 
others: and 'tis evident, that God himſelf has 


ever carried on this one deſign of advancing 


wiſdom amongſt the ſons of men. This is the 
pre-eminence of his law above thoſe of men, 
that theſe reſtrain the actions, but thoſe enlighten 
the mind; theſe puniſh offences and crimes, 

| but 


5 * 


. 
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but thoſe, by informing. the judgment, 
ſetrengthening the reaſon of 5 N vo 
commiſſion of them, and direct and inſtigate 
him to the practice of virtue. This then is the 
great work that God and man invite us to, that 
we ſhould make daily progreſs and proficiency 
in knowledge and underſtanding ; that ve 

would incline our ears ta wiſdom, — apply ous 
hearts to underſtanding ; that we ſhould ſeek = 
as fever, and ſearch for her as for bid treaſures : : 
and this is that which our nature and ſtate in- 
vite us to: for our perfection and our pleaſure 
our ſucceſs and our ſecurity, our repoſe — 
tranquillity, and 1 one word, aur true happi- | 
neſs depends upon it. 

_ . Secondly, It — follows 5 che ri bt. NO» 
tion of life, that we are to bid gen efiance 
to all thoſe things which. directly oppoſe or 
ſecretly undermine the authority 2 reaſon, or 
any way obſtruct the free exerciſe of its power 
and ſovereignty ; for tis to no purpoſe to travail 
and labour to adyance reaſon, if afterwards we 
refuſe to be governed and "conducted by it: 
Reaſon, if we do not live by it, will ſerve only 
to increaſe our ſhame and guilt. St. Peter 
thinks it beiter never to — known the way 
of righteouſneſs, than after the knowledge of 
it to turn from the holy commandments deli vered 
unto us, 2 Pet. ii. 21. To ſtifle the ſparks of 
reaſon by negligence and floth, to choke the 
ſeeds of wiſdom and perfection by. a lazy 
and vicious education, is a great crime; but 
to deſert and betray our reaſon, grown up to 


ſome maturity, to hold it in captivity and 
| | ms, 
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ung it to ſerve and flatter abominable paſſions; 


this ſure muſt be a r er degree of wick- 
edneſs and prophaneneſs, andconiequently muſt 


needs expoſe the man to the ſcorn or pity 
of the wiſe and rational part of mankind, to 


the reproaches and confuſion of his on con- 
ſcience, and to the wrath and indignation of 
God: Or, if none of theſe miſchiefs ſhould at- 
tend the contempt and prophanation of know. 
ledge; yet there is one more of itſelf ſufficient 
to make man miſerable; it precipitates him 
into all the irregularities and wildneſſes ĩimagi- 

nable, nothing being ſo inſolent and ungovern- 
able, fo ſavage and untameable, as thoſe paſ- 
ſions which are aecuſtomed to over-power and 
maſter reaſon. Tis from all this manifeſt, that 
whoever loves life, and: would experience it a 


real blefling, muſt with all his power ſet him 


ſelf to remove and defeat whatever may hinder 


his ready and entire ſubmiſſion to the dictates 


of reafon. Now the things which enfeeble 


the ſtrength of our reaſon, and baffle its autho- 
rity, are ſuch as theſe, fancy, paſſion, example, 
cuſtom: Theſe we muſt ever combat, till we 


have reduc d them within their bounds: fancy 
ſurpriſes, paſſion over- powers, cuſtom and ex- 


ample betray our reaſon: we muſt therefore al- 


ways oppoſe the giddineſs of fancy, and the 


violence of paſſion, and guard our minds againſt 
the inſinuation of cuſtom and example: and: to 
do this well, to do it ſucceſsfully, is of greater 
importance, than any work of our ſeeular call- 


ing, than any attendanee upon trade, or a ns | 
| „ poral 
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poral intereſt; this can only make us great, but 
that will make us wiſe; this can make us rich, 
but that will make us happy: this therefore 
muſt be the next great buſineſs of life, to aſſert 
the; majeſty and ſovereignty of reaſon, and ne- 


ver ſuffer it to be held captive and enthralled by 


any vicious principle or impotent luſt. Happy 
the man who ſucceeds in this! his ſincerit 


ſhall be to him as good as infallibility; his con- 


ſcience ſhall never reproach him, nor God con- 


demn him; and tho he may not always hit the 


next way, he ſhall never wholly miſs the right 


way to {pate Rwy from this notion 
W life, 


. Zirdh, We cine: infer the oAibiliry of hu- 
man happineſs i in every ſtate: for ſince to live, 
is but to act regularly, to uſe and employ our 
powers and faculties rationally; - and fince life, 
perfection, and fruition, are one and the ſame 
thing, or elſe inſeparably and intimately united, 
it is evident that no circumſtances can deſtroy 
our happineſs, unleſs they deſtroy our reaſon ; 
no condition can render us miſerable, but that 
which can render it impoſlible for us to act ra- 


| tionally; that which obſtrus our attainment 
of knowledge, or our liberty of acting conform- 
able to it. But what circumſtances can theſe 


be? what condition can we fancy, wherein it 


ſhall be impoſſible for a chriſtian to know his 


ſovereign good, and purſue it? to learn his du- 
ty, and to practiſe it? wherein it ſhall be im- 
poſſible for him to ſearch and contemplate truth, 


to love and follow after righteouſneſs and good- 
neſs, and to be meek and * modeſt and 


magn a= 
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magnanimous, juſt and charitable, pure and de- 
_yout? Wherein, in one word; it ſhall be im- 
poſſible for him to live by faith, or, which is 
the ſame thing in my ſenſe, by reaſon? Solb- 
mon long ſince obſerved, hut wiſdom uttereth 
ber voice in the Areets, and in the. meetings of 
the, high-ways. This is more eminently 'true 


now, Fnce th the reaſon of mankind has been re- 


fined and defecated by revelation; and true 
5 has been diffuſed and publiſhed 
through the world; the fountains of truth and 
| wiſdom lie open to all who thirſt after them, 
and God no more denies any his grace than his 
revelation. All which being ſo, tis evident, 


that as God has put it in the power of every 


man to act rationally, ſo has he put it in every 
man's power to be happy; that human bappi- 
u is not precarious, or dependent on for- 
tune, but ourſelves: for life conſiſts not in the 


2 abundance of things which a man poſſeſſes, but 


in the right uſe of them; and better is @ foor 
and a wiſe child, than an old and fooliſh Ring. 


Eccl. iv. 13. For the good eſtate of the mind 


: conſi ſts not in foreign, but domeſtick poſſeſſi- 
ons: not in the riches of fortune, but of grace 


| and virtue; and fruition cannot conſiſt, either 
ih the abuſe of temporal things, or the depra- 


vation of our nature, but in the true cultivation 

and improvement of the one, and ny right uſe 
of the other. 

 Fourthly, From hence laſtly, it eaſiy ap- 
ears, on what account length of days is a great 
lleffing, whether conſider d in 77felf, or with 
reſpec? to a future life. Firſt, in itſelf: If life 


did 


— 
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did conſiſt in carthinchs, that is, the. Ste 
and taking together ſums of money, 
that ſiſe dr tag flow with our fe 
and whenever the reyolutions of aeg eee 
mould put a ſtap to the career of our quęceſs, 
and give a check to all our farther hopes and 
Nee we ſhould have nothing elſe.to.do, 
t to break off the of life: F or What 
uſe could wWe make of the remains of dur mi- 
ſerable days l or, if life did gonſiſt in; ſenſuality, 
wie ſhould.haye little reaſons to deſire to. ſurvive 
our youth and ſtrength; and e of ger 
would be rather a burden than, g:. to 
we ſhould ſoon. outlive our aged et — 
ſhrink, and wither into dull, impqtent and con- 
temptible things. But if my notion of life be 
true, the pleaſures and joys of fit muſt increaſe 
and multiply with our years, ſince reaſon qught 
day by day to adyance to more perfect matu- 
2 and more abſolute authority: irh the 
tis wiſdom, and in length of days un- 
nine, Job xii. 12. Aud tbe paths. of the 
x ade? are hike the. ſhining light that fhineth 
more and more to the perfect day. A tho- 
rough ee of the emptineſs and uncer- 
tainty ofthis world, with a longer and more in- 
timate acquaintance with another, ſhould pot- 
ſeſs the ſoul of this man with a magnanimity 
that nothing ſhould ſhake, with a tranquillity 
that nothing could diſturb: the cuſtom, of do- 
ing good, together with the peace and delight 
that ſpring, from the reflections on it, ſhould 
make the current-of his actions run ſmooth and 
week his * dale Aae. et 


ths and cauſes, the ſeret ſprings and wheels of 
tte paſſions of the mind of man, together with © 


un Lien. . 
affairs, tlie riſe and declenſion of par- 


all the various arts of managing them, do fill 25 


him with a ſort of a divine fore- knowledge, 


and entertain him with a wondrous proſpect: 
and how happy muſt this man be in hiniſelf! 
and how much honour'd and rever d by others! 


conſulted as an oracle, propoſed as an original 


2 eſs, the abſolute maſter of this world, 
the immediate heir of another! witch is 


the ſecond thing 


. "Secondly, This: is the only. notion of life, F 
which can render it a bleſſing in reference to its 


influenee upon another: none but rational plea- 


ſures which are the antepaſt of heaven, can 

enkindle our thirſt, or qualify us for the enjoy- 
ment of thoſe above; nothing but the wiſe and 
rational empleyment of our faculties can pre- 
pare us for a heaven, or entitle us to it. Nay, 
further, if life had not this influence upon ano- 
ther world, length of days would be an injury, 
not advantage to us: it would only keep us from 


our heaven, delay and put off our happineſs. 


But now, when, according to this notion of life, 
every act of life does perfect our nature, en- 
large our capacity, and increaſe our appetite of 


glory: when every day that is added to life, 
by the production of ſome new fruit, does add 
new ſtars to our crowns of righteouſneſs, and 
new treaſures to out heavenly inheritance; it is 


evident, that a long life is a great bleſſing, not 


only on its own account, but alſo of that life 
5 Vuich we * hereafter, Bleſſed God! how 


conſpi- 


 ronf icuous is thy,goodneſs in this whole ebh 


_ trivance! how cloſely and inſeparably haſt thou 


united virtue and bappineſs! and how natural 
is the aſcent from a e AND _— ton o. 
rows _ hereafter, ; 5 , 28 5 47 ok | 
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ſtractedly, ſeein to me to forget the na- 
ture of their ſubject; which requires to be 
handled after its own way, that isr practically, 
and, if I might @ ſay, grokily and crporeally: 
for the mixture and variety, the complioation 
and confuſion, the mutabi ity and inconſtancy 
of human affairs and actions, which are the 
matter of morals, are not ſubject to rules of art 
and ſpeculative exactneſs: and therefore, though 
I will follow the received diviſion of life into 
active and contemplative, as ſquaring exactly 
with my notion of it; yet I would not be un- 
derſtood to deſign under theſe heads to treat of 
all the various kinds or ſtates of life. I touch 
not the military, the ſacerdotal, the ſcholaſtick 
life; nor do I here uſe the words active and con- 
templati ue ſtrictly and nicely: but by the firſt 


. 
* 

* 

> 


I underſtand- any fort of publick life, and any 


ſort of private one by the laſt: nor do I much 
concern myſelf whether the life of a trader 
or artiſan be logically reducible under the one 


or the other; or whether.it n to conſtitute a 
"aiflinct 
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d particular kind of life by itſelf : 
But na, myſelf to the etre of 
| * brit purſulng my own deſign, without 
any ſcrupulous regards to words or forms, I 
will! diſcourſe Arft, of a civil; ſecondly, of a 
trading and negociating; and thirdly,” of a pris 
vate and 'retir'd life: havin g. firſt, in a prelimi- 
nar: chapter, ſaid eden in general, of the 
difference of an active and conteinplative life, 
and the reaſons or grounds which ought to pre- 
vail, and determine man in e of the 
one or the other. 4, [Ve ie T3899" 81H 3 
007 716 12999) OY E iin RNS 
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The. cinpenienties. and the inconveniencies of the 
Adi ue and contemplati ve life. The active more 
neciſſary. The ſeveral grounds on which men 
_ determine their choice, that is, inter %: 

Did ce, n. &. C 


. a + 


| HE 8 or + infalicity.” of man, os 
pending not a little upon the choice he 
makes of his courſe'of life; it is worth the con- 
ſidering, which of theſe two kinds, the active 
ar contemplative, is to be preferred. If they 
be compared in themſelves; the active ſeems to 
have more in it of glory, and alſo more of ha- 
zard; it ſeems more ſerviceable to others, but 
not ſo eaſy to a man's ſelf: he therefore that 
would render each ſtate perfect, and remove the 
inconveniencies of each, muſt ſtudy how to 
rn the toil, and obviate the hazard of the 
. . : U-. active, 2 


N 
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active, and to prevent the batrenneſs and. 1ngl 
. riouſ els of the contemplative life. 
t which ſoever of theſe two be thats mace 
len 4 in itſelf, tis certain the active life is 
the more neceſſary and indiſpenſible to the well- 
being of human ſociety. Such is the nature of 
mankind; that being liable to vatious neceſſi- 
ties, it requires the vatious relief of manifold 
aſſiſtances, to which every man is bound to 
contribute his ſhare: we have minds that muſt 
be cultivated, bodies that muſt be provided for. 
The ſtate either of war or peace hath' its ſeve- 
ral wants, all which call for ſeveral arts to wage 
the-one-and-enrich and adorn the other: with- 
out theſe we ſhould find no defence in war, 
nor pleaſure in peace; without theſe, human 
life would grow wild and fayage, and human 
nature would be uncultivated — unſociable ; 
without theſe, our houſes had ſtill been'caves 
and grotts, our food acorns and water, our 


clothing the ſpoils of beaſts. Finally, without 


theſe, the ſpeculative man would ſoon ſuffer 
theſe hevcfics; which would convince him 
that he lived in a world, and in a body, which 

requited more at his hands than bare muſing 
an thinking; and would ſoon force him to 
give over his ſpeculations, for the more neceſſary 


Enquiries of food and raiment : or, if he 


could be content with that proviſion, which na- 
ture; untainted by art and induſtry, would yield 
Him and the beaſts of the field, yet would he 
not be able to promiſe himſelf the continuance 
of this mighty blefſing: without laws and arms, 


the I" rabble- would diſturb — mu- 
: "Pp 
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dleliberation, and leads us on in methods Which 1 


moſt commonly of all, we take counſel fromt Ee 
r oe Er, e the ache of h 


* * 
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oY avariee and violence would inyade his | 
k, and drive him ſrom his little | cottage ang 


brook, where & had choſe his retreat. For 
thele; Ty A grey many. other reaſons, the world 
hath, ehr n the authors and inventors of laws 
and arts eden their gods, and has gratefully 
recorded the memories of all ſuch as have any 
way contributed to the convenjengies or orng- 


ERS of human life, as the benefactors of man- 


r 71 09d nd holy writ of f has not been wanting 
onour to all ſuch: for it has 975 
fem e names of ſuck: A have excelled Wany th 
eneficial to the Fublick. * 
But liowever this be, — be the TY 
len and advantage "of - an active above a con- 


templative life, pe. eonſider d in itſelf, or 
with reſpect to its ſerviceableneſs and uſefulneſs 
to the World, 


tis certain that men, generally 
eaking, are not. determined to the one or 10 
16 other, T% theſe confjderations, but by ſuch 
x circumſtances, as often render that 


hit h i8 leſs excellent in itſelf, more fit and 
proper for them: Thus „ ee education 
trains men up (ſhall I ay) or condemnꝭ them 
to a 2 2 of 1/8 and the choice of 
7 others. revents the liberty of our own : ſome- 
times the 


licitation of friends Carries us againſt 


very 
yep and. udexpetted. prov. 


dence frees. us om the trouble of fares 


human prudence. could not have eontriv d; 


de: 


1 bent and inclination of nature, and 
Ke 4. 
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tune: how much is to be deferr'd to each of 
theſe, is a matter not eaſy to be decided: 
.againſt neceſſity we cannot diſpute; againſt the 
"invitations of © providence we ought not, if we 
have but good proofs of the one or the other. 
But tis too too often, that weakneſs of judgment 
or courage makes us call that neceſſity which is 
not; and the flattery of our h makes us 
7 ag our dreams or Abeles (vile _ 
or preſages. As to friends and intereſts, 1 
2 confels with'the i ingenious Sir Henry 'Witoon, 
that an expert man does more eafily get up into 
the ſaddle by the help of a ſtirrup, than a 
much 8 by mere force: Vet it ought to 
be conſidered, that a man who is unequal to 
the deſigus of his friends, renders their patro- 
nage very difficult, but his own life more. As 
to the bent or inclination of natufe, ſo matable 
are the tempers, or at leaſt, the fancies of 
" mankind, that this is a diſcovery not ſoon to 
f be preſum d upon; or elſe I ſhould as ſoon adviſe 
to give up one's ſelf to this, as to any other 
"Guide. The truth is, the trueſt meaſures in 
this enquiry, are to be taken from a thorough 
knowledge of ourſelves, and of the different 
courſes of life about which we deliberate. But 
alas! they are but few, whom. a propitious 
pfovidence has left at liberty to enter into this 
- deliberation, and fewer that are capableof form- 
ing a true reſolution upon it. I am fure, there is 
no enquiry of human life, wherein there is more 
need of an infallible guide; and therefore I 
*'would counſel the young to conſult God in the 


| firſt ow and — the moſt fage and experi- 
; | A enced 
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enced they can find out: for they fand -in 2 
lace where many ways meet; and if they take 
the wtong, they will ertainly wander far, and, 
it may be, never recover the right. And as to 
others, WhO have ſtruggled long againſt wind 
and tide,” who have floated long upon the bil- 
lows'of vulgar errors of their 'own private Tuſts 
and fancies, they will be happy, Think, if after 
long experience of their folly Y, they make with 
all ſpeed for land, and take the firſt harbour 


| where they Xi ride jo * r ee 
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6 the, civil life, or the ative. lle of 
14 9d bart gentleman. a 0n 


: Sect. 1 . "oP be 8 $ obligations * an 2285 


ile, from the conſideration of what he owes 


U 


| - 6D, God, .to his Country, 20 bimſelf. "The | 


fg. 
+'Y< 
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ative life or injurious. 10 the gentleman's 
Pre- eminence, liberty, pleaſure. Sect. 2. The 


: regulation of the civil life, 1. e. The know: 


edge and virtues neceſſary to this. fort of life. 

We conflancy required. throughout the whole 

5 courſe of the gentleman's life, Some vaca- 
tions n up t en, and to ver 
ends. 


YEfore 1 80 ati to et deen thoſe ruled 
which may render men of rank and fors 
tune-belov'd, eminent and happy in their ſtati- 


| on, 1 think i it Ro to convince ſuch of the 


S hae... 
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way or 


745 anc Seele to the world 3 for 
Ik of the knowledge and virtue 

ort and adorn a civil life, to ſuch 
a e kia that they are born only 
to follow their own bumpur and fancy ;. and 
it is the prerogative of their birth and for- 
rune, to be idle, Ignorant and looſe. 

Sec. 1. This then is the firſt thing I would 

fain make gentlemen ſenſible of, that they can- 
not, without unpardonable guilt and reproach, 
waſte-and fool away their ne and fortune; and 
I think, this would not be very hard to effect, 
if they would pleaſt to make "but a very flight 
reflection upon the arguments I here addreſs to 
them You owe more to God and to your coun- 
try, not to add to yourlelyes, tho' that be true 
too in a proper ſenſe, than any others do. To 
God—to his providence you oye it, that you 
were born to thoſe fortunes which others toil 
for; that you are the maſterzof that time, which 
others are forced to devote to their wants and 
heceffities; and that you are placed at firſt in 
thoſe advantageous heights, which others climb 
two by flow and tedious ſteps: your guilt there- 
Wiel is greater than the mean man is capable 
of, while you invade the honour of that God, 
from whom alone yop derive yours; while you | 
dethrone Him who has raiſed you, and employ 
all your power and treaſure againſt that Being 
from whom you received them; no ingratitude, 
no treachery or baſeneſs like that of a favourite 
and confident... And as you owe to God, ſo 


de you to —_ as os more than other men; 
| | you 


. 8 LI x. 


yoh are they Who ſhould be the 
ornament of it; you are plac d in higher 
not that like meteots, yourominourblazehould 
be the gaze and' terror of the multitude; but 


that, like ſtars, you "might lighten and beautif 8 


animate and impregnate the inferior world 
for you, like them, ſhould have an enlarg d pro- 
Pet, a ſwift and conſtant motion, a bountifut 
and benign influence. If your virtues do not 
more diiſtinguiſh you from the crow than you 
fortunes, you are expoſed, not honoured, by 
the eminence of your ſtation; and you debauch 
and betray your poor country by your ſin and 
folly, which your example, your wiſdom, your 
courage, and our bounty, with all thoſe other 
great virtues which perſons of your rank ſhould 
ſhine with, ſhould' protect and. enrich, and 
raiſe to the higheſt reputation of virtue and 
power. Miſerable muſt that kingdom be, 
whoſe rich and great ones are as much more 
impudently wicked, as they are more fortunate 


than other men; when they, whoſe example 


ſhould awe the vicious, contribute not à little 


to corrupt the virtuous part of it, and to de- 


bauch the very genius and ſpirit of the nation: 
when they, who ſhould be the patriots of their 
country, inſtead of being men of travel and 
reading, of abilities and experience, of honour 


and activity, are verſed only in eſſences and pe- 


rukes, game-houſes and ſtevys; and have ſo far 


loſt the qualities of a gentleman, that they 


are meaner, falſer, and cowardlier than the 
loweſt of the people: : thoſe muſt indeed be 
rang ge Courts," councils, Parliaments, armies, 
v4 Which 
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which are filled and influenced by ſuch as theſe; 
that muſt be a-wretched ſtate, where menmake 
their court by debauchery, and know no other 
politicks, than what an inveterateaverſion to the 
national government and conſtitution, ora more 
Inveterate one to religion and virtue, ſuggeſt. 
But if your eountry move you not, conſider 
yet what you owe yourſelyes : 4dleneſs-1 1s both 
a a. reproach; and burden; for what can be more 
diſhonourable, than to be good for nothing 4 
or irkſome to an active nature, ſuch as man's 
is, than to have nothing to employ it? What 
can be more ſhameful, than for a wealthy, or 
well-born man, to be the pity or ſport of his 
country, or the in ward ſcorm even of his. do- 
meſticks and neighbours? and what can be a 
greater plague, than for one, who is maſter of 
his whole time and of an ample fortune, not to 
know. how to employ the one or the other, 
but in ſuch courſes as tend to the diſgrace of 
his family, the ruin of his country, and the 
damnation of his ſoul? Ia ought to remember, 
that great fortunes do, generally mark men out 
For great troubles. as well as great enjoyments ! 
and were there no other motive to a vigorous 
and active life, but this one, that it did fortify 
the courage, and harden the temper, this ſhould 
be ſufficient to any. man, who will but conſider 
to how many changes and. revolutions, how 
many diſaſters and miſchiefs a great fortune 
renders men obnoxious: ſo that when men had 
not yet entertained the opinion of the unlaw- 
Fulneſs of ſelf-murther, poiſon (as appears from 
r 8 reflection on n s preſent FP 


% 
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his miſtreſs) was a part of the domeſtick provi- 
ſion of the families of the great; and a poiſon- 


2 bearer ſeems to have been almoſt as natural an 
office as a cup- bearer, .. 


The ſum of all is, gifts of fortune, like thoſe 
of g grace or nature, as they, capacitate and qua- 


lify, fo do they deſign and oblige men to füita- 
ble duties; and. > 


riſtianity expects, increaſe 
proportionable to mens talents. Not idlenefs 
and luxury, not ignorance, and debauchery ; ; 


5 but. knowledge and virtue, and a more emi- 


nent degree of ſervice to God and man, ought 


| to be the diſtinctive character of the rich and 


great for how ſhould that be the privilege of 
an illuſtrious birth and ample fortune, which is 
a reproach and diſhonour to human nature?) 
theſe are the abilities that conſtitute gentlemen 
truly great, that make them the props of a ſink- 


ing ſtate, or the ſtars and glories of a flou- 


riſhing one; this is that, which the ſafety and 
glory of your country, and your own happineſs 
and poſterity, demands at your hands; and 
happy were it, if the laws and cuſtoms of our 


country, as once thoſe of the beſt conſtituted 


kingdoms and commonwealths, did exact vir- 
tue and induſtry with the greateſt rigour, and 


puniſh denen and riot with infamy : baniſhment 


and death. 


Nor has any one reaſon to complain, that to 


: oblige the gentleman to an active and induſtri- 


ous life, is to debaſe his quality, or to invade 
his liberty, much leſs to rob him of all the plea- 
ſutes and advantages he is born to. On the 
rw contrary, an active virtue is the honour 


of 
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of a gentleman; this is the only ſolid founda- 

tion the love and eſteem of his country can be 
built on; all other advantages of fortune do 
but adorn him as. a pageant, to be the ſport 
and gaze of the crowd; and all that have ſenſe 
enough to diſtinguiſh between merit and for- 
tune, will inwardly deſpiſe the fool and lug 
gard, whatever courtſhip and compliment they 
may make to the eſquire and landlord. ' And as 
buſineſs can be no diminution of his honour, 
ſo neither can it be of his liberty: for not to 
infiſt upon that great truth, that the ſervice of 
virtue is the only freedom or liberty of man; 
not to mind you, that the buſineſs of men of 
wealth and birth is always a matter of choice, 
not neceſiity, they being ever in a condition ta 
. retire when they ſhall judge their privacy and 
leiſure more valuable than their employments: 
This one ſingle conſideration cannot but ſilence 
this ſu eſtion, that no man is leſs maſter of 
: bimfelf a nd time, than the man that has an am- 

le fortune and no buſineſs; for he is always 
expoſed to the forms and impertinencies, to the 
humours and ſottiſhneſs of a number of people 
as idle and ignorant as himſelf : and, I think, 
there can be no ſervitude fo wretched, as that 
to luxury and vanity; nor any confinement or 
attendance ſo tedious, as a compliance with the 
folly, with the trifling and looſeneſs of the 

world: but buſineſs is at all times a comely ex- 
cuſe, and never fails of putting a man handfonds, 
ly in poſſeſſion of his liberty, and the PO 
of his own time and actions. 8 
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of this kind are wont to be aſſaulted, there is 


none more palpably injurious than this, that to 


condemn a 1. h to buſineſs, is to rob him 


of his pleaſures: for the truth is, tis buſineſs 
and employment that gives guſt and reliſh to 
pleaſure; tis this that prevents the diſeaſe of 
555 ſurfeit and ſatiety; and makes diver- 


lion always new, and nature always vigorous: 


'Tis true indeed, a rational and manly employ- 
ment, ſo raiſes and fortifies the mind, that it is 
above being a ſlave to ſenſual pleaſure; and ſo 
entertains it, that it needs not make vicious and 
ſinful pleaſure a refuge againſt the dulneſs and 


nauſeouſneſs of life: But after all, tho all this 


be true, there is one conſideration more impor- 
ta t ill, which is, that the buſineſs of a gen- 


ways attended. with pleaſure, and that a more 
briſk and ſenſible one, than he can find in my 
thing elſe: For whether he protect the oppreſ- 


| Ted, or oppoſe the violent and the unjuſt, by 


his power: whether he ſteer the ignorant and 
the ſimple to their harbour, by his wiſdom; 


or relieve the neceſſity of the poor, by his 


wealth: whether he ſupport a ſinking friend, 


or raiſe a deſerving creature: whether he aſſert 


the authority of laws, and maintain the rights 
of his countty: in a word, whether he aſſiſt the 
publick or the private by his fortunes, his abi- 
lities or virtues; all theſe works have ſome- 
thing in them ſo great, ſo generous, that I can- 


not but think the opportunities and capacities of 
theſe the higheſt privileges and prerogatives 


of 
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of a fortunate birth. It was the ſabbath, the 
reſt of God, when he beheld all his works, that 
they were exceding good: nor can I believe 
God took more pleaſure in the creation, than 
he does in the preſervation and government of 
the world. How pleaſing then muſt be the 
reflections upon theſe God- like works? for tho 
this be not to create a new world, it is certainly 
toembelliſh, govern, and ſupport the old. There 
is little reaſon to imagine why the works of vir- 
tue ſhould procure their authors leſs pleaſure 
than thoſe of fancy, wit and learning do theirs. 
Why the poet ſhould feel a bigger joy riſe from 
a witty poem, the painter from a well-finiſhed 
piece, the architect from a well-contriv'd build- I _ 
ing, the ſcholar froma juſt and regular diſcourſe, 
than a gentleman ſhould from the happy and 
honourable effects of wiſdom, courage; bounty, 
and magnanimity.: theſe ſure are the greater 
excellencies, and as the original is more noble, 
fois the iſſue too: for certainly to preſerve the 
lives and fortunes of men, is much more than 
to make them ſeem to live in imagery; to raiſe 
=Y a family, is much more than to contrive and 
* build a houſe; to feed the hungry, clothe the 
| naked, and actually diſperſe the clouds and ſor- 
| rows of the afflicted,” by a preſent and vigorous 
5 remedy, is much more than to treat the fancy 


of the. ſoft and vain; and, in one word, actual- 
| ly to compoſe the diviſions, allay the heats, , 


| govern the impetuoſities, and reſtrain the exorbi- 0 
tant paſſions of men by the force of laws, by | 
. the influence of example, and that authority and 
aſcendant which the fortunes and abilities ol 
i, 19H] ol ens 333 t he 
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the great ones give them over their inferiors, 
is, in my judgment, a much more ſignal ſer- 
| vice to God and man, than it can ever be to de- 
| bate a controverſy with the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
| judg nt, or write an exhortation with warmth 
briſkoe(s.*- | . 
y Having thus Jethopftrated that perſons of 
| rank and fortune. lie under many and ſtrong 
8 obligations to activity in their ſphere, and con- 
futed thoſe objections which are commonly 
oppoſed againſt it; I will proceed to lay before 
them, with all due reſpect, ſuch rules as may 
guard them againſt that envy and danger, that 
toil and diſcontent, which uſually accompany 
the motion of the great, as dirt, or duſt, or 
heat, that of their chase and which, 
the other ſide, may render their activity a er 
inſtrument of their felicity: for I 1 not 


E 


4 that ſuch as are the common patrons and bene- 
factors of mankind, ſhould" meet with no other 

recompence but trouble and hazard: as if, like 

clouds, they could not refreſh and impregnate 

Ty the earth, unleſs they were themſelves diflolved 

f and waſted into ſhowers: I would have every 

> worthy action be an acceſſion to their great- 

. neſs, and every honourable performance carry 

; with it a reward, which ſhoutd not depend 

7 upon the humour. of the © pag or levity of 

: =} the people. , 
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* He muſt be endow'd With ee. oats 


2. With virtues proper and e to His 


rank and ſtatin. 
. He ought 0 be con int, refolved, and 
. vigorous throughout. the. whole, cond 
and courſe of his life and affairs, 5 
Bt e ought not to be ſo:whollz 


ufineſs,, as not to leave vacancies | 
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| is no fortune that Knowledge better begomes, 
or that ſtands more in need of it, than à gen- 
tleman's; without it, an eſtate i bs rather cum- 
berſome than uſeful; and the ignorant ownet 
muſt be the tool or infſtcy ent of another's 
ambition or intereſt, the prey of a menial ſer- 
vant, or the property of an imperious wife or 
wanton child, or, which is worſe, of ſome crafty 
. retainer, who grows impudent with the favour; 
rich with the ſpoils both of the honour and 
fortune of his maſter :, The beſt that, can befal 
ſuch a one, is, if he have the good lick to light 


into good hands, and join himſelf with a tight 


party, he may be the appendage of ſome others 
fortune, the ſhade and umbra of another, ho 


intercepts the ſmiles and thanks due to him; 


he may, in a word, talk and act by the ſenſe 
and reaſon of his party. This is a poor and 
contemptible condition to 4 man of birth and 
fortune, to be incapable of employing the ad- 
vantages he is born to, and to he only the prey 
or tool of the cunning, avarice; ambition, an 
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| rate of Aa — mans. for the wiſe is born 


yy rule the fool. 1 
Nor is this all; the oontlimgn' 8 Abenden — 


W more worthy of reproach, becauſe 


he appears to be born to greater opportunities 


of knowledge, as he that ſtands upon a more 


eminent height docs naturally he amore free 
1 open proſpec . 

But what is worſe than all this, 2 ieh 
— joined. with a plebeian — 
renders a man rot more liable to ſuffer miſchief, 


than apt to commit it: for if the man have much 


paſſion, and no undetſtauding, as wealth is a 
nſpire men with pride and wilfulneſs, the' 
it cannot with wiſdom; what can be expected 
from ſuch a petſon, who hath power enough 
to execute his paſſions, and no reaſon to re- 
ſtrain them who looks upon it as contumely 
to be oppoſed ; and tho' he hath no ſenſe him- 
ſelf, is too big to hear it from another! What 
can ſuch a man be, but a plagne to himſelf and 
others! and- what enn His wealth" and intereſt 
be, but refiſfiefs inſtruments of evil I It is then 
indiſpenfibly neceſſary, as-well for the avoiding 
evil, as doing good, that the great man be en- | 
dow'd with a 4 under ſtanding. 

The firſt thing he ought to be well actoinen 
with, is religion, as the only ſource of ſolid 
wiſdom, and the main ground of a juſt and 
laſting reputation : nor indeed can I ſee how a 
man can be conſiderable without it : for tho 


to 1 


baſe ends require baſe inſtruments in all other 
_ caſes, 1 ſee not how either prince or Pare 
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can truſt thoſe men hõ0ο are falſè᷑ to God and 
themſelves; is ſcarce to be expected, that 
he who facrifices his religion and his reafon; 
that is, himſelf, to any n or paſſion; ſhould 
be nice and ſcrypulous' of N up a remoter 
intereſt or obligation to it. But when I fay 
the gentleman ſhould be acquainted with reli- 
gion, I do not meaa, that he ſhould. perplex 
and amuſe himſelf with the diſputes that have 
debauch' d, or ſubtilties or niceties which have 
diſpirited or enervated Chriſtianity: I would 
have him Have ſo much illummation, as to be 
able to diſtinguiſſi between natural religion and 
the politicks, revealed religion and the fancies 
and whimſies of man: I would have him tho- 
roughly inſtructed imthe:reaſons and grounds of 
our common Chriſtianity; and ſtudy and ru- 
minate them, till he feel the power of them; 


and find himſelf form'd and impreſs d by them. 


He underſtands religion well, who learns from 
it what it is to be juſt, and derives from it cou- 
rage enough to Yare! to be ſo. I ſhould think 
it a neceffary part of his knowledge, or at leaſt, 
a good accompliſhment in a genffernan, to be 
fo far acquainted with eccſeſiaſtical : ſtory, as not 
to be ignorant what influence religion, or the 
pretences of it, has upon the world, and what 
uſe cunning men have ever made of it; by what 
degrees or what arts the maxims of the world 
have been incorporated into religion, and the 


church Bath wound and inſinuated itſelf into 


the ſtate.: Thus you will diſcern what the true 
meaſures of religion'are : you will have a-juſt 


. ge or wiſe conſtitutions without bigotry : 
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you will free yourſelves from all thoſe doubts 
and ſcruples which uſher in atheiſm and pro- 
phaneneſs; and, in a word, you will find re- 
ligion the true ſtandard of wiſdom and diſcre- 
tion, the effectual inſtrument of private and 
publick good, and the infallible guide to honour 
and happineſs. 

Next to the knowledge of religion, follows 
the knowledge of the world; which may be di- 
vided into the knowledge of matters and men: 
which is ſo neceſſary in every part, in every act 
of life, but eſpecially of a publick one, that I 
cannot but wonder at the vanity of ſuch as can 
fancy it poſſible to maintain a ſolid reputation 
in their country, and fill any ſtation honour- 
ably or happily without it. The confidence of 


anempirick, or other ſuch wretched projectors 


and undertakers, ſeems to me modeſty and vit- 
tue, compared to the ſhamefulneſs and wick- 
edneſs of ſuch men as obtrude themſelves upon 
affairs of a publick nature, unſtudy'd, unvers d 
in things or men, that is, totally unqualify d; 

vrhich, whoever conſiders the difficulty of ma- 
naging them well, or the miſchievous conſequen- 


ces of miſcarrying i in them, muſt confeſs. Let 
the gentleman therefore ſtudy the laws and con- 


ſtitutions of the realm, its changes and revolu- 


tions in their cauſes, foogreth and effects, its 


natural and political ſtrengths and weakneſſes, 
defects and excellencies, together with its foreign 
intereſts, relation and dependencies; nor let 
him be wholly ignorant of the frame and poli- 
cy of other kingdoms, tho he ought to be beſt 
res in his ound he muſt PI abroad, but 
Vo L. I. | X BY dwell 
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dwell at home: for I would have him hive a 
veneration, not ſuperſtition for the Jaws and 


cuſtoms of his own country: for I doubt, the 
wiſdom of our own nation is not great enough 
to juſtify the neglect, much leſs contempt of 
that of foreign ones: and becauſe what they call 
the law of nature, is only the law of right reaſon, 
in thoſe great precepts of it which ſeem im- 


mutable and inviolable, and the ſame in all 


times and places; he ought not to be a ſtranger 
to this, leſt being ignorant of the grounds of 
human ſociety, and of the nature and obliga- 
tion of particular laws, every new emergency, 
change or deviation from the common road, 
diſcover his inſufficiency: for tis a miſerable 
thing to ſee, how, through the ſimplicity and 
weakneſs of ſome, and the ſubtilty and cunning 
of others, laws which ſhould be the fences and 
bulwarks of the people, are often made only 


their chains and fetters; and thoſe publick and 


folemn ties which were deſign'd to ſtrengthen 
and fortify the conſtitution, become the moſt 
fatal engines of undermining and ſubverting it. 
J have obſerv'd many, who would be excellent 
perſons in a regular and calm ſtate of affairs, 
that are miſerably perplex' d, and at a loſs, or 
wretchedly abuſed or impoſed upon in a diſor- 
dered and unſettled one; like a perſon of my 


acquaintance, who rides well inenclos'd and nar- 


row roads; but her brains begin to ſwim, and 
her heart to faſl her, on downs and plains. 
After all, that I may not ſeem to be treating 
rather of ſpeculation than action, and to have 
propoſed ſuch an extenſion. of knowledge, as if I 
EE ET © in © were 
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were recommending rather a life of ſtudy than | 
of buſineſs, I muſt put you in mind, that the de- 

' ſign of this ſott of learning ought to be to make 
men wiſe, not ſubtil; judicious, not diſputa- 
tive: that curioſity or diligence in matters mi- 
| nute or ſubtil, has more in it of amuſement 
than uſe; and that to lay the foundation too deep 
and broad, does ſeldom quit the coſt: and, in 
a word, it ſeems to me to be in policy, as in 
religion; he is the moſt prudent who beſt un- 
derſtands the particular laws or precepts of his 
particular ſtation ;' as he is the moſt religious 
who is beſt learned, not in the univerſal ſcheme 
of theology, but the regulation of his own 
affections, and the conduct of his own life, 
But in vaia does he ſtudy things, who knows: 
not men: for man is the inſtrument of power 
and policy ; and -whoever knows how to ma- 
nage and gain an aſcendant over him, is the 
moſt confiderable in his country, and able to 
do the greateſt miſchief or the greateſt good: 
But when I talk of knowing men, I mean not 
only ſuch a knowledge of particular perſons, as 
may inſtruct you what to hope, or what to fear 
from them; what employments or truſts they 
are fit, or unfit for; and in a —_— who = 
proper or improper inſtruments in different af- 
I Hr times 7 who are fit to 
X be the partners of your pleaſures and diverſions, 
sho of your confidences and ſecrets, and ſuch 
like; but alſo the knowledge of human nature: 
Ss | to be thoroughly read in all the ſprings and 
Ve | reforts of human actions, in all the various paſ= | 
FI} fins and diſeaſes of the mind of man, with all 
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their cauſes and cures; and to be able to diſ- 


tinguiſh the genuine and natural, from the ac- | 


quired and artificial perſon; and becauſe not 
ſingle perſons only, but times and ages, nations, 
cities, and leſſer bodies and ſocieties, have 
their particular temper and genius, theſe muſt 
not be neglected neither. This is the k How- 
ledge, which, together with a dextrous uſe and 
application of it, is the very life and ſoul of 


worldly prudence, and makes up the beginning, 


middle, and end of true policy. But after all, 
both with reſpect to the publick, and a man's 
own. good, that ought. to: be a rule for the man 
of buſineſs, which St. Paul: preſcribes for a bi- 


| ſhop, Lei him firſt. learn to rule his own houſe 
well. He that will be truly wiſe, ſhould know. 


himſelf firſt, ere he goes about to know the 


world; and begin the practioe of his politicks 


in his own family, and in the ſettlement and 
due adminiſtration of his domeſtick affairs; in 
which, if he cannot ſucceed, I muſt confeſs, I 
cannot ſee what encouragement either prince 
or people can have to confide in fuch a one: 

for the diſorders or diſſipations of a private for- 
tune, are very omnious preſages of a mal-admi- 
niſtration of publick truſt. Nor can I ſee what 
can induce ſuch a man to undertake it, but the 
mere hopes of repairing his private dilapidati- 


ons with the ſtones and timber of the publick. 


But after all, how neceſſary ſoever I account 


knowledge in a gentleman engaged in an active 


ſtation; yet J cannot but obſerve, that whe- 

ther we regard the publick or the private, 
wickedneſs has ever been more fatal and diſho- 
JJ... nourable 
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nourable to both, than ignorance; and all truſts 


have ſuffered more in the hands of the falſe and 


the baſe, than of the unfit and inſufficient: 
tete. „ 

Secondly, The gentleman ought to be enrich- 
ed with virtues, Jin, thoſe which become 
his rank and ſtation. Knowledge is but the 
ſeed of virtue, and like that, it only rots and 
putrifies, if it grows not up into excellent habits, 


and bring not forth the fruits of virtuous actions. 


There is ſcarce any ſtation which does not re- 
quire'a particular virtue, either to diſcharge or 
adorn it; one patience, another courage, a third 
vigilance, and ſo on; there being ſcarce any 
office or bufinefs which is not liable to ſome 
ern; inconveniencies and temptations : 
ot it being impoſſible for me to proſecute all 
theſe, I will only infiſt on two or three which 
are eſſential to all true greatneſs and honour; 
and, if I am not much miſtaken, to a happy 
and proſperous diſpatch of all affairs; Tam ſure 
to the ſecurity and felicity of the publick and 


private: Theſe- are, integrity, magnanimity, 


Z 


humanity. pas bes 

Firſt, Integrity. By Integrity I mean two 
things, juſtice and truth: The firſt, to regulate 
our actions; the ſecond our words. Nor do I 
take juſtice in a beggarly barreting ſenſe, as if 
the gentleman had acquitted himſelf of a due 


well enough, if there were any plauſible pre- 
tence to excuſe the violation or omiſſion of it; 
as if he were to regard more what the law could 


compel, than what honour did oblige him to. 
I mean, the teſtimony of his own conſcience, 


X 3 both 
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both concerning his diligent, and impartial en- 
quiries after the right, and fincerity in purſu- 
ing it: for | would not have him appear to do 
right, rather out of the fear of infamy, than 
love of virtue. The word of a gentleman ought 
to be fix'd and unmoveable as fate, ſacred and 
inviolable as the altar. Contracts and evi- 
dences, and ſeals, and oaths, were deviſed to tie 

fools and knaves, and cowards; honour and 
conſcience are the more firm and ſacred ties 
of gentlemen. Nor muſt this honour extend 
only to private dealings, but much more to pub- 
lick; in which, 8 God! how comely, . how 
noble is it to ſee integrity triumphing over in- 
tereſt and paſſion! to ſee a great man preferring 
truth and juſtice to the favour and menaces of 
princes; and readily quitting all intereſt, and all 
parties, to ſupport the publick ſafety and honour, 
or fall with it. But as heroick as I would have 
the gentleman, I would not have him vain ; 
I would not have him led or impog'd upon by 
empty noiſe and names; I would have him love 
a good name, but much morea good conſcience: 
for I would have him as judicious as reſolved; 
as bright and luminous, as brave and inflexible: 
for I admire not an integrity that bids defiance 
to prudence and right reaſon : I love a ſteady 
faith and unmoveable juſtice, but not romance 
and fancy; I would have a great man not 
inſenſible of a difference between loyalty and 
ſlavery, between tyranny and anarchy ; and in 
the ſame manner he mult be able to diſtinguiſh 
between a ſerpentine ſubtilty, and a ſtupid in- 
ſufficiency, and want of neceſſary addreſs and 
, innen cant ee 
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dexterity: without ſuch a competency of know- 


ledge, all will be but folly, not integrity; va- 
nity, not conſtancy. As there is an integrity 


in action, ſo is there in ſpeech too; it ſeems to 


me, not to conſiſt in bare truth only, but alſo 
in an ingenuous openneſs and freedom: cloudi- 


neſs and ambiguity, ſeem to me rather fit to 
diſguiſe iznorance or deſign, than to pourtray 
or expreſs the ſentiments of a wiſe or an upright 
mind; yet in words, as well as deeds, there is 
an extreme; though frankneſs and openneſs in 
converſation, like a free and generous air, be- 
come a gentleman, I would not have freedom 
violate diſcretion, nor ſimplicity and openneſs 
leſſen greatneſs; too many and wide apertures, _ 
if they add beauty, do certainly diminiſh the 
ſtrength of a building. 

Secondly, The next virtue beſeeming a gen- 
tleman, is Magnanimity : by which I do not 


mean an empty tumour, but ſolid greatneſs of 
mind, which ought to diſcover itſelf in every 


inſtance of his life: I ſay, in every inſtance; for 
J count it not enough to bear difappointments 


f Wi moderation, unleſs he bear his ſucceſs fo 


: I count it not enough to encounter dangers 
jet courage, unleſs he encounter his pleaſures 


with as great; and, in a word, there ought to 
be ſomething even in his diverſions and enter- 
tainments, as well as in his buſineſs and em- 
ployment, that may ſpeak the ſtrength, and 


wealth, and ſelf-ſufficiency of his mind. You'll 
eaſily conclude this with me, if you allow theſe 


| two or three things to be eſſential to true great- 
neſs of mind; an n invincible courage and reſolu- 
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tion; a rational and generous activity; and an 
enlarged and publick ſpirit; which you cannot 
but allow, unleſs you think that the coward and 
ſlave, the ſluggard or ſot, the ſordid and ſelfiſh, 
may be reckoned among the magnanimous, 
But what principle, what foundation, is able 
to ſupport ſo mighty a weight ? Natural cou- 
rage may make a man brave danger, or if that 
will not, ambition may; while it preſents him 
with a more formidable evil, if he turn his back 
upon the other; but what ſhall make the man 
modeſt and humble in his triumphs, who was 
gallant and daring in fight? Paſſion and revenge 
may make men firm and fierce in their conteſts 
and oppoſitions; but what can make a man for- 
ive, when he is in a condition to revenge an in- 
Jury? The luſt of power, and honour, and 
wealth, that is, ſelf-love, may render a man ac- 
tive and induſtrious ; but what i is it that can 
Prevail with him to facrifice his own intereft 
and his family's to publick good? Honour has 
been generally thought the moſt likely prin- 
ciple to do all this. I muſt confeſs a breaſt in- 
flamed with the love of honour, ſeems to me 
incapable of any mean or baſe impreſſion; but 
then. the notion of honaur ought to be juſtly 
ſtated: for if by this, we underſtand the ſmiles 
and courtſhips of the great, or the praiſes or 
acclamations of the people, it had need be in 
ſettled times, a wiſe court, and a modeſt people. 
1 doubt there is not judgment enough in the 
people, nor plainneſs and ſimplicity enough in 
courts, to give men and actions a true va- 
lue: and therefore, if 4 man would propoſe 
NOnour 
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honour as the reward of his actions, it ought 


to be that which conſiſts in the approbation of 


ſuch who are able and diſintereſted judges: a 
miſtake in this point is often of very ill conſe- 
quence, and perverts the whole courſe of hu- 
man life, betraying either into factious oppo- 


ſition, or ſordid and unworthy compliance. 


Nor is this the only inconvenience that the love 
of honour is obnoxious to, that men may be 
miſled and abuſed by falſe and miſtaken noti- 
ons of it; but it alſo often happens, that envy 
and emulation in particular men, or the vio- 
lence of a prevailing faction, or the iniquity of 
times, may ſtifle and oppreſs the merit, or tra- 
duce and blaſt the integrity of the moſt excel- 


lent actions; in which caſes, I doubt, the ſe- 


eret opinion of two or three virtuous men, or 


an expectation of greater juſtice from future 


times, will be too weak a cordial to ſupport an. 


inſur'd virtue, if its only nouriſhment and ſuſ- 


tenance be honour. I think therefore religion 
js the only baſis on which magnanimity can 


ſtand; by which I mean, a love of rational and 


virtuous actions upon wiſe and ſolid grounds, 
a ſecret delight and complacency in the perfor- 
mance of them, accompanied with the peace 
and ſerenity of mind that ſprings from reflection 
ypon them, and the joy which a firm per- 
ſuaſion that God will be our rewarder, breeds 
in us: This, as it will ſecure us againſt the er- 
rors, fo will it againſt the inconſtancy and in- 
juſtice of the world; this will miniſter ſuffici- 
ent motives to generous actions, when we meet 
nothing but diſcouragements from all things clte; 


this, 
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this, if it will not make a publick employment 
honourable, will always make it ſafe ; this, if it 
cannot render great' places profitable, will ever 
render retirement pleaſant, and in all the changes 
of times and humours, will preſerve a man 
Ready and calm in himſelf. _ | 
But whilſt IJ recommend magnavimity, 1 

muſt not forget that there are follies and vices 
which often are wont to uſurp its name. I never 
thought that the love of our country did imply 
a neglect, much leſs a contempt of our private 
fortune; that a vain confidence or preſumption 
in provoking and irritating dangers ought to paſs 
for courage: for this were to make fortitude 
and prudence incompatible. Nor do I think, 
that a violent intruſion into buſine(s, or an in- 
diſcreet intangling a man's ſelf in much, or en- 
gaging in any that is foreign or impertinent, de- 
ſerves the name of iuduſtry or activity; or pride, 
ſtiffneſs and ſavageneſs, the name of firmneſs 
and conſtancy ; - for, in a word, I would have 
magnanimity rather lovely than haughty, rather 
rever'd than dreaded. Therefore, 

Thirdly, Humanity is the next virtue to be 

aimed at. Nothing can be more fitly joined 
with magnanimity than compaſſion, with cou- 


rage than tenderneſs; nor with the felicity of a 


reat fortune, than charity or bounty. I can- 
not think that there is a truer character of great- 
neſs, than to be a ſanctuary to the injur'd, a 
patron to virtue and merit, a counſellor to thoſe 
that err, and a ſupport to the afflicted, the 
needy and defenceleſs. In theſe things conſiſt 


the life and ſubſtance of humanity ; the orna- 
. mental 
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mental part of it is affability or courteouſneſs ; 


the art of behaviour lies in a narrow compaſs, 


the whole ſkill of it conſiſting in obliging ; + 
which he ſhall never miſs, who has once poſ- 
ſeſs d his ſoul with tenderneſs and goodneſs : for 
then every word, every action, together with 
the whole air of deportment, will be animated 
with a reſiſtleſs ſweetneſs, and will be nothing 
elſe but the portraiture and expreſſion of. thoſe 


excellent diſpoſitions : by this means too, the 
deportment will be natural, not artificial; and 


tho' it be generally kind, it will be more parti- 
cularly ſo, where it meets with a more moving 
occaſion: to which, if it be added, that'the 


carriage of a gentleman ought to be humble, 
but not popular ; courteous, but not cheap or 


proſtitute, you will decline all the conſiderable 


errors, to which affability is obnoxious. 


It was the cuſtom of the ancients to deliver 
their inſtructions in ſhort and plain ſentences, 
without a labour'd exhortation, or paſſionate . 
enforcement. And certainly there is ſuch a 
commanding authority in the dictates of truth 


and wiſdom, ſuch a divinity, majeſty and love- 
lineſs. in folid virtues, that did the ſimplicity and 


probity obtain in theſe, which is ſuppoſed to 
have done in thoſe times, advice of this ſort 
would eaſily make its way to the hearts of men, 


without the aſſiſtance of any motives. But I 
dare not be either ſo confident-of my own per- 


formance, or of the times, as not to think it 
neceſſary to cloſe the advice of theſe paragraphs 
with ſome arguments and motives to theſe vir- 


Shall 
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Shall I make uſe here of the topicks of relj. 
gion? Shall I invite you to integrity and mag- 


nanimity, from the conſideration” of the omni 
ſcience and providence of God ? Shall I put you 


in mind how little ſordidneſs, falſhood and fear; 


how little pride and inſolence, can become the 


principles and perſuaſions of a Chriſtian, con- 
cerning the emptineſs and vanity of this world, 
or the true happineſs and laſting glory of ano- 
ther? Shall I preſs you to humanity, to meek- 

neſs and humility, by calling to your remem- 
brance the life of Jeſus, your frailty and mor- 
tality, and, what is worſe, your ſins and fol- 
lies? Shall I ſhew you how mutable and incon- 
ſtant your fortune is; and, if it were not, how 
aecidental, fantaſtick and inconſiderable a diſ- 


tinction this makes between you and perſons 


of a lower rank; and, that they Rand at leaſt 


upon the ſame level with you, in reſpect of the 
ſubſtantial and ſolid intereſts of human nature; 


that is, the favour of God, virtue, grace and 
glory? Alas! I am afraid, you have generally 


but little reliſh « or guſt for chis fort of "ye 


2 


But have you as little value for" your coun- 


try, as religion ? are you as little moved by 
the ruin of this, as the corruption of that? 


Behold your country once formidable abroad, 


and well compact within. Ah! now what re- 


proach and contumelies does it not ſuffer abroad? 
- what convulſions at home? Its wealth has nei- . 


ther ſervice nor defence in it. Its numbers are 


without courage, and its forces have e 


of end or terror in them. ** all _ 
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It bleeds in your factions and diviſions; it reels 
and ſtaggers under your ſoftneſs and luxury; 
tis betray'd by your falſhood and cowardice : 
Ahl that its reformation might begin where its 
degeneracy has, and that it might recover by 
your virtues, the honour it has loſt and forfeited 
53 vices! Pardon me, I do not here ſup- 
poſe . that there are none exempt from this 
accuſation; that in the body of the nobility 
and 8 there are not, even in this degene- 
rate age, ſome bright inſtances of a true Engliſs 
courage and integrity; I only wiſh that there 
were more: that there were enough to atone 
for the reſt, and to prop up this declining fate. 
Nor is it a petulant humour, but a zeal for 
your honour particularly, as well as that of the 
nation, that now acts me: for, give me leave 
. ov in mind at length, n, 
That your: honour, your intereſt, and your 
happineſs depend upon your integrity, magna- 
nimity, and humanity; nor is it poſſible that 
the one ſhould ſurvive the other. Firſt, your 
Honour. The whole world is poſſeſs d in favour 
of theſe virtues: and however it hath fared with 
ſome other, theſe have ever been in vogue, 
not amongſt the beſt only, but the worſt of 
mankind. I have indeed underſtood, that 
there are ſome who have openly profeſs d, and 
defended Intemperance and Incontinence; but 
I think, none ever yet have in earneſt under- 
took the patronage of cowardice, prefidiouf- 
eſs, inbumanity, or inſolence. I have never 
yet met with any who have not thought it 
ſcandalous and reproachful'to find leſs Faith, 


leſs 
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leſs Honour, leſs goodneſs, or, if you | pleaſe, 
more ſhifting cowardice, falſhp tad. Ard. | 
neſs, in his lordſhip, or his din, han in a 
groom or lacquey. Nor did I ever find, that 
lands and eſcutcheons, wealthy relations and 
| honourable anceſtors, were ever look d upon 
as apologies or mitigations, but rather aggra- 
vations of ſuch baſeneſs and degeneracy : por 
could any man ever think it a commendation to 
be the finks arid ſewers of a noble family, the 
ruins of an ancient and once ſtately-pile, or the 
lees and dregs of a rich liquor long ſince drawn 
off, and evaporated. Nor does your Honour « 
only, but ſecondly, your Intereſt, depend on 
theſe virtues. If you want theſe, I fee not 
what you can poſſeſs, that can either gain you 
the favour of the prince, or eſteem of the 
ple. This ſure is the reaſon why theſe: virtues 
1 ever been in ſuch credit in the world: 
becauſe their influence is fo neceſſary, ſo uni- 
verſally ſerviceable, whether to the publick, 
or to friends and dependents. Now that in- 
tegrity which can give others ground confidently 
to rely upon you; that generoſity and magna- 
nimity which raiſes their hopes and expecta- 
tions, does naturally give you an authority 
and aſcendant over them, and you become the 
5 maſters of their lives and fortunes, whilſt they 
promiſe themſelves the protection or improve- 
ment of them from your virtues. To theſe- 
then you muſt owe the patronage and confi- 
dence of thoſe above you; the dependence, 
love, and eſteem of thofe below you; with- 
out which, what — effect, what can you 
enjoy 
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enjoy truly great or conſiderable ? You are im- 


tent and contemptible as plowmen and fai- 
lors; when ſolitary and abandoned : your reti- 
nue and dependence, your friends and admirers 
make you powerful. In ſhort, a man of birth 
and fortune that is perfidious, cowardly; ſel- 


ſiſh and proud, has not, in my judgment, or 


deſerves not to have, half the intereſt an honeſt 
yeoman, or. plain-dealing tradeſman has in city 
or country: for what confidence can be 
placed in ſuch a one? Will he be tender of the 
honour of his country, or his friend, who has 
no ſenſe of his own? or, will he ever be either 
a good patron or friend, who is ready to ſacri- 
fice all to his private avarice? Nor is it a matter 


of ſmall importance, that reputation founded 


in virtue ſurmounts all ſorts of difficulties, and 
crowns all undertakings with ſucceſs. And 
ſince men are naturally. backward, when they 
are jealous and diſtruſtful, but prompt and 


forward, where they are ſecure: and conſi- 


dent; it has ever been obſerved, that integri- 


ty (if not deſtitute of competent prudence) has 
in diſpatch of affairs, ever outſtripped craft 


and ſuhtilty. But the weightieſt conſideration 


of all, is, that theſe virtues, if they be not the 
fureſt foundation of greatneſs, are, doubtleſs, 
of happineſs: for they will make a man find 


a tranquillity in his mind, when he cannot in 
his fortune: the conſcience of a man's own 
uprightneſs will alleviate the toil of. buſineſs, 
and ſweeten the harſhneſs of ill ſucceſs and 


_ diſappointments, and give him an humble 


confadenge before God, when the W | 
| | | | # 
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of man, or the n of times rob him of alt 


| : other reward. 


Having this: given an account of theſe two 
things, wherein conſiſt the ſufficiency of a man 
of bufineſs, that is, | #owledge and virtue; I 
will e to the conſideration ol Who thisd 


Thirdy, The gentleman ought t be con- 
Rant, reſolved, and vigorous in his motion. 


Conſtancy and Vigour, whether in the acquiſi - 
tion of knowledge, or improvement of virtue, 


or management of affairs, are of the greateſt 
moment and importance. I ever prefer a ſtrong 
before a fine edge; induſtry and reſolution, 
before wit and parts: He that makes a daily 

progreſs, how {low ſoever it be, will in ume 
reach his ſtage : vaſt bodies and mighty armies, 
by conſtant marches, have fravelled through 


thoſe unknown regions, which a fingle perſon 


would almoſt deſpair of compaſſing in his life- 
time. To what a height does the tree raiſe its 
head, tho' its root be fixed in the heart of the 
earth ? becauſe, thought grow ſlowly, and even 
imperceptibly, yet it grows conſtantly, and re- 
ceives ſome acceſſion every moment. This rule, 
as I inſinuated before, is applicable to know- 
ledge, virtue, and buſineſs. To #nowledge. To 


whaß would not an ingenious perſon, furniſhed 


with all aids of ſcience, advance his proſpect, if 
be uſed but moderate induſtry, and proceedetl 


regularly! What could there be in any ſcience, 
which were either of any uſe, -or any certainty, 


| that could eſcape him? and other things ought 


DN: to ſtop bim. They may be his diveghon, but 


ought 
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ought not to be his ſtudy. 1 believe, there are 
few natures but are capable, if not of eminent 


accompliſhment, yet of ſuch improvement as 


may render them conſiderable and uſeful enough, 
if they would apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
knowledge with any tolerable vigour, or exert 
their vigour with any regularity and uniformity. 
"Tis owing to lazineſs and wantonneſs, that 
the flow and heavy attain not ſo much abili- 
ties as might ſuffice to ſet them off, and to 
make them ſhew tolerably well: and tis to the 
fame that the quick and witty owe their want 
of all ſolidity and judgment, while they diſco- 
ver only enough to make the world juſtly con- 
demn them, as wanting to themſelves and 
their country, being bad ſtewards of a naturally 
rich and improveable eſtate, careleſs and ill 
maſters of good parts. 

Nor is conſtancy leſs ſerviceable in the pur- 
ſuit of virtue than of knowledge. Virtue, when 


acquir'd, is confeſſed by all to be eaſy and de- 


lightful, becauſe natural and rational; but to 
acquire it, this is the difficulty; but 'tis ſuch a 
one as conſtancy and courage would eafily van 
quiſh: tis generally thought, there is in moſt 
at firſt ſome ſort, of Tmperus towards good, 

which if it were conſtantly cheriſhed, would 
ſoon turn into habit and nature; but fits and 
heats of religion, broken and intercupted eſſays 
and attempts, do only keep up fo much guſt 
for virtue, as makes us a little diſguſt the en- 
joyments of ſin; and preſerves ſo much of con- 
ſcience, as ſerves to diſturb and perplex us. 


But be it how it will, let us ſuppoſe man in- 
Vor. 8 | fected 
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feed in his nature, and, what is worſe, over- 

run by vicious habits; yet even then, the fame 
care, watchfulneſs, and diſcipline, that cures a 
chronical diſtemper of the body, would heal an 
habitual diſeaſe of the mind; and one may re- 
form and enrich a degenerate mind with as little 
pains as it will coſt to recover à decay'd and 
JJ cc. 
But let me return to my main ſubject, that 
is, the conduct of civil bufinefs, Here, I am 
BM | ſure, an uniform conſtancy and regular vigour 
is exacted by all; I have feldom obſerv'd men 
of great abilrties do great things without great 
diligence and reſolution; I am ſure, I have ſeen 
them miſcarry foully, when perſons of lower 
talents have ſucceeded very well: nay, the 
truth is, vigour and reſolution are ſuch noble 
characters, that whoever appears endowed with 
| them, can never himſelf miſcarry, tho his de- 
ſigns ſometimes may: he can never be a. loſer 
in honour and reputation, but generally appears 
a great man, even in the moſt unfortunate 
accidents, and makes even ill ſucceſs itſelf 
atteſt his ſufficiency. But commonly difficul- 
ties gives way to the diligence and reſolution of 
great men; and if to day will not, to morrow 
will, ſmile upon their enterprizes: there are 


4 lucky minutes in buſineſs, when what before 
had wind and tide againſt it, moves with the 

= ſtream: Whither will he not then carry his point, 

of -who never lets ſlip the lucky moment through 


negligence, and never fails through cowardice or 


lazineſs, to urge and puſh on his good ſucceſs? 
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But how much ſoever vigour and conſtancy 


be commended as moſt ſerviceable to ſucceſs in 


| buſineſs, as one of the greateſt perfections that 


man is capable of, and the beſt inſtrument of 
| attaining all others; yet we muſt not forget, 

that the ſtrength of our nature is ſoon broken, 

If it be always ſtrained, and the fineſt parts are 
| ſoon tired and diſpirited, if they be inceſſantly 


employ'd: That man has a deſign to carry on 
far nobler and more important than this, of 
civil buſineſs, and that ſo far at leaſt the plea- 
ſures of life are to be mingled with its toils and 
troubles, as to enable us the better to undergo 


them: therefore, 


Pypuribiy, The gentleman's time ought not 
to be ſo wholly taken up in buſineſs, as not to 
leave vacancies for religion, meditation, friend- 


hip, and diverſion. There are two extremes 


fatal to happineſs, to have no buſineſs at all, or 


ſo much as leaves no room for books or friends, 


for meditation or neceſſary diverſion : for this 


makes life very barren and very dull; it makes 


buſineſs mere drudgery, and places the great 


man in a more toilſome condition than the mean 


one, and makes him wiſh for the eaſe of his 


tenants and ſervants. Nor is this the only 


evil of an uninterrupted purſuit of worldly bu- 
fineſs; but, what is worſe, it extinguiſhes all 


guſt of virtue, all reliſh of heavenly things; 


and inſtead of the courage and peace, with 
which religion inſpires men, it leaves them 


without any rational ſupport or comfort, either 


conſuming, with perplexed and anxious thoughts 
1 2 about 
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about the event of things; 3 Ox, hardenęd i inta 


aa a neglect, if not contempt of religion, pro- 


ang to themſelves no other or higher end of 
life, & e, than the acquitting themſelves well in the 
ſtation they are, and aſcribing the iſſue of affaits 
to no other providence, than ſuch as they are 
daily wont to employ about them, and to ſuch 
other accidents as they have obſery d them ever 
and anon ſubject to. | 

When I demand a vacant time for ee 
it muſt not be ſuppos d that I do not look 
upon religion as the firſt and greateſt buſineſs 


of human life: it being in vain to gain he 


whole world for him who loſes his ſoul ; 

to be intent in preſerving or advancing tho 
peace or welfare of the publick, for him 
whoſe mind is filled with diſorder and guilt: 
I do therefore ſuppoſe all the actions of the 
day ſo conducted, as to become inſtances of 
Chriſtian virtue: I ſuppoſe juſtice and inte- 
grity, courage and bounty, patience and gen- 
tleneſs, mingling themſelves in the diſcharge 
of every civil biſineſi. And · then the reli- 
gion for which I demand ſome vacant mo- 
ments, is that of publick and private *Jevo- 
zion; without which it is impoſſible for the 
great man either to preſerve reputation with- 
out, or peace within, Publick devotion is 


not 1 an act of ins. due to God, 
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Nor is private devotion leſs neceſſary than pub- 


Nick; not only becauſe publick without private | 
| degenerates into formality, into a mere ſhews 
without the power of godlineſs; nor yet be- 


cauſe every man's reputation flows firſt from 
his domeſticks, who can have no veneration for 


| him, who appears to have none for his God; 


tho even theſe reaſons ought not to be contem- 


ned; but eſpecially becauſe every man has par- 


ticular wants, and particular obligations, and 


Hone more than the oreat one; and therefore 


a OS 


_ muſt offer up to God his particular petitions and 
prayers. I cannot therefore tell how to think, 
that he who does not begin and cloſe the day 


with prayers to God, can believe there is one: 
He that does not invoke providence, ſeems to 
defy it; and he who facrificeth not to God, 
ſeems to me to ſacrifice only to his nete. 
As to meditation, tis ſo eſſential a part of 
religion, and ſo indiſpenſible a preparative for 
devotion, that I ſhould not have placed it here 
by itſelf, did I not extend its deſign ſomething 
further. Meditation is that act, which, of all 
others, does moſt delight and nourith the mind; 
which, of all others, is moſt fit to raiſe and to 
ſtrengthen it. In other actions we ſeem to 


move mechanically; in this alone, rationally. 
In all other, our reaſon ſeems confin'd and fet- 
ter'd by I know not what preſcriptions, cuſ- 


toms and circumſtances ; in this u_ it feerns 
to enjoy its native freedom and liberty, ram- 
bling with an uncontroul'd Inpetus, and with 
delight ſtretching and dilating itſelf. In all 


other things, the rind ſeems to be impreſs'dand 
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moulded: by the matter and buſineſs . which 


it ĩs converſant; but in this, it gives what forms 


and circumſtances it pleaſes, to both; in this, it 
has a kind of creative or productive power, and 
I know not what ſort of deſpotick ſovereignty. 
In a word, he who is ignorant of the force of 


EE is a ſtrangex to the trueſt pleaſure 


of human life, to the moſt uſeful, taking, and 
natural act of the human ſoul. But J forget 
what I mainly intended, which was, to tell 
you, that the uſe of meditation conſiſts either 
in reflection or preparation, as regarding alike 
yeſterday, and to morrow: Tis highly neceſ- 
ſary, that he looks back upon his day paſt, who 
lies under ſo many temptations to waſte it; that 
he, whoſe actions are of ſo much greater impor- 
tance than thoſe of private men, and fall una- 
voidably under a more general and ſevere cen- 
ſure, do the more carefully ſcan them over. Nor 
is preparation leſs neceſſary than reflection: for 
this gives order to your affairs, and forms the 
mind into a fit and juſt diſpoſition ; it prevents. 
ſarprizes, removes difficulties, and gives beauty 
and ſteadineſs to your whole conduct. 

As to friendſhip and diverſion 1 ſhall treat of 


them fully in their proper places; and therefore 


ſhall ſpeak but a word of them here. 'Tis a 
hard matter, it may be, for great men to have 
fincere friends; but this being a purchaſe of ſo 
reat a value, deſerves they ſhould lay out all 
their art and intereſt upon it: for befides that 
advantage of frieng/hip in every condition, that 
it clears our notions, corrects our errors, confirms 
Qur virtues, enlarges our Joys, and leſſens our 
WS troubles; 
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| troubles: it is to men in an eminent Nation more 


Omer neceſſary, both as the ornament and 
of their fortune. HE 

17 1 to diuerſun, it ever muſt be ſuck as may 
conſiſt with the dignity of the perſon, or the ur- 
— of his employment; bach as may not lefſen 

is character, or-waſte his time; ſuch as may 
refreſh and recruit nature, and from which he 
may return to his buſineſs with new vigour and 


new appetite: and it were very well, if diver- 


lions were ſo wiſely contrive d, that they might 
at once delight and improve the mind., I 


ſhould therefore think, that phyſick or huſban- 
dry, the principles of any curious mechanick 


performances, muſick, architecture, and ſuch 


like, might be proper entertainments of vacant 
hours: but if the health of the body, as well 
as pleaſure of the mind, be aim'd at in diver- 
Jin, it were well to have always ready ſome 
wiſe friends, by whoſe help and converſation, 
the time you beſtow on the health of the body 
may not be utterly loſt to the mind. I am 


ſenfible, I have been guilty in this diſcourſe of 


the ſame fault which all, who write morals 
with any ſpirit, do generally fall into; that is, 


propoſing a greater perfection than is com- 


monly attainable; and of forming my models 


and ideas, rather by ſpeculation than the prac- 


tice of mankind : but this will be eafily par- 
don'd by ſuch as remember, that the —_— will 
ever fall ſhort of the original; and that men 
will eaſily of themſelves bend and acconimodate 
the exacteſt rule to the frailties and imperfecti- 
ons of human 8 | 
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. Cor Jo I again forget, when I preſs Gentle- 
1 men to the nobleſt heights of virtue, that they 
are expoſed to more numerous and more violent 
ſolicitations to vice than other men. I know it: 
but at the ſame time I remember too, that they 
always pretend to a higher ſpirit, and a more 
refined education: that their virtue always 
ſhines with a double luſtre; its own, and that 
of their fortune; ſo that moderate attainments 
in them make a greater ſhew, than the more 
perfect and accompliſh'd in men of a lower 
ſphere: and fiinally, that thoſe advantages and 
prerogatives which they enjoy by their birth 
and ſtation, do put them in a better condition 
than other men, to defend their true liberty, 
and to purſue thaſe e Which an and 
Vrtue dietate. A 395 coigad * id 115 
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Seck. 1. Nules relating to ſucceſs in trade: 
1 That the trader be induſtrious. Secondly, 


*:T] bat he be not above his profe effion. 


Sect. 2. Rules relating ta bis religion. Firf, 
e trade muſt be @ lawful one. Secondly, 1t 


8 muſst be manag d with juſtice, truth and cha- 
rity. Thirdly, It muff not interfere with re- 


5 ligion. Fourtbly, The trader ought to propoſe 


- £0: limſelf wiſe and rational ends, ſuch as are 
...@ competency ifor bimſelf and family: the 

charitable aſſiſtance of others : a timely retire- 
ment or retreat from the buſtle and di Hrathions 
e too much buſineſs. | 


among the trading part of mankind ; 

and I havereceiv'd many obligations from them; 
and I think myſelf bound to do them this right, 
to let the world know, that I have found more 
honour and. gratitude, more clearneſs and in- 
tegrity amongſt this ſort of men, than I ever 
could amongſt others, whoſe quality and edu- 
cation raiſed my expectations higher: it will 
be therefore no ſmall ſatisfaction to me, if any 
endeavours of mine can render them any con- 

ſiderable ſervice. | 
There is no condition of life 5 from temp- 
tations and difficulties apt to embroil our hap- 


Pingls, and infect our innocence, and therefore 


neither 


Y latter years have been ſpent moſtly 15 
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neither this of traders; the evils they are ſub- 
ject to may be reduced to to- heads, either 
miſcarryin i $42 trade, or in relrgian. Iwill 
therefore begin with ſuch rules as thay ſerve 
to prevent the former, and ths provees 40 
ſuch as concern the latter. A 

If we trace the ruin of ſuch, as fail or Snake. 
back to its original, we ſhall find it generally 
to be either 7dleneſs or pride. Jaleneſi, the 

ent of all ſottiſh vices ; pride; the parent of 
expenſive follies and ruinous projects. I will 
therefore lay down theſe two rules as the foun- 
dations of the trader ſecular © proſperity, 
Firft, that he muſt be diligent arid induſtrious: 
Secondly, that he muſt not bs; above His * 
feſſion. 
1. He muſt by Ae gent and daher dus. 
You ſeem born for n e ; and though ſome 
pretend to be ſent into the world only to enjoy 
a fortune, tis plain you are firſt to raiſe one: 
and though there may be ſome fortunate men 
in the world, that ſeem to thrive rather by 
chance than virtue, and owe more to the care 
of others than their own; yet, J am ſure, in 
the ordinary methods of providence, diligence 
and indufiry, are the highway to wealth and 
plenty;  wirtue and febriety to wiſe and ſecure 
enjoyments. And I know not with what con- 
fidence men can promiſe themſelves the bleſſing 
and favour of God on any other terms,. He 
has made nothing on purpoſe to be idle and 
uſeleſs: the heavenly bodies never ceaſe to yield 
their light and influence, nor the terreſtrial ones 


their fruit. We ourſelves do ſubſiſt by a con- 


ti nual 


%. Ai 
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' tinual motion; and ſhould our blood and { irits 
grow dull "FF ug 11h, our life muſt needs ex- 
pire with their inactivity; man is born to labour, 


as the ſparks fly upward; our capacities and 
endowments deſtine and urge us to it; the ne- 


ceſſities and want of this. needy beggarly ſtate 


(in which nature, how kind ſoever it was to the 
golden age, does not furniſh us with any thing 
without art and induſtry) exact and es it, 
and the laws of human ſociety oblige us to it: 
for it is but fit that every one ſhould contribute 


his ſhot for the entertainment of the publick; 


and that he ſhould not, like a drone, be feaſted 
and maintained by the labour and travail of 


| others. And ſo far, laſtly, is Chriſtianity, from 


abrograting this law of nature, that it earneſtly 


enforces it: Ir ours learn fo maintain good 


works for neceſſary uſes, that they be not un- 


fruitful ; that is, that they he not a ſhame and 


burden to themſelves and families, to the com- 
monwealth or Chriſtian profeſſion. Propoſe not 


then, I addreſs myſelf here to apprentices and 


beginners; propoſe not to exempt yourſelves 


from that univerſal law of labour and travail to 
which the whole creation is ſubjected; you eſpe- 


cially, who lie under more immediate and par- 


ticular obligations to it. Tis an unaccountable 
folly for one, who is to make his fortune in the 
World, to app ly himſelf to trade, rather as a di- 


ver ſio ion than buſineſs, and to defign it only as a 
ſupport and fund for ſloth and luxury: tis mad- 
neſs and phrenſy in any one to propoſe to be 


maſter of his time ere he be maſter of his rade; 


and to e his pleaſures, dane he has made | 
proviſion 


W 
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proviſion to defray the expehce of them; and 
yet this, I doubt, is too general a. practice; 
whereas would young men conſider the matter 
aright, they would find that they do but pre- 
vent their pleaſures, by gathering of them be- 


fore they be ripe; and do but make their 
troubles and vexations endleſs, by indulging 


their caſe and lazineſs too ſoon. Contradictious 


projects! to propoſe at once to live idly, and 


yet to thrive ! to live pleaſurably, and grow 
rich! Tis true, there are many fraders, who 


live in much eaſe and plenty, and make a very 


handſome figure in the world, and tis but fit 
there would be ſuch. Trade is the ſupport and 
ornament of kingdoms; and no man of ſenſe 
will any more envy the man of trade his wealth 
than the man of the {word his honour, or the 
man of letters the abilities, his places and pre- 


ferments: but if I could, I would have men 
grow up to all theſe by labour and induſtry, by 


an apprenticeſhip of ſobriety and virtue: 1 
would have employment be the reward of 
merit: I would not have eaſe and pleaſure be 
raviſhed by the looſe and unworthy ; but re- 
gularly poſſeſſed by ſuch as have taken pains to 
purchaſe both, and have ſenſe, experience, and 
virtue enough to enjoy them. © © 

— Secondly, The trader muſt not be above his 
calling. Pride and vanity are generally ſworn 
Enemies, both to the content and proſperity of 
traders; but then it muſt be remembered, ſome 
are but lightly tinged; others, more thoroughly 
and deeply dyed with theſe vices: in ſome they 


produce only little comical affectations, and 
i . almoſt 


— 
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almoſt innocent excurſions; but in others very 
| Fatal diſorders and irregularities. There is no 
gracefulneſs in any motion that is not natural ; 
a man of low ſtature may add ſomething to his 
height, but nothing to his comelineſs, by ſtrut- 
ting upon ſtilts, Nor is there only an ungrace- 
fulneſs, but an uneaſineſs in all affected motions; 
we are all a little purblind and dimſighted in 
this world ; and therefore walk more ſecurely 
in the way we are acquainted with ; but-for my 
| part, when an error is only 'comical, and ex- 
poſes men no further than to a little raillery and 
cenſure, tis ſcarce worth my while to preſcribe 
to it; and I cannot tell whether it be worth 
every man's while to be at the charge of cor- 
recting a humour, which if it do alittle expoſe 
him, does yet pleaſe him too: the pride and 
ambition which I would extirpate, is ſuch a one 
as I have obſerved fatal to the 7radeſman's for- 
tune and repoſe ; ſuch as tempts him to deſpiſe 
and negle his trade, or puts himupon expences 
which it cannot maintain, or engages him in 
bold or hazardous projects: this is an error 
which I would fain reform, and methinks a few 
ſober reflections ſhould here prevail. What ? 
can it be ſenſe to make a ſhew abroad at the ex- 
pence of your content and peace at home? what? 
is it not much better to be modeſt and ſafe, to 
be humble and at eaſe, than to ſuffer daily an- 
xieties and perplexities, and to have your mind 
always upon the rack, how to anſwer and ſatisfy 
the importunities of pride and vanity? tis 0 
worſe yet when a ſhort piece of pageantry ends 
in perpetual infamy; when this important hu- 
5 ö mour 
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mour'is nouriſhed by 1 17 #: and injuſtice, by 


fraud and cheat, committed upon widows and 
orphans, acquaintance and Flor, and thenear- 
eſt relations. I muſt confeſs, IJ am amazed to 
think, that any one's pride ſhould be tickled by 
a falſe and fatal grandeur, upheld only by wrong 
and injuſtice, and reſolving in a moment into 
indelible ſhame and irretr evan ruin. For 
my part, I ſhould in this caſe look upon brave- 
ry, not as the marks of greatneſs, but orna- 
ments of a ſacrifice ; not as the pomp of a tri- 
umph, but a funeral; and my luſcious morſels, 
how pleaſing foever to my palate, would be 
ready to riſe and recoil in my ſtomach. ' As to 
thoſe who ſeem to. ſcorn their profeſſion, I have 
but this to ſay, Let'em find out a more thriving 
one. before they leave the old one, before they 


meanneſs; let them make ſure of a more ho- 
nourable employment; or elſe, the ſcorn they 
load their trade with, will be want of ſenſe, not 
greatneſs of ſpirit; a lazy pride, not a generous 
ambition; and if ſo, I am ſure there is no pro- 
e fo mean as that of floth and looſeneſs. 


$8. 2, The ſecond ſort of rules are ſuch as 
concern the religion of the trader or artizan: 
for tis to little purpoſe that he thrive in his ſe- 
eular, if he run out in his Chriſtian calling; 
for this is but to be fortunate, and yet. miſerable. 
Therefore, 

- Firft, He muſt be fare that his callingbe lawful. 

*.. Secondly, That it be carried on With truth, 


en and charit 
jo mn . Thirdy, i 


deſert the profeſſion they were bred to, for its 
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. Th:rdly, This his attendance on the buſineſs 
of this Wax}: do not extinguiſh his concern for 


à better; and his trade devour his reli gian, as 


Pharaoh s lean kind did the fat ones. 
_»Fourthly, That he propoſe to himſelf prope 


an d rational ends of trading. 


— 


4 . their immodeſty and pride: the rea- 


Fh, He muſt be ſure that his nllicg: be 
lawful; that is, ſuch as is neither forbidden by 


any law of God or the magiſtrate, nor does in 


its own nature miniſter to vice. But that I 
may not perplex men's minds with unneceſſary 
ſcruples, and tempt them to doubt of the law- 
fulneſs of all trades, that are any way made 
the inſtruments of fin and folly; you muſt 
know, ſome things miniſter to fin directly and 
es others only accidentally, and not 

by the immediate intention of the artiſt or tra- 
der, but the abuſe of others. The former ſort 


of trades are unlawful in themſelves, and no 


pretence can ſanctify the uſe of them. He that 
directly and immediately miniſters to a ſin, 
communicates in the guilt of it; as he that pur- 
veys for the luſt of others, partakes of the ſin 


of the adulterer and fornicator: but thoſe which 


miniſter not purpoſely and immediately but 
accidently, are yet in themſelves lawful. Nor 


ſhall-the trader communicate in thoſe abuſes to 
which the luſts and vanities of others proſti- 
tute, them. Thus taverns are not unlawful; 

becauſe abuſed by intemperance ; nor are all 
ſhops of clothing to be ſhut, becauſe thence 
people furniſh themſelves with ſuch things as 


ſon 
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ſon is ay this, becauſe the fin may be ſep: 
rated from the trade; that wine, whoſe full 


} draughts are by ſome made uſe of to the defa- 


cing reaſon and enkindling luſt, may as well re- 
freſh the weary and delight the moderate; thoſe 
garments, which adorn the proud and wanton, 
may be made uſe of to add luſtre to greatneſs. 
The inconvenience would be inſufferable, if eve- 
ry profeſſion which did but indirectly and caſu- 
ally adminiſter to vice, were therefore ſinful: 
the courts of juſtice muſt be laid aſide, becauſe 
oftentimes reg bar and bench have contributed 
to oppreſs, injure, and rob in form of law. The 


pulpit muſt be for ever ſilenc d, becauſe men 
have ſametimes ſown the ſeeds of ſedition and 


ſlavery from thence. All the arts, either of war 
or peace, have ſometimes ſerv'd the cruelty of 
the one, and luxury of the other; and by.conſe- 
quence would be baniſh'd out of all common- 
wealths. Yet here it muſt be confeſs d, that the 
more or leſs tendency any trade hath to the pro- 
moting vice, it is in the ſame proportion the 
more or leſs eligible. And that it imports men, 
who love their peace and happineſs more than 
gain, not to debauch their calling themſelves, 
by proſtituting them to extravagances and exor- 


bitances; and projecting profit from the intem- 


perances and ſins, that is, the ruin of others : 
for 'tis not ſufſicient to the peace and comfort 
of a man's mind, that his calling be innocent, 
if his conduct of it be not ſo too. 


Secondly, Trade ought to be manag'd with 


truth; juſtice, and charity; for without theſe, 


tis only a more cleanly art of cheating or op- 


pr eſſion; 
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PEP fins, Which; I doubt, can receive but 
Uteſe excuſe or mitigation from the cuſtom and 
ractice of them: Without theſe, trade can- 
ot be regular and eaſy, nor gain comfortable 
and delightful; ſinee no man can have any 
confidence in the protection of God, when the 
methods of his thriving are ſuch as merit ven- 
geance not a 'blefling.” Nor can I ſee any 
thing that can betray men into lying and kna- 
very, but the want of true ſenſe; as well as true 
faith; ' ſince the many by undue ways have 
more ſuddenly enriched themſelves, yet it is 
evident, that the wealth, which is more regu- 
larly purchaſed, is more pleafant, durable, and 
3 ; and that honeſt and equitable dealing 
is the ſureſt; if not the ſpeedieſt way to wealth. 
Nor are there, I believe, many mſtances of 
men, who, if they underſtood their "buſineſs, 
have ever ſuffered much by their uprightneſs 
and integrity in dealing ; it __ very hard to 
imagine, that a ?rager ſhould be a loſet by thoſe 
virtues which advance credit and reputation. 
But however this be, 1 am not now enquiring 
after wealth, but happineſs ; to the obtain- 
ment of which, I am very pofrtive, that the 
obſervation of theſe meaſures is indiſpenſible, 
ſince the contrary maſt needs prevert the mind, 
and intangle life: and as they extinguiſh in 
the ſoul all ſparks of bonour and greatneſs; ſo 
muſt they its courage and confidence, tran- 
quillity and peace, which can reſult from no- 
thing, but the due moderation of our affections, 
NN Nr ; =aPs ou her A 
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7 y. The trader attendance on his call- 


ing muſt not ae him from his atten- 


dance on religion. Tis true, tis commonly 


ſaid, and generally. admnintod; that the duty of 


every one's ſecular calling is à part of religion; 
but this ought to be well underſtood, that ſo 
neither a veneration for religion breed a neglect 


of your callings, nor ag over- fond opinion of 
the merit of induſtry . (as if all 


virtue were compriſed in it) breed a contempt 

of religion: Tis fit therefore to put you in 
mind, that arts and trades have not in them- 
ſelves any direct and immediate tendency, 
either to the improvement of. reaſon, or the 
production of virtue; they miniſter to the 
neceſſities of this world, not the glories of ano- 
ther; nor are they ſo much the works of a ra- 


tional and ſpiritual, as of a mortal and indi- 


gent being: from whence it follows, that tho 


they are neceſſary to the preſent ſtate of things, 


yet can they deſerve to employ you no longer 


than either the publick benefit or private con- 


venience require it; and that you are then only 
wilely taken up about theſe, when neither 
your endowments nor fortunes capacitate you 
for a life more immediately and directly ſer- 
viceable to the purpoſes of reaſon and revela- 


tion: and finally, that the works of a ſecular 
profeſſion are then only acceptable ſacrifices to 


God, when conſecrated by wiſe principles and 
virtues cleaving to and mingling with them. 


Do not therefore think, that a pretence of bu- 


fincſs can cancel your obligations to the duties 
of 45" pt If un could faney, which 
6 | | never 
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beet can, buſineſs and religion incompatible, 7 
dis evident which: were to be preferred; ſince, 
if the will of God Were ſo, it is much better 
to be ſtarved than to be damned. But with» 
out carrying the Matter ſo far, tis plain that 
virtue and religion, with a competency, ren- 
der men abundantly more happy than wealth 


can do, if attended with the neglect or cons 


tempt of either: Tis the riches of the mind 
make men great and happy; the ignorant and 
irreligious can never be either. Let no man 
therefore think that he ſuffers any damage, if 
he be forced to maintain his virtue and religion 
by the diminution of his trade; . tho I cannot 
comprehend that there can be a neceſlity of 
this: for I haye never yet obſerved any man 
ſo oppreſſed and overcharged with buſineſs, as 

not to find time for pleaſure, when he has 
pretended he could find none for religion. In 
a word, the neglect of religion is capable of 
no excuſe; not only becauſe your futur e, but 
preſent happineſs depends upon it. Modeſty 
or moderation, to curb a vain and ambitious 
thirſt of wealth; faith or confidence in the 
providence of God, to reſtrain you from mean, 
baſe, and bn courſes; ſelf-refignation to 
prevent anxiety, and thoſe fears, to which the 
uncertainties, changes, and revolutions of times 
and trade make men ſubject, ſeem to me ag 
neceſſary to the peace and happineſs of a 
trader, as a competent ſtock, induſtry or ſkill, 
can be to his worldly ſucceſs or proſperity : 
and tho' men, who allow themſelves no timgy 


either for * upon publick religion, 
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or eee dee may talk Ghely of theſe 
_ virtues; by way of notion and ſpeculation; it 
is impoſſible they ſnould be really poſſeſs d of 
them. Hos 
rhe plbugb, and that. glorieth in the goad, that 
driveth oxen; and is orcupied in tbeir labours ; 
and whoſe: talk is f bulloris s Which the au- 
thor of Beelefiaſtiens,' by a» parity of Freakin, 
extends further to all traders and artiſc 
Who are in like manner Wwholly taken up in 
their art. I could therefore wiſh, that thoſe 


words of our Saviour, What ſeal. it prot a 


man, 1f he ſhould gain the whole world, and loſe 
_ tis own ſoul; were writ in capital letters in 
the moſt (conſpicuous place of the compting- 
houſe and the ſhop, that you might ever and 
anon be put in mind, that there is one 
thing more neceſſary, even than the diligent 
and proſperous management of your trade, 
namely, religion. For to what purpoſe is it, 
that your books are well kept, that there is 
order and regularity in the whole conduct of 
your trades, if at the ſame time your neglected 
hearts lie, like the field of the ſluggard, waſte 
and open, overgrown with briars and thorns, 
and weeds; or like a confuſed and intangled 
ſtock of an .unſkilful trader, which waſtes 
and decays each day? To what purpoſe is 
it, that you be punctual dealers towards men, 
if you be bankrupts towards God? To what 

purpoſe is it that you have credit and , honour 
upon the (Change, if you be poor and beggar- 
I. thameful and ſneaking in yourſelves with- 
_ . your” fouls deſtitute of any true 


1 


be get wiſdom that- _ 


. 1 OE 
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AMPLE and loſe his reaſon, 


7 1 ro. 


„wealth or courage; and you ſhift a 
| geonſativns and-importunitics of conſcience, as 


much as a wretehed debtor would a ſevere and 


inexorable creditor & Ak ! while you purſue the 
22 forget not that there is a heaven; and 
while you make a Pprovifion for time, make 
ſome too for eternity: Let your ſtatin | 


accompts with men, put you in mind 9 Clears 
ing your accompts with God; and let theſe 
two things never be but of your thoughts; 
firſt, that it is God who gives man power to 
get wealth; and next, that it is not a clear 
ſtate; but a elear ſbul, that makes man happy; 

I mean ſoul freed — vile affect 


oper and Musa ends of . 
ever propoſes to himſelſ vain and falſe ones, 
will intangle his Jife" in manifald troubles and 
religion —— 
tranquillity, in the windings and mazes of 
wretched fancies and unaccountable projects. 


Theſe ends of trading I take to betheſe three: 


Firft, A competent and honeſt ſupport of your- 
ſelves and families: Second A charitable ſuc- 
cour and relief of others. ' Thirdly, A timely 


retreat from a ſecti lar . to yn apr go 


- 
— 
9 


tive life. 8 
Fin, 4 competent and wa ſupport . 


yourſelves and families. This end is pointed 


out by the 17 5 Tit. iii. 14. and called 
neceſſary uſes, i. e. We muſt deſign in trade 


ke 8 of %s rag not luſt of na- 
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tote. | And Weber nat all trades. 'over-ſteck'd, 


and conſequently the obſervation ſu uous, 
T ſhould tell you, that publick as . pri- 
vate negeſſities were here to be underſtood, 
Nor is your care here limited to your own ne- 
beſſities only, but thoſe alſo of your. children 
and poſterity demand their ſhare in it; but 
then, leſt under this pretence you extend your 


ber, that in reſolving the meaſures of this pro- 
viſion, you are not to take counſel of your own 
ambition, or the wanton expectations of your 
children; that proviſion for them is wiſeſt, 


which lays a ſufficient foundation for their in- 


duſtry to build on, and leaves them under an 
obligation to buſineſs and employment. And is 
not this enough? To what purpoſe ſhould men 
toil, cark, and pinch, to make their families 
rich and great; that is, lazy and wanton, to 


leave them an. eſtate which their oπñn example 


proves more than neceſſaty; for moſt of thoſe 
that do ſo, have made little uſe of it themſelves? 
Miſtake me not? Ido not think it unlawful 
to be rich, or to leave one's family ſo; but I 
die wa it fooliſh and finfol too, to facrifice the 

ace of one's mind, and the eaſe of one's life, 


to the luſt: of riches: I think it filly and vicious 


to raiſe'a family by meanneſs and ſordidneſs, or 


to lay the foundation of children's greatneſs in 


one's own infamy. In ſhort, tis not wealth, but 


an inordinate paſſion for it, which I condemn : 


Proſperity is the gift of God, a common re- 

ward of Chriſtian virtues ; for Chriſtianity 1s 

dae to haue ah Ry: * this 4 Ve. 2 
that 


deſires beyond. all bounds, you are to remem- 


”- mm 
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"that: which is to come. Wealth then may be 


received, hut it muſt not be deſigned as your 
firſt 8 Thus fame, honour, power, 
are great" bleſſings and favours of heaven; 
but whoever immoderately thirſts after the one 
o the other," e 368 ve e 
You' may receive temporal, good things with 
gratitude,” and enjoy them with mgderation ; 
Bur If you dote upon them, you violate "the 
vow of your baptiſm, and virtually renounce 
your faith: for would not this be to forget 
that heaven were your kingdom and country, 
and earth the place of your exze, or, at beſt, 
pilgrimage ?' This is a, lefſon can never be too 
often inculcated, not only on the account of 
that violet oppolition us almoſt every-where 
encounter d with; but alſo the vaſt importance 
tis of to the quiet and contentment of a trad. 
ing life : This one thing is the philoſophy the 
trader ſhould be ever ſtudying, the wiſdom he 
ſhould be daily purſuing ; that is, a true and 
juſt moderation of his deſites of wealth. Did 
man know how to bound his deſires by the ne- 
ceſſities or conveniencies.of human life; could 
he regulate his appetites by the modeſty and 
moderation of chriſtianity, not by cuſtom and 
fancy; JI am confident” this one thing alone 
would reſcue him from the fat greater part of 


| evils and incumbrances which infeſt human life: 
vanity and ambition, envy and emulation, wan 
tonneſs and fancy, create moſt of thoſe difficul- 
ties and neceſſities which ſtain the beauty, diſ- 
turb the peace and order, and deſtroy the plea- 
ſure of lite. - When men's defires and aims are 
* : TY W 


, 
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180 if ig for their callings, they are unaycidably 
= n d into Ants and doubtfbl projects ; B 
d if they fink not Helly into! ruin, they can- 
not bedelhug but by ſuch an anxious 10 reſt- 
lefs proſecution of the world, as looks rather like 
Hurry or diſtraction, than traue or employment. 
1 can therefore never think. a tradefman happy, 
till he has modeſty enoug zh to find content in 
the revenue of a moderate and eaſy trade; till 
he ünderſtands what are the bounds, his nature, 
ant his ſtation ſets him; and tho he Kn. ow how 
to enjoy a great arte "66s never Want one; 
Has ſenſe Enough. to uſe it. abhd virtue enough 
not to let his happineſs depend. upon it. 
Secondly,” A charieabte ſuccour and relief of 
dthers. Tis confeſſed by all, that men are 
born, not for themſelves only, but for others 
too: and God, the diſpenſer of temporal 3 
commands ſuch as are rich in this world, 35 
be rich in good works too: but it is bs 
to be provided, that) aftice do firſt take place, 
and eſs charity. Thi -ſop 


This direction therefore: ſop- 
poſes the 7rader's acuh; to ſtand fair; it ſup- 
ſes him to have diſcharged the duties which 
je owes to his relatives and dependants, ot elſe 
to have none. I will. not infiſt on the obliga- 
tion or pleaſure of charity; J will not preſs vou 
to it by the intereſt of your preſent, and fu- 
ture happineſs* For the trath is, to do right 
to the trading world, there is no rank or order 
of 'nien in the kingdom, that is more ſenfible 
of the duty of charity, or more inclined and 
diſpoſed to it ; none that give more eminent 


. of it While liring, or * more . 
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aus monuments of it behind them. One thiog 
only I will take upon me to recommend to 
jou ; that is, the adyice of Solomon; Whatſo- 

er thy Land, frgeth to do, do it with thy might : - 
For 225 7725 2. 56 r. device, nor know- 
ledge, nor 40¹ dom, Fg grave whither thou 
goeſt : That 15 Fe good you deſign to do, 
do it ſpeedily, and, as much as in you lies, 
be your own. executors. How often are excel. 
lept purpoſes ftrangled in the birth by an unex- 
pected death ! How frequently are they pervert- 
ed by the corruption and negligence of thoſs 
to whoſe inſpeQion they are committed! Be- 
| tides, this way you 5 os 

0 plantations; you will enjoy the ealure 


5 


le” and good contrivanice of the den 
ons you have laid; or you will be able to fup- 

y the defects, or correct the errors of your 
del and prevent thoſe future mifcarria es / 
which ſach 2 eſigns are liable to. Tho! all tl is 
be very much, yet it is but the leaſt part of 
what you. will reap from being yourſelves the 
executors of your own bounty; you will be 
ſure that you dedicate it to charity, not to va- 
nity; that you are building alms- houſes for the 
living, not tombs and pyramids for the dead; 
you will eſcape the common cheat and impoſ- a 
ture the rich put upon themſelves, while they 
_ egtangle themſelves in covetouſneſs all their 
lives, under pretence of defigning. mighty 
things after death. 

why 5 irdly,. The 7rade nan ought to propoſe to 
himſelf a _— * 7 2 the a 
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of this jiadigent ſtate will give way to u. 
Which ſeems to me natural, to finiſh bufineſs 
ere we ſiniſh life; to lay down our burden ere 

we: tire and fall un der the weight of it; and 
quit troubleſome employments, before our bung- 
ling diſcharge of them proclaim the [decay of 
our parts and ſtrength, -and the increaſe of out 
avarice and ambition: Nay, the very continu- 
ance of the ſame cares for the wor d, which 
look d before like prudence, will in old age be 
reckon'd fin and folly: To trade, is but to make 
xroviſion for life; and therefore fince common 
ſenle will tell us, that we muſt not be always 
providing for life, and never live; tis plain, men 
ought, if they may, at length break off their 
trade, or at leaſt· ſo contract it, that it may be 
rather diverſion than travail: as Solamon ſends 
us to the ants to learn induſtry,” ſo might he to 
learn wiſdom too; the enjoyment of their trea- 
ſure in the winter, 8 no leſs an inſtance of 
the one, than their labonr in laying it up in the 
ſummer, of the other. Beſides, in ripe years 
the advice of the prophet ſeems to be addreſs'd 
to every man, Set thine houſe in order, for thou 
ſhalt die, and not live; i. e. ſtate your accompts, 
ſertle your fortune, compoſe the differences. of 
your family, and fix your children fo, that you 
may be able to diſcern what courſe they will 
ſteer when you are gone, andto correct any error 
they are apt to fall into, while you live, which 
may otherwiſe, when you are dead, prove incof- 
rigible and deſtructive. -If theſe motives, taken - 
from decency, prudence and mortality, ſeem too 
light, there is another of more weight and mo- 
| ment 


1 Homan Lien. or 
mw behind; chat is, the conſideration of yout 
ternal 1 intereſt... Tis highly neceſſary to _ 
the wet! 'before you be torn from it, and to ac- 
quaint 1 more familiarly with another 

world, be foe paſs into it to make your 
abode. in it for ever. . Certainly it requires ſome 
time to prepare the foul | for. death and judg- 
ment; and that man will be very unfit for 
either, "who i is carried from the counter to the 
grave, and from the entanglements of ſecular 
cares to the tribunal of God. But beſides the 
benefits which you will find in. retirement, the 
property and. ropoſal. of it has many in it; the 
pes of a ſabbatick year in life, will wh toy 

hs. and. travail of thoſe that precede it; a 
a deſign. of retreating from trade and buſineſs, 
| will be apt to reduce men to paſs: their firſt 
| cars. with. more moderation and abſtinence, 
that they may the ſooner provide the means of 

an eaſy or honourable retirement. 

Theſe rules well obſerv'd, would 1 5 che 
negotiating life from all the grear evils and in- 
conveniencies it is ſubject to. Buſineſs, as it 
vas in the time of 1 innocence, would be, not the 
cure, but the bleſſing of mankind; and trade 
would be as eaſy — innocent, if not as plea- 
ſant, as Adam's huſbandry in his garden: for 
thus induſtry would be without drudgery, and 
care without anxiety; commerce would be car- 
tied on without any mean or ill artifices, with- 
out impatient and tormenting deſigns, or tire- 
ſome and vexatious diſappointments. What 
heed would there be of ſhifts and equivo- 
Eations, of fraud and circumvention, if a 
man 
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man Had faith enough to believe, that God's 
bleffing upon his induſtry were the only way to 


grow truſy-rich-; Frhean, to get, if not fo much 
as he would, yet as mach as would be good 
for him? What temptation would a man lie 
e to 1 and drudgery, or to perplex- 
y and Anxiety if he could contain his defires 
thin thoſe n. bounds which nature and 
his ſtation have preſcribed bim? What fears 
85 diſquiet the mid, Whis 
into an entire reſigngtion to, and dependence 
upon God? Or, how could the world inſnare 
that ſoul which allots a p proper time for publick 
religion, and private meditation? In 'a word, 
theſe rules being follow d, men would not nl. 
avoid tie common rocks-on which the happi- 
nefs and fortune of the trader generally daſhes, 
but alſo attain the end of this ſort of active life; 
they would get eſtätes in their younger years, 
and enjoy thei in their riper: nay, no portion 
of life would want its p roper and ſeaſonable en- 
joyments; they would in the midſt of bufinefs 
preferve their innocence, and when they did 
retire from it, thy would perfect that religion 
which they could before but begin, and enrich, 
and adorn, and entertain the ſoul,” which the) 
could but guard and defend beste, and fxreely 
maigtgin in life; 1 mean, W 5 287 life. 8 
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For BO this hopter i 15 e 43 what kind + 
Iii is to be un 7" ag] by a contemplative one. 
Sect. 1. The ends or reaſons warranting the 

_ choice of fuch alife : Firſt, Enjoyment : Se- 
condiy, Self-Preſervation from the aſſaults of 
- temptation : Thirdly, The better ſerving the 
world: Fourthly, A more entire dedication of 

ene ſelf to Gad. Sect. 2. The conditions, or 

NJuali ſicalions neceſſary to a contemplative life: 

_ Firſt, A plentiful fortune: Secondly, A peace- 
ful and humble diſpoſition : J. Ned. A good 
ungerſtanding. Sect. 3. The regulation of a 
contemplative life; rh Pell, Firſt, To 
time: Secondly, To. place: Thirdly, To the 
"exerciſe, or employment of 4 retir'd life: 
We concluſion, containing the pleaſure and 
3 Ve of a contemplative life. 


HE firſt thing that offer'd. itlelf to my 
thoughts, taking a view of this ſubject, 
Was the coll, egiate life of ſcholars in the uni- 
verſities: but beſides, that here they do not ſo 
much deſign to retire from the world, as to 
prepare themſelves for it, I had reaſon to think, 
whatever ſervice I could propoſe to do the pub- 
lick, by any advice I could here offer, my zeal 
could never be able toatone for my preſumption; 


fince theſe ſemi tee er learning are under the 
| conduct 
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conduct and direction of the ableſt, not of this 
age only, but of thoſe pet! I do not · therefore 
calculate this diſcourſe for theſe, but for perſons 
of another education, and under no direction 
but their own,; for ſuch who make their retreat | 
from the world" tired and ſated with it; for 
ſuch whoſe inclination or fortune caſts them 
upon a quiet, private, and unactive life. To 
theſe, 1 offer myſelf 4 companion: I. would 
enter with them into their privacies, and aſſiſt 
them to paſs their hours with true pl caſure and 
innocence. I would inſpire t them, if I could, 
with wiſe and excellent thoo -hts: : I would en- 
gage them in the-moſt neceſfary and moſt de- 
lightful buſineſs of human life, and guard them 
againſt thoſe evils and follies, which are apt to 
inſinuate themſelves into the molt ſolitary life. 
I muſt here, in the next place, repeat an ob- 
| ſervation, which, I think, I have ſomewhere 
before made, that the life of man moſt neither 
be wholly contemplative, nor wholly. active: 
for as action and buſineſs, without any me- 
ditation, is apt to alienate the mind from 
God and virtue, to corrupt all that is ren - 
and. generous, and truly wiſe in it, and wed 
it wholly to the world; ſo I doubt, à life 
ſpent wholly in contemplathon, without any 
mixture of action. will prove fruitleſs and un- 
profitable ; and men condemned to utter ſoli- 
tude, like the trees and ſhrubs of the wilder- 
neſs, would grow wild and ſavage, luxuriant 
in leaves, but their fruit, if they brought forth 


Ya, four and ſmall. bey! forget the nature Ls 
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the duty of man; and talk not ſeraphically. 

but fantaſtically, whoever perſuade him to give 
up himſelf entirely to contemplation. Man is 
yet a mixt and compound being; when he be- 
comes all ſpirit, let him be all thought: he is 
yet a citizen of this world, tho' he be deſtined 
for another: let him not forget, that there are 
virtues becoming him as ſuch : let him live by 
intuition when he comes into the perfect light, 
and enters into the beatifick preſence: let him 
live by raptures when he is come into a world 
where wants and frailties, pains and evils, can- 
not enter. In the mean time, let man con- 
tent himſelf with human virtue, and in this 
low probationary ſtate, not dream of the flights 
which only angels take. Having thus taken 
| eare, firſt to raiſe no expectation in my reader, 
which might afterwards be fruſtrated ; and 
next," prevented his being betrayed into any 
extravagance, by projecting a more abſtracted 
life than the nature of man and the world will 


admit, I will now proceed to diſcourſe of theſe | 
thres things : 


1 77 The 05 and ends of a — 


1 * — The N hal rfications for it. 
And, Thirdhy, the due regulations of it. 


Ni, Of che reaſons, &c. Some Saga to 
themſelves eaſe and enjoyment, as the great 
end and deſign of their retirement: now, tho 
this be a mean and low project, little becoming 
the excellence of our Chriſtian profeſſion, 

| yet 
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yetI.rannot but acknowledge, thit it ſeems to 
me an abſurd and irrational thing, to wear out 
life in a continual hurry or drudgery 
cannot but think it reaſonable; that men ſhould 
one time or other allow eaſe tothe body, and 
uiet to the mind; would ſet both fret from 
8 ſervitude to the world, and enjoy the 


wealth which they have got together, and eat 
the fruit of theit travail and care. But tho this 


be: true; yet if men do quit the buſineſs, only 

to give themſelves up _ the pleaſures of the 
world; if they exchange their anxiety and toil 
for luxury and ſenſuality, and inſtead of being 
induſtrious, plodding, and thriving traders, be- 
come idle, or, which is worke, looſe and riotous 
country-gentlemen; this, I muſt confeſs, is but 
a miſerable change; this is but to prophane 


retirement, abuſe plenty, and waſte that preci- 


ous time which God has made them maſters 
of; this, in a word, is not for a man to quit his 


flavery,, but to exchange his maſters ; for as to 
the intereſt of another life, and the true end of 
this, tis much the ſame thing, whether a man 


be a ſervant to pleaſure and ſloth, or to cove- 
touſneſs and ambition. The ſum of this matter 
is plainly this; tis undoubtedly lawful for ſuch 
as have been long toiled i in the purſuit of the 


world, to retire and enjoy themſelves and 


their friends ; nay, further, I count them happy, 
who ſeem born not to ſtruggle and contend with 
the world, but to- enjoy it. But if by erjoy- 


ment be here underſtood only the gratification 


of the humour by San wundl. tho innocent plea- 


ren, I muſt allem. that this is too mean, too 


low, 


* 


and 1 
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low, to be the chief end, either of the one's en- F 
rance. into the World, or the other's; retreat 
K rom it: but if, which. js worſe, by Enjoyment * 
= 
| 


be be e .meant. growing fat with, good eating 
| king, or, as it were, rank and rotten | 
caſe and ſloth; I deny this to be the .. 
4 ay of. An much leſs fc a philoſopher, j 
K | ian: njoyment of a private life, or | 
philoſophical NR ought to conſiſt in peace and 
ö ordet, in harmony and e a holy calm 

| and. 1 7 in which, as in a clear day, from | 
| p of ſome advantageous beight, we enjoy 
| an — d and delightful proſpect, When we 
look backwards, we behold a wi ea covered 
| with a vaſt number; of all ſorts of veſſels, toſſed 

up and down at the mercy of winds and waves; 1 

ſome few ſcem;to make out with a ſteady courſe, 

but are immediately .encounter'd with croſs 

winds and ſtorms; a very ſew indeed, do return 

in triumph 1 and of theſe, ſome. 
miſcarrying ae ght of ports geen 

A, arty: t, with, 7 0 Aae ty, do, 

ive in {tre: nd weather; but 

— Fi 1 — part do 2 wreck; and ſcatter 

their miſerable ruins on every coaſt: but when 

we look forward, we diſcover a rich and ſecure. 
country, thinly inhabited indeed, but fill d with 

all the marks of joy and victory. But N 
will my imagination lead me? ＋ enjoyment af 
the retir d is to conſiſt, in the preſent * — | 

they make on their eſcape out of a tempeſtuous 

8 world; in the commerce and intercourſe they 
maintain with that above; i in a calm and leiſure- 

ly ſurvey of all the various and wondrous works 

VOL. I. 3 3 * 
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of God, the ks of grace and "6 50 
laſtly, in a very intimate and famihar acquaint- 


z ance with - themfelves, -affd the "bona 


practice of pleaſing perfect virtues. hk 
Secondly, One true end of: retirement may be 

ſelf-defence: or prefervatipn. | An active life is 

a ſtate of war, and the world is an hoſtile coun- 


try: ſnares and ambuſhes are lajd every Where 


for us; and ever and anon temptations, worldly 
and fleſhly luſts, which St. Peter tells us, do 
ioar againſt the ſoul, do epdeayour ether to 
court and betray us, or to drive and force us in- 
tb death and ruin: therefore, if we be conſcious 
to ourſelves of our on weakneſs, we have rea- 
ſon not to expole ourſelves to dangers, ' which 
we have not courage nor ſtrength enough t to 
er e and to chuſe retirement, not as a 
ſtate of jon, but ſafety. The meaſures of 
grace, t ente "ſer 

tions of nature, are very different in different 
men: whoever therefore; on the beſt ſurvey 
he can make of his own 10 HE 


_ oppoſe its power; ſuch a one, if he can, 

, nay, 1 believe, ought to retire from the 
60 10 as from the face o too potent an enemy: 
for tho war be fuller of glory eace 1s full of 
ſecurity and tho” an active inet 


s 
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ength of reaſon; and the inclina- 


8, and after ſome 


not inſincere trials, finds Himſelf no match for 
the world, unable to conifictaitie its policies, 


buſy life be 
iſle” more ſerviceable to'the wor of man- 
kind, and'the honour of God, yet in this caſe 
4 poor Chriſtian may prefer a contemplative 
one as the ſecurer; and this is not to decline 
the ſervice of God and man, . but fin and danger; 
372 . Aeli Pe tis 
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tis not to prefer eaſe and ſecurity before ſpi- 


ritual / induſtry and glory, but before a raſh , 


Pig 


82 and a fatal defeat or overthrow. 


Thirdly, Another end of retirement may be, 
to render us mote beneficial to the world. The 
different talents of different perſons do ſeem to 
mark them out and deſtine them to different 
ſorts of life. There are, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
active and contemplative gifts; and tis a great 
felicity for any one to be able to know himſelf 
ſo well, as to diſcern what the God of na- 
ture has deſign'd him for. Some, who are a 
diſgrace to a publick tation, would be an orna- 


ment to a private one: many, who act but 
auk ward ly, think and meditate very wiſely and 


accurately; and ſome, who do but expoſe them- 


ſelves in buſineſs, would paſs very well in re- 
ticement, and prove excellent examples of in- 
nocence-and virtue, and wonderfully oblige by 2 

l 


their good nature, ſweetneſs and charity, a 


ſuch as ſhould live within thei reach of their in- 
fluence. None are wont more -earneſtly to 


covet retirement, than ſuch who are naturally 


addicted to learning; men too plain, or too 


great for a crafty and ſobtil world; too gene- 
rous, tender, and eaſy, for a buſtling, vexatious 


and ſtingy one: theſe are the men, who, when 
they are maſters of their withes; ſeem more par- 
ticularly obliged tg dedicate themſelves to ſome 


eminent ſervice of the publick : : theſe muſt not 


bury-their talents, but ripen them in quiet and 


retirement; like guardian- angels, they ſhould 


_ procure the honour and happineſs of the places, 
wen they ſeldom or never appear to; and: 


A with- 
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| withdrawing only, not to avoid the 8 
p but the foolery of the world, they muſt ever 
maintain an active charity and compaſſion for 
thoſe they leave behind, caught and entangled 
in it; and muſt out of gratitude travail to ob- 
tain ſome bleſſing or other upon that govern- 
ment, to whoſe protection they owe the com- 
forts au ſecurity of their retreat, But tho this 
direction do more immediately concern ſuch as 
theſe, that is, men of parts; yet ſure, there 
are none utterly exempt from this obligation 
of procuring the publick good in their propor- 
tion. Who is there ſo deſtitute of the gifts of 
grace, nature, or fartune, as. to have no-mite 
to caſt into the publick treaſury? He, that dares 
not pretend to attempt the enlightning and re- 
forming the world, can yet adviſe and comfort 
his ignorant or afflicted neighbour: he, who 
| cannot give advice at all, my yet give alms, 
which very often is as ſolid and ſubſtantial a 
benefit: and he that cannot do this, can yet 
never be excuſed from offering up daily prayers 
for the peace aud welfare of his country, for 
the preſervation and edification of the church, 
for the converſion of ſinners, Se. Nay, he may 
proceed to what particularities he ſhall. ſee fit 
or neceſſary, both in his petitions and thank(- 
Eo givings ; and from theſe interceſſions, both the 
| publick and private may, foꝶ what 1 know, 
reap more true and valuable benefit, than from 
the works and labours of the learned, or from 
the alms and bounty of the rich. To conclude; 
he, that leads the moſt private and ſequeſtred CI 
life, and is too of the pooreſt endowments, can 
r es" lie 
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dring any the leaſt ſervice to others; fince-the 
_ ſingle example of virtue and integrity, and the 
warmth of a pious and edifying converſation, 
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+ be ſuppoſed utterly incapable of ren- 


is of the greateſt uſe; Some way or other there- 


fore, the moſt ſolitary life ought to ſerve the 
publick, that fo retirenient may not miniſter 
to wantontieſs and floth, but picty and virtue; 
and the world may not loſe a member, but en- 


joy its ſetvice in its proper place, and moſt 
Pourthly, The main end of retirement from 


the world ſhould be, I think, to dedicate out- 
ſelves more entirely to God. The philoſopher 
thought indeed a contemplative life the moſt 


happy one, but thought it too a bleſſing too 
great for mortal man, too high for this frail 


nature, and above tlie ſtate and condition of 
this world. He had a great deal of reaſon on 
his fide: yet muſt we preſs on towards that 
perfection which we cannot attain; and it is a 
ſufficient reaſon for our doing fo, that we ſhall 


thus approach iearer to it: tho therefore what 


ſome monkiſh authors have writ of a ſolitary 
life, equalling altnoſt the duties and pleaſures of 


it, to thoſe of an angelical one; tho this; I fay, 


may ſeem rather 'holy romance and enthuſiaſm, 
than grave and voniogaignes en it can= 


hot be denied, but that the prohets, the Na- 
Sarttes, and the Efſencs among the Jews, and 
many devout and excellent perſohs amongſt the 
Chriſtians; as well in the pureſt as corrupteſt 
ages of the church, have clioſe and coveted ſo- 
litude and deſarts; I mean not uninhabited 


A a 3 places 
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places (for that, if it were ſo, was an anon 
extravagance). but calm and filent retreats from 
the noiſe and impertinence, from the hurry and 
diſtraction of much buſineſs and much acquaint- 
ance: and ſince they did ſo, their examples 
ſeem to teach us, that this ſtate. may be made 
__ eminently uſeful to our own good, and God's 
glory: here a man ſeems to have little elſe to 
5 but to praiſe God and im «Pg himſelf; to 
expiate the errors of his paſt life, and to cor- 
red and ſubdue whatever feels amiſs in him- 
ſelf at preſent: to 1 and augmenthis graces, 
and to dreſs and adorn his ſoul for the feſti- 
val ſolemnities and triumph of another world: 
-now he ſeems to have nothing to do, but to be- 
gin his hallelujahs, to advance into the borders 
and confines of heaven, by faith and devotion; 
and from the heights of meditation, to ſurvey, 
as from the next advantageous hill, the riches 
and pleaſures of that Canaan which he ſhall in 
a moment enter into: and by this me:hod, no 
doubt of it, as he ſhall enlarge his appetite and 
Capacity of happineſs, fo ſhall he enlarge his 
| ſhare in it: by this method he ſhall adorn reli- 
gion, and repreſent it to the world as moſt love- 
ly and uſeful; he ſhall experiment it to be un- 
ſpeakably delightful, i in itſelf; he ſhall render 
the world more eaſy to him, and heaven more 
deſireable; and when he comes to the banks of 
Jordan, that is, of death, which: parts this 
world from the other, he ſhall find the ſtreams 
of it divided to make him way; that is, the 
troubles and terrors of it diſſipated, and he ſhall 
Preſ through | it full cf humble gratitude for the 
bleſſings 


8 


quiet ſilent life, as what ends they were top N 
poſe to themſelves when they were in it; whi 
i done, I will pals on to the ſecond thing | 


bleſſings of His paſt life, and taviſhing hopes 
and deſires of tHoſe of the future. 
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Theſeè are the prop Er, and rational ends of 5 


ignorant, that there may be ſeveral other in- 
ducetnents to it; ſuch are the digeſting a dif- 


content or diſgrice, the curing ſome paſſion, 
which would beotherwife nouriſhed by converſ- 


ing with its 6bje&, and the mere eſcaping from 


the troubles and Hoiſe of the world: and as fome 
men are forc'd out of their retreats into the 
world, not without great ſetvſce to the publick; 


ſothere are others, who, i they had ſenſe enough 


to know themſelves, or modeſty enouę h to hear 


idm from the world; tho I am not 


the advice of their friends, ſhould betake them | 


ſelves to a private life, to prevent the miſchiefs 
in which they are like to involve themſelves 


and others in a publick one; ſuch are men of 


_ and enterpriſing tempets, without ſuffici- 


men of zeal and activity, without under- 
mus aiog But I deſign'd not here ſo much to 
conſider what might induce men to embrace 2 


Seck. 2¹ The da rarfmf üfich fit men 
fora refirbd E; and” theſe are, 1 think, 
"Wee, On | Fug 
Piet, A prenifal,, or at leaſt; competent 

fortune. . 

Secondly, A mild ind kb diſpoſition, or, 
at en a quiet and compoſed mind. 


4 


4: Third! 5 
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, A plentiful 1 7 Tis th Aut 
a competency is ſufficient to render a retired 
life eaſy; and when any one betakes himſelf 
to it as a refuge or ſanctuary againſt the hoſtili- 
ties and . perſecution of temptations, this is 
abundantiy enough: but where a contemplative 
life is a matter of choice, not neceſſity, a 
tiful fortune 1 is of great uſe, and a great orna- 
ment; it will make the examples of a man's 
virtue ſhine with a clearer luſtre and greater 
authority; it will enable him to hos many 
5 00 of charity, which ſhall have much de- 

light in them, without toil and diſturbance; it 

will-furniſh him with all uſeful means of pub- 
lick and private devotion, and with whatever 
is neceſſary to enable him to paſs his time both 
deli hefully and rationally. I think I have 
3 my thoughts clearly ; but to prevent 
all miſtakes, I will add, by a plentifal fortune, 
I do not mean a great one: this is more com- 
monly. burdenſome, than uſeful to a private 
life; and more apt to incumber it, than pro- 
mote the true ends « of it. In my retirement, 
I would have decency and' order, but not ſtate 
and ſhew ; I would have. comely plenty, but 
not a toilſome affluence: for the buſineſs of 
ſolitude is to raiſe the mind, not to entangle 
and enſlave it. But the meaſures of this wealth 
muſt finally be determined by every man's own 
boſom; for it ought to be proportioned to the 
* temper and genius, to the capacities and abili- 


ties of the perſon Who retiees, and to the more 
| imme- 
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immediate deſign and ends of his retirement. 
And aſter all, there i is no greater ſtreſa to be 

laid upon this qualification than this: it is con- 

venient, but not eſtentialz tho' a wiſe man 
make an excellent uſe of it, tis not ſo abſo- 

lutely and indiſpenſibly neceſſary, but t 

may be happy en it, both i in Pages and 
private. For, 

 #Secondly, The leaſing nib 4 of retire- 
ment depend; much more upon a man's = 
per and genius, that it be calm Ne analy 

it be meek and humble; and if it be not na- 

turally ſo, it muſt be made ſo: for a proud 

and ambitious, a reſtleſs and turbulent perſon, 
will in vain ſeek for that reſt and repole in 
ſequeſtring himſelf from the world, which is 
to be found only by the ſubduing his paitions, 
and reforming "his nature. He that is fond 
of opinion and efteem; he that is at the diſ⸗- 
poſal of fancy and humour, and is not able to 
ſhake off the yoke of faſhions and cuſtoms, 
will find much to torment him, but nothing 
to improve or delight him in his retirement: 
but on the other hand, the meek and humble 
man will find his garden a paradiſe, and his 
ſolitude a converſing with God and heaven; 
| wil enjay the preſent without any farther proſ- 
or ambition: meditate without any diſtrac- 

- Semi worſhip and praiſe God, as if he had no 
other buſineſs or defign; and do all the good 

he can in his little ſphere, as if it were the 

only pleaſure and entertainment of the life he 
had choſe. Tis one of the great privileges 


1 — to be able to neglect fantaſtick 
and 
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and imaginary. good, and purſue-after that on- 
1y which is ſolid and ſubſtantial; to be the maſ- 
ters of our own time and actions, and to mo- 
del life by our own reaſon and inclinations, 
not the fancies and humours of others. Ts 
the great ad vantage of retirement; that a man 
has all the pleaſure his ſoul deſires}! within his 
own reach, that all cf the world that! is 1 
to him, is to be found within the verge of 
his private abode: he therefore, whoſe mind 
gads abroad, and hankers after foreign plea- 
ſures, who is tainted with envy or emulation, 
who hunts after eſteem, and is diſcompoſed by 
the fancy and cenſures of others, muddies the 
re ſtream, corrupts and adulterates the true 
taſte and reliſh of a retired. life: this therefore 
ought to be the firſt endeavour of him who 
| ſeeks happineſs i in a retreat; to free his mind 
from all thoſe: buſy or ambitious paſſions, 
which will diſturb his repoſe, and corrupt his 
taſte; and to reduce it to its native purity and 
ſimplicity, in which it will be able to reliſh the 
bleſſing of true liberty, of eaſy and innocent 
pleaſures, of true and artleſs friendſhip, of re- 
gular and undiſturbed devotion ; and nally: of 
calm and elevated meditation . 
"Thirdly, A good e r is a neceſſary | 
qualification for retirement. It requires no lit 
tle prudence to guard ourſelves againſt thoſe 
evils or impertinences which will be apt to 
invade, or inſinuate - themſelves into our ſoli- 
tude; decently to decline bufineſs, acquaintance, 
ceremonies, diverfions; I mean ſuperfluous | 


ahd unneceſſary, which will rob us of our time 
and 


bu 
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and liberty, and obſtruct us in all the wiſe anch 


we propoſe to ourſelves; is a matter of no ordi- 
nary dexterity and 1 | Nor does it re- 


quire leſs underſtanding eſerve the peace 
and order of a private — ily : and yet tis in 
vain to ſhun the infection that is abroad, if more 
fatal and ſtubborn maladies reign at home. Nay, 
further, the family of the contemplative man 
. ought not only to give him no diſturbances, but, 
If poſſible, it ought to be moulded and c 
ed to his own humour, and animated by inclina- 
tions, ſomewhat at leaſt a- Kin to his. Nay, after 


all, let us ſuppoſe the man ſo entirely ſequeſ- 
tred, as to be utterly diſengaged from all other 


intereſt but his own, to have no other depen- 
dance upon any other's motion, to have none 


but himſelf to regard, no other to pleaſe, no 


other to improve : even here I cannot tell. wt" | 


ther ſo abſolute a liberty do not need the greater 


wiſdom to moderate and govern it; and whe- 
ther it do not require a larger capacity to find a 
proper and wiſe employment, for one whoſe 
fortune has tied him to none at all: they are no 


ordinary endowments which will enable one, 


looſe and free from all buſineſs, to ſpend his 


time profitably and pleaſantly; and yet, if he do 
not, he will be liable to the worſt of evils; he 
will diſſolve and putrify in ſloth, or elſe turn 


ſour and ſavage, churliſh and brutiſh through 
ignorance, diſguſt, and diſcontent ; nauſeated 


with a life that affords him nothing new, no- 
thing taking. But the book of nature lies open 


to him! 'Tis true; but he cannot read it; tis 


not h vulger eye that diſcerns the delicate 
touches 
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touches of a ſkilful pencil, the curious atid ſub- 
til mixtures of light and ſhade in a well-drawn 
tis not every ſpectator can judge of the 
Eg } ſtrengrh, — convenience of a well con- 
_ trivd building. But his cabinet ky be well 
Furniſh d, tis true; but if the man haye nothing 
bookiſh in him, if he have no genius for Fg 
quence, no ear for the muſick of wit and fancy, 
no judgment for hiſtory, no comprehenſion Ph 
arts or ſciences; what is a cabinet to him, tho 
furniſh'd ever fo well, either for uſe or rarity ? 
*Tis only fit to be ſhewn, or to ſleep in: for 
after all the coſt and ſkill laid out upon it, the 
couch is the beſt furniture in it. But chere 19 
2 friendſhip! There is; the name indeed there 
| Is, but the thing is too divine: a low and grovel- 
ing foul, a dull and impenetrable temper, can- 
not difeern the charms, or taſte the ſweets of 
friendſhip. What is that familiarity, which is 
incapable of tenderneſs or paſſion ? What is 
that converſation which is incapable of variety, 
or depth of wit or judgment? But there is re- 
ligion, there is devotion, a boundleſs field of 
profit and delight / Tis true, and the princi- 
ples of this are plain and ſtrong, able to move. 
the man of loweſt capacity to decline evil, fol- 
low his calling, and do good in proportion to 
his ſenſe and ability: but as ta ſeraphick con- 
templative religion, for this to be the life and 


buſineſs of man, it requires a vaſt capacity, rais d 


and refin'd notions, and little leſs than teal en- 
thuſiaſm; I mean, a truly divine Impetus or 
'ardour impreſs'd or enkindled in the ſoul, by the 


enn influxes of the bleſſed Spirit. In a 
word, 


"ina e thy 
word, he who in his retreat is entirely maſter of 
himſelf and time, had need have talents to em- 
ploy and divert him, to find him buſineſs and 
pleaſure, and to enable him to reap benefit from 


the one, and to preſerve his innocence in the 1 8 


other: and without this degree of underſtanding, 
a ſolitary life muſt be very dull and barren nor 
can I think of any cure for this, but to increaſe 
a.mah's taſł and buſineſs in proportion to he 
defect of his underſtanding; that ſo employ- 
ment may fill thoſe vacuities which contempla- | 
tion never can. This puts me in mind to > ad- 


rue on to the third thing poopoled;. 


Sth 3. The regulations of a Contemplative 
Tie, which regardseither, Firf, the time; 
Secondly, the place; or, Tbir babe e exer- Es 
ciſe and 2 ee of Retirement. 9 


Firh, As to time. Though Contemplation, | 
more or leſs, ought to enter into every part of 
our lives; yet the moſt ſeaſonable time of giv- - 
ing ourſelves more entirely up to it, is the even- 
ing of life, the declenſion of our age: we have 
then had our fill of the world, and ſhall not be 
like to hanker after it; we have ſeen the empti- 
neſs. of it, and ſhall be more like to fix upon 
ſolid good; we ſhall value our peace and calm 
the more, after we have been long toſs'd by 
| ſtorms: beſides, we ſhall ſet ourſelves more ſe- 
riouſſy to the meditation of death and judgment 
when we are come within ken of them, and 
* ſhall be apt to examine the intrinſick good and 
1 of _ with more I _ the 

cats 
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heats of youth, and the boilingrof er our x paſions 
are cool d and flacken'd: and. finally, this is a 


ſeaſonable time to correct and repair the errors 
of the paſt life, and to ſtate our accompts for 
the laſt audit. But tho' I thus prefer age, as 
moſt fit for a retir d life, I do not diſſuade the 
younger from it; provided it be virtue, not 
ſoftneſs; the love of another world, not cow- 
ardly declining the duties of this, which 
prompts them to it: otherwiſe it were, ſure, 
much better, that the younger ſort, chrough 
the vigorous ſeaſon of life, Hould be engag d 
and taken up by buſineſs; nay, ſhould contend 
even with the cares, troubles, and difficulties of 
the world, rather than make choice of retire- 
ment to be the ſcene of a voluptuous, lazy and 
unprofitable life: for-in the one caſe ſomething 
Is every day: learnt, ſomething done; in the other 
nothing; in the one, the man lives neither 
diſhonourable to himſelf, nor unuſeful to his 
country; but in the other, he rots and 1 


away ingloriouſly and unprofitably. F 
- Secondly, as to place. Solitude has ever been 


 deem'd a friend to meditation, and a retirement 


from the world very ſerviceable to a converſa- 
tion with heaven: and this opinion is much 
ſtrengthen d by the practice of the Nazarites, 
prophets, and devout perſons in the beſt times. 
Tis remarked of HJaac, that when he would 


meditate, he went out into the field; and when 


Moſes met God, it was in the delart. Without 


queſtion, a private retreat affords us many con- 
veniences and advantages to a contemplative 


life; leiſure and ſilence ſettle and compoſe the 
| _— | 
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1 and the mind augments its ſtrength 
and vigour by reſt, complacency, and collection. 
within itſelf : and in this ſtate of ſerenity it is. 
moſt fit to reflect upon itſelf, or enter into a 
ſurvey of the reſt and peace. of glorified ſpirits, 
and examine the grounds of its own hopes: by 
retirement we at leaſt, in a great meaſure, free 
and diſeng gage ourſelves from thoſe things which 
are apt either to ſoften, or diſturb us, and to 
| breed in us either vanity. or vexation. And I 
cannot tell, but the fineneſs of the air, the 
openneſs of proſpect, and regularity and mo- 
deration of diet, reſt, and exerciſe, may. have 
that influence upon our bodies, as to diſpoſe 
and prepare them to be the fitter inſtruments. 
of the mind. To all this we may add, That 
the yariety, beauty, and uſe of all the works 
of nature, do inſenſibly, and almoſt unawares, 
raiſe in us an admiration of the divine wiſdom, 
and invite us to adore his power and good- 
neſs. But, all this notwithſtanding, it muſt 
be ever remembered, that retirement does not ſo 
much conſiſt in ſolitude of place, as in freedom 
from ſecular buſineſs and. troubles; from the 
allurements, diſtractions and vexations of the 
world: If we put theſe off, we may find retire- - * 
ment enough in the moſt populous city; butif 
we carry theſe with us into the country, we 
ſhall reap little benefit from change of place or 
1 and under the name of retirement, we ſhall 
erſecuted with all the evils and miſchiefs 
with which vanity, diſorder, and diſtraction | 
are want to diſquiet an active and buſy 8 
5 is 
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, This being rightly viaderfiocd, the nature of 


our e oght to govern us in chuſing 
the place of out pre but eſpecially a re 8 

to ſuch duties, wherein we propoſe to Ng the 

ger portion of our —_ 4 1 1 

8 The exerciſe and employment of a 

—— — life is now to reren and 
here theſe ſeveral things offer themſelves imme- 

diately to my thoughts; Buffs, Diverſion, 


 Priendfhip, Meditation; as aps all the 
ſeveral acts of a contem plative life, an 


meaſur- 
_ but the feveral prriods of the Aſcetick 's 


Pip, of Buffs. I have before Gd, That 


. a life of mere contemplation is above the nature 


and ſtate of man; and when I conſidet how few 
are capable of any long or regular contem pla- | 
tions, I am apt 95 think, that the wiſeſt way 
for moſt is, not to diſcharge and free themſelves 
from all temporal engagements, but only from 
ſuch as will diſturb the peace and otder of a retir qd. - 
life; and yet I could with, that their growth and 
improvement in knowledge and goodneſs might 
be their main bufineſs and employment. 80 
many indeed are our errors and fins, fo frail, 
tender, and weak our virtue, that to correct the 


one, and confirm the other, is buſineſs enough, 
and may of itſelf eaſily take up the whole of life: 
if we purſue diligently all the ehen of the im- 


ptovement and advancement of life, we ſhall need 
no other arts or employments to ſpend or divert 
our time; he'that, befides a conſtant attendance 
upot! publick devotion; ſacraments and ſermons, 
beſtows ſome time each * on bewailing his 


ſins, 
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fins, and blefling God for his mercies; on exa- 
mining his preſent ſtate, and eſtabliſhing his 
future hopes: he that ſpends each day but a 
few thoughts on God and Jeſus Chriſt his Re- 
_ deemer, on the vanity and uncertainty of all 
things in this world, but religion and virtue ; 
or finally on death and judgment; and withal 
on the various arts by which fin and folly is 
wont to cheat and ſurprize him, to tempt or 
deceive. him; will, I believe, find but few/hours 
to waſte; eſpecially when tis conſider'd, how 
much time the neceſſities of nature, and the in- 
diſpenſible duties we owe to ſome relatives or 
other, take up. And this calls to my mind the 
vigilance and induſtry we owe to the happineſs 
of others, as well as to our own: there are a 
great many offices of charity, to which huma- 
nity and our chriſtian profeſſion (if we under- 
ſtand the nature of church-memberſhip) do 
oblige us; the peace of the neighbourhood, the 
preſervation of laws, the promoting publick 
piety, the inſtruction of the ignorant, the relief 
of the needy, the comfort of the afflicted, 
the protection of the injur d: "Theſe, and ſuch 
like occaſions, will never be wanting to rouze 
our zeal and employ our charity; and theſe are 
works which will turn to as good, if not a bet- 
ter account in the life to come, than ſolitary 
virtue: and certainly they turn to excellent 
account in this: for when the retird man 
doth cultivate the neighbourhood, and ſow it 
with his charity, he ſeems but to plant and 
water his own garden, or plow and ſow his 
awn fields; and while he renders them more 
n . rich, 
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rich, gay, and fertile, himſelf reaps the pleaſure 
and the profit, enjoys the proſpect, and feaſts 
on the fruit. Juſt ſo it is in this piece of ſpiri- 
tual huſbandry; he who imparts wiſdom and 
inſtruction to another, purifies and exalts his 
own mind; he that ſcatters the expreſſions of 
his bounty and charity, feels his ſoul warm and 
| delighted, and find: his virtue and his joy en- 
' - larged : for tis with grace as tis with nature, 
the exerciſe of each breeds both ſtrength and 
pleaſure ; To all which you may add, that no 
man conſults more effectually the intereſt and 
the pleaſure of his retirement, Ns he who moſt 
zealouſly ſtudies the ſupport and improvement 
of his neighbourhood, Here's vulinels nay 
and I could point out to you more. 
But why ſhould I take pains to contrive and 
cut out work for the contemplative man? per- 
adventure I ſhould do him more ſervice; could 
I teach him an art to decline it. Alas! buſineſs 
will hunt and follow-us, it will intrude and 
preſs upon us, whether we will gg-no: And 
ſuch is the natural vanity, ſuch thecurioſity of 
our minds, that we are too often apt to make 
ourſelves work, and to entangle ourſelves in a 
thouſand trifles and impertinences. I doubt 
therefore, that it is here very needful to put 
thoſe I am diſcourſing to in mind to take care, 
that whilſt they ſhun the trouble and buſineſs 
of the world, pig ſuffer-not themſelves to be 


entangled i in impertinences of their own creat- 
ing; that they mind and purſue theanain end, 
that 1 is, growth and increaſe in virtue, and be 
Wen times r. to lacritice trifles and n 
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of leſs moment to this their great intereſt; 
leſt fancy and humour, or ſomething worſe, 


ulſurp the place of reaſon, as it does too often 


happen in a life of abſolute and uncontroulable 
Ws 2 diets 


Secondly, Diverſion. This is not to be ex- 


cluded from a ſolitary life ; they adulterate re- 
ligion, who make it four or melancholy ; it 


. condemns nothing, but what infects the purity, 


or breaks the force and vigour of the mind. 


We are not immortal and incorruptible beings; 


the ſoul and body both (for it were vain to con- 
tradict univerſal experience) fink under the 
weight of conſtant labour: It will be hard, if 


not impoſſible, to preſerve the vigour of the 


mind, if we deſtroy the health of the body. 


God in another world deſigns us ſpiritual bodies, 


as the molt proper inſtruments of theſe active 
minds ; let us not therefore make them here 
crazy and fickly. I would never have my re- 
| ligion be the effect of a broken body, but an 
_ enlighten@ mind: I would never have it pro- 
ceed from diſcontent conceiv'd againft this 
world; but from the firm belief, love and ad- 
miration of a better : whatever therefore diver- 
ſion recreates my mind without enſnaring it; 


whatever repairs my body without impairing 


— # 


my virtue, I embrace with open arms: I'll not 
only taſte, but drink my fill of pleaſure, if it 
exalt, not debaſe my nature; I ſhall never com- 

plain that my mind is too chearful, or my body 


too vigorous. Let the prieſt of Baal cut them 


8 ſelves with knives and lancets; PII keep my 


blood and fpirits, if I can, to ſupport my zeal, 
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and wich my fancy; and, in one word, to 


ſerve God with life. No body can here miſtake 


me, unleſs they do it wilfully; and therefore 
tis not worth the while to antiEipate any wild 
objections: I patronize not the luſt, but the 
vigour of the body; I invite not to the ſenſua- 
lity of a polluted fancy, but to the virtuous 
recreation of the mind ; and while I think not 
a a dejected and diſcontented mind and a decay'd 
body, the moſt acceptable. ſacrifice to, God, 1 


do by no means deny a penitent contrite ſpirit, 


a purified and obſequious body to be ſo. 
Thirdly, As to Friendſhi ch The diſtinction 
between acquaintance and friends, is ever good, 
but never more proper or neceſſary than here: 
for retirement, as it ſignifies ſequeſtring our- 
| ſelves from company, is to be underſtood 


with diſcretion ; and the plain rule here, as in 


all other caſes, is to avoid extremes; as a croud, 
ſo ſolitarineſs, ſeems not to miniſter either to 
the virtue or improvement of the mind, or to 


the peace and calm of life; the on@robs us of 


our time, the other leaves us ſo much, that to 
very many it becomes burdenſome : The one 

makes us vain, trifling, or, it may be, worſe, 
| ſenſual; the other dull and flow, or, it may 


be, moroſe and ſavage. The ſkill of a con- 


templative man is, not to decline all company, 


but provide himſelf of good. The prophets 


themſelves had their collegues ! and they in 
the firſt times, who left the cities for the 
deſart, did yet aſſociate themſelves with one 
another. Indeed, as I take it, in this kind 


of life we have the fulleſt enjoyment, and 


the 
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the beſt ſervice of our friends; the pureſt de- 
light, and the trueſt edification, being beſt pro- 
moted in the contemplative life by friendſhip : 
and therefore friendſhip is no more tobe baniſh- 
ed from the gardens and retirements of the 
contemplative, than from the tables and ehjoy- 
ments of the active. 

Fyuurtbly, Devotion. Participation of the 
Lord's . and meditation, are the remain- 
ing part of the aſcetick life; and indeed, theſe 
ought to be his great employment. A life in the 
world may be a life of buſineſs; but a retir'd 
one ought to be a life of prayer, euchariſt and 
meditation: nor indeed can it well be other- 
wiſe unleſs we have propos d to ourſelves ſome 
falſe ends of retirement : 'for theſe are not only 
the duties, but the pleaſures of the aſcetick life: 
in theſe the ſoul is enlighten d, enlarg d, rais d. 
raviſh'd; in theſe it ſoars up to heaven, and 

looks down upon earth; in theſe it poſſeſſes ſta- 
bility and ſecurity, peace and reſt, in the midſt 
of a frail unſtable nature, and a reſtleſs and tu- 
multuous world; in theſe all the paſſions of 
the ſoul are exerciſed with a ' moſt tender, ſen- 
ſible delight, ſorrow, fear or reverence: hate 
and indignation do here expreſs themſelves to the 
height, not only without any diſorder or tor- 
ture, but alſo with great contentment and ſatiſ- 
faction of our nature; love, hope, joy, reign 
here without either check or ſatiety. But I 
forget, that theſe ſubjects are ſo rich and inex- 
hauſtible, they would engage me endleſly : I 
forget, that they have been treated of ſo often 
and ſo 8 Iwill therefore contract my 
. b 3 f fails; 
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fails; and yet, I think, I have ſaid nothing of 
them, but as they have a particular aſpect upon 
the ſubject of this chapter; and I cannot paſs 
over meditation, without making ſome few re- 
flections upon it. I know tis a worn ſubject; 
and therefore, that I may the more eaſily find 
pardon, III take care that this ſuperfluous im- 
pertinence, if it be one, ſhall be a very ſhort 
one. I will therefore take the liberty to crowd 
my thoughts, without method, together ; leſt 
order and connection ſhould take up more paper 
than the things themſelves. A good beginning 
7s more than half the work, is a proverb no where 
truer than here: for meditation will be like to end 
very unprofitably, if we enter not upon it in a 
good diſpoſition and devout frame; and if we 
dy: at-leldom ſucceeds ALE: 
The ſoul therefore ought to be ſedate, calm, 
untouch'd by any worldly concern, pure, and 
unſully'd by any: carnal image, fill'd with the 
' delice of ſpirimal influence, poſſeſs with the 
awe of the divine Majeſty. © 
+ Yet may ſudden and extraordinary acts of 
meditation be ingrafted upon the ſtock of our 
natural paſſions, however firſt rais d: thus a 
troubled mind betaking itſelf to reflect upon the 
yanity of the world, or upon the errors of life 
and corruption of nature, may enlarge itſelf in 
a great many very fine, affecting and edifying 
thoughts, till the ſtorm diſſolve in a ſoft > 
Fatt ſhower. Thus the mind, a little gay 
with ſatisfaction and joy, will eaſily overflow 
into hallelujahs, if it enter into the meditation 
of the joys of heaven, the love and beauty of 


- 


God, the triumphs of the reſurrection, &c. 
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In all meditation we ought to have more re- 
gard to edification, than learning; to charity, 


than knowledge; to derout patians; than fancy 


dur curioſity. 

Let none deſpiſe pious heats and. tranſports, 
becauſe thoſe ſhort . paſſions, often repeated, 

will grow into Wel holineſs and ſteady | 


. devotion. 


Thoſe arguments, which we find moſt effec- 
tual to the. repreſſing an inordinate affection, 
or to the cheriſhing a weak and pining virtue, 
are to be often ruminated; not only that they 

may be always ready, but alſo becauſe they are 

generally more ſucceſsful than others; which 

yet be in themſelves of greater ſtrength 

2 force: for ſins, like the flaves in Juſtin, 

are often more eaſily defeated by: whips and 
ſcourges, than by ſwords. _ 

The principles which do the great l of 
religion, are few, clear, and :rrefiſtible; but a 
vaſt body of ſentences, notions, arguments, un- 
tried, undigeſted, are like the armour of Saul 
upon David, unmanageable and cumberſome. 
Diſputable or intricate points do yield little 
or no nouriſhment: wit and fancy are alſo for 
ornament, not food. _ 

Vet weak ſtomachs muſt be fed with eaſy and 
digeſtable diet; and this may be made too as | 
pleaſant and inviting as it can. God in the 
works of nature has mingled beauty with uſe, . 
pleaſure with profit; why ſhould we think this 
unlawful in the kingdom of grace? Variety alſo 
may be called in to prevent languor and drow- 
inch; ny, if the genius of the man be ſuch, 
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that his mind is apt tobe exalted, and; as it were, 
purified by them, I know not why notional and 
thin, or myſteriousand deep ſpeculations, ſhould 
be forbidden him; only in theſe, and ſuch like 
- inſtances, two errors are to be avoided; Firſt, 
that we do not ſtudy more for delight and en- 
tertainment, than for edification in faith and 
virtue. Secondly, that we do not obtrude our 
fancies as oracles, our dreams as articles of faith, 
upon the world. If I cannot indulge ot abound 
in both, give me the luxury of love, rather than 
that of fancy, and let me excel in humility and 
modeſty, rather than knowledge and notion. 
St. Peter, in thoſe few words, 1 Epiſt. ii. 2. 
As new born babes, defire the fiucere milk of the 
word, that ye may grow thereby, ſeems to have 
excellently ſumm'd up the whole doctrine of 
contemplation, compriſing at once the matter, 
deſign, and end of it, together with the frame 
and diſpoſition of mind, qualifying us for it. 
Writing may ſerve to marſhal and preſerve 
our thoughts, and by this means we may be 
ſtock d with notions which may always be rea- 
dy matter and argument for us to expatiate on; 
but we ought to take care, that firſt or laſt we 
be moved or affected by what we write; or 
elſe this will be rather an exerciſe ofivur 1 in- 
vention than devotion: and all the products of 
it will be rather eſſays of wit and fancy, than 
of holy meditation; and we ſhall be rather apt 
to be pleaſed with our parts, than 29518 by 
this practice. 
They, who are unable to ſtart proper matter 
for contemplation, c or to carry it on regularly 
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and coherently, and by conſequence can reap 
little fruit by this kind of exerciſe, may ſupply * 


theſe defects by reading, andſuchrefleQions and 
applications of it, as are moſt eaſily and obvi-— 
ouſly made. For example; Mat. v. And ſeeing 
the multitudes, he <went up into a mountain: and 
when be was ſet, his diſciples came unto him... 
And be opened his mouth and taught them, ſay- 
ing. O bleffed Jeſus! thou, the true doctor 
and teacher, whoſe words are life and light, ſpirit 
and truth, I will leave the multitude, I quit the 
world, and in the quality of a diſciple, I ap- 
proach near thee: O do thou open thy mouth, 
and ſpeak to me; I deſire not to hear the voice 
of the world, or of the fleſh, or of the devil! 
ſpeak Zhou only to me, ſpeak then to my heart, 
and to my conſcience, and let me hear and feel 
that voice that ſpeaks purity to the leprous, 
and life to the dead. Blefſed is the poor in ſpi- 
ritt, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. The 
kingdom of heaven, this is a bleſſedneſs indeed! 
The kingdoms of the earth dazzle and aſtoniſh 
me; my fancy cannot comprehend, my ambiti- 
on cannot aſpire after their grandeur and glory. 
Ah!! what then muſt-the kingdom of heaven 
be! But, O my Lord, am I of the number of 
theſe poor! If I be not, make me ſo: Let me be 
never ſo contemptible to the world, fo I be ap- 
proved and acceptable to thee; let me have no 
ambitious thoughts, but for thy favour, and for 
the crown of righteouſneſs ; let me covet no 
riches, no honour, no power here; if thy king- 
dom be but mine, in reverſion, it is abuntantly 
enough! Thus without ſtraining or pumping =_ 
Z | ; 1 
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| ſons of the loweſt talents, if they have any tinc-. 
ture of religion in them, may be eaſily ſupply'd 
with variety of arguments, and with moſt paſ- 
ſionate and piercing thoughts. PE 
O bleſſed! O voluptuous life! wherein, ſe⸗ 
queſter'd | from the world, I enjoy all that it has 
in it of pure, of true or natural. Ah! that 
I could once break looſe from thoſe troubles 
and obligations that hang upon me, and enter 
into thy peace and tranquillity! I would plunge 
myſelf into all thy rational delights; I would 
loſe myſelf to this contemptible world; and for-, 
getting thoſe ſhadows and appearances, and, 
at beſt, but faint and weak reflections of good, 
which flutter here about me; I would abandon, 
myſelf intire to the joys of the Spirit, and the 
elevations of contemplation : let others enjoy. 
honour, and wealth, and power; let me enjoy 
myſelf, truth, and God: let others enjoy the 
flatteries of ſenſe, and-the cheats of fanc 8 
give me the health of a ſprightly mind, the 8 6 
and ſerenity of a ſilent retreat, with the pleaſure 
and ſecurity which the divine preſence breeds 
in it: let others, haally, pen on fortune 3 5. 
| me only on yfelf. * 4 
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Of the * 222 and prolmging of life. 
Hs in theſe two former ſections, gr, 


prov d life to be in its own nature a folid 
a conſiderable bleſſing of heaven; and 
next endeavour d to prevent the abuſes and 
miſchiefs to which it is liable, by ſtating the 
true notion of life, and by preſeribing rules fer 
the right conduct of the ating, trading, and 
contemplative life : The next thing that na- 
turally falls under conſideration, is, the ſnort- 
neſs and uncertainty of this bleſſing. This is 
that that puzzles the wit, and baffles the cou- 
rage of man; the rock againſt which all the 
attempts of human philoſophy have daſh'd and 
ſplit themſelves: for, to fay truth, whatever | 
complaints men make againſt the troubles, yet 
have they ever made more and ſharper, againſt | 
the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life. 8 

Tis true, no cure has ever yet been found 
af our mortality: yet, as wiſe men have ever 
thought it reaſonable to make the moſt of an 
enjoyment, tho' it wou'd not come up to all 
that they could wiſh or fancy; ſo, were there 
6 r, life, it would behove us to do with 
this, to nouriſh and keep in the flame as long 
as we can, though we know it muſt go out at 
laſt. 

| Now life, like enjoyment, is s capable of ac- 
| ecfſon or increaſe two ways; that is, either 
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in its continuance, or perfection; either by 
lengthening its duration, or by railing, improv- 
ing, or, as it were, ripening the joys and fruits 
of life, or life itſelf. I will ſpeak firſt of prolong- 
ing life : and here I will, Firſt, demonſtrate, 
that fe. may be prolong! d. Secondly, 1 wil 
treat-of the ways of prolonging it. 

But before. I do either, it may be no very 
wide digreſſion from my purpoſe, to take no- 
tice of the little artifices and impoſtures, by 
which many endeavour te evade the 40 of 
time, and flatter themſelves with a ſort of ir ima- 
ginary fimmortality. 5 


CH A P. I. 


The g arts of N or ek ng. "hi 
decays of nature, and leſſening the fears of 
death, exploded, and better ſubſtituted in their 
room. Phyfich, Fe of which, courage and 
contempt of death. Paint, &c. inſtead of 
which, the beauties of the mind. Children, 
inſtead of which, good works, and ſo forth. 
Surviving honour not _ rejected, but a 


rue immortality preferr'd 


\ Ome take Gary 3 in phyſick ; for which 
they expect, at leaſt, the preſervation of 
the health and. vigour of nature, if not the 
lengthening the date of life. T'll not diſpute 


whether this art has deſery'd ſo well of mankind 
of 
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as to juſtify the Gentiles in enrolling the firſt au- 
thors-of it amongſt the gods, or ſome Chriſtians 
in attributing its original to guardian-angels. 
| FI not examine the poſſibility of that elzxir 
by which Arteſius is reported by the adepts to 
have liv'd a thouſand years; nor, what is more 
to the purpoſe, who have liv'd longeſt, whether 
they who have made moſt, or they who have 
made leaſt uſe of phyſick: or however theſe 
queſtions be reſolv'd, I am ſure our time is better 
ſpent in labouring to contemn, than to prevent 
death; and that thoſe excellent principles which 
fortify the mind, contribute more to the com- 
fort and pleaſure of human life, than the moſt 
ſovereign cordials that fortify the ſpirits. 
Some being willing to conceal thoſe decays 
| which they could not prevent, and cannot 
remedy, have deviſed many ways to counter- 
feit and ſupply that youth and beauty which 
time and various accidents have waſh'd and 
worn away. But, alas!'to what purpoſe is it 
to deck and varniſh wither'd nature, and paint 
the ſpring upon the face of winter? To what 
urpoſe is it, when the evil is incurable, to 
ſuffer one's ſelf to be flatter'd and impos'd up- 
on ; and try in vain to hide a broken fortune, 
not only from the world, but from one's ſelf: 
alas! we muſt feel what we will not ſee; na- 
ture droops and decays as faſt within, as it doth 
without; and we loſe the life and briſkneſs of 
our blood, as faſt as we do the elegance of fea- 
ture, or the floridneſs of complexion. In aword, 
as to this periſhing body, phyſick, waſhes, and 
fucus s are in vain; you but paint and patch a 
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ruinous fabrick, which can never be made 
ſtrong and beautiful till death harh taken it quite 
doven to the ground, and a reſurrection build i it 
up quite anew. If therefore you would take n 
advice, you ſhould lay in a ſtock of ſprightly 
.. pleaſures, which may be ever ready at 

nd to entertain you, when youth and ſtrength 
are paſt; you ſhould take pains to enrich and 
adorn the mind, whoſe beauties will more than 
ſupply the loſs of thoſe of the body; wiſdom, 
magnanimity, bounty, modeſty, ſweetneſs, hu- 
mility, are charms able to recommendadeform- 
ed, or a decrepit body; and, I am confident, 
may be purchas'd at a much cheaper rate, than 
falſe or counterfeit beauties are by thoſe who 
are ſolicitous about them: let then he morning 
and noon of your life be ſpent in acquiring vir- 
tue, honour, knowledge, and good humour; 
and in your evening you'll have no reaſon ts 
complain of the loſs of youth and beauty ; 
theſe will be ſolid riches, and . moſt amiable 
charms, that will provide you both delight and 
ſupport at home, and command both love and 
reverence abroad; and time will do you no 
other injury than it does a tree, when it changes 
its bloſſom into fruit: or than it does ſtatues, 
medals and pictures, whoſe price and value | is 
enhanced by their antiquity. 

Convinced that the decays of nature cannot 
* long conceal'd or propt up, ſome pleaſe 
themſelves with an opinion of ſurviving in their 
poſterity ; as if man by generation did but mul- 

tiply himſelf; and life did not, like a flame, 
end with its fuel but were conveyed and tranſ- 
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mitted from father to ſon, grandchild, and ſo 
on; like a ſtream that's ſtill the ſame, though 
it paſſed through numerous pipes. Well, for 
my part, I cannot fool myſelf with a vain gin- 
gle of words; I cannot flatter myſelf that I 
ſhall live in him, who probably will in a little 
| time forget me, however he owe his being and 
fortune to me; nay, it may be, proud and un- 
grateful, will wiſh that others forgot me too; 
like a ſtream running, as ſoon as it enlarges it- 
ſelf, as far as it can from its little fountain; and 
- Iabouring as it were by its circlings and wan- 
drings, to conceal the meanneſs of its riſe: I 
cannot flatter myſelf that I can live in them, 
whoſe. hopes and fears, defires and joys, will 
_ differ, it may be, no leſs from mine, whatever 
they now be, than the dead do from the living. 
Fools that we are, to talk fo wildly, as if when 
dead, we liv'd in our children; do we, when 
living, ſhare in their diſtant joys? or do our 
pulſes beat by their paſſions ? I would not be 
miſtaken, as if I defign'd to oppoſe or extin- 
fer wi nature : I know the great Author of it, 
r wiſe and excellent purpoſes, has implanted 
in us kind inclinations towards poſterity; but 
then theſe are for the ſake of others, not my- 
ſelf; they ripen into actions that ſerve the turn 
of others, not my own : I only bear the fruit 
which others muſt gather. And whatever plea- 
ſure I may now feel in a promiſing proſpect 
of the honour and virtue of my poſterity, tis 
ſuch a one as that of Moſes beholding Canaan 
at a diſtance ; but ſ AR a diſtance, that he muſt | 
never e into it. 1 ＋ 
2 0 
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Io conclude; -whatever men promiſe them- 
ſelves, I think them tolerably fortunate, if, in- 
ſtead of reaping any benefit, when dead, from 


their children, their lives be not ſtain d and diſ- 
turb d by them; extremely fortunate, if they 
can make them fit to be their friends and favou- 
rites, worthy to ſhare their pleaſures, and able 


to give them ſome eaſe in their troubles: tho, 


after all, I cannot but think, tis infinitely more 


eligib e, to be the father of many good works, 


than many children; to have a philoſophical 


friend or two, than a numerous offspring; and 
to ſpend my time nobly in cultivating my mind, 


than entangling my life with cares for thoſe 
who often will take none for themſelves. 


FFF 
imaginary immortality; an immortality, which 


they muſt owe neither to God nor nature, but 
to hiſtorians and poets, painters and ſtatuaries, 


and to the dying echoe's of a ſurviving memo- 


ry; I mean, that which men ſeek in poſthu- 
mous fame, in pictures, and ſtatues, and tombs, 


and embalming carcaſſeſs: all theſe ſeem to 


carry in them ſome fading ſhadows of being 


an exiſtence.. But ah! how imaginary a life 
is this ; ſomething that does infinitely leſs re- 
ſemble life and being, than a dream does enjoy- 
ment? ah! vain ſupport of human frailty 


ah! vain relief of death ! if there be any thing 


in honour, if it be body or ſubſtance enough 


to be ſeen, or felt, or taſted ; if it be reality 
enough to be any way enjoyed: let me poſ- 


ſeſs it while I live; it comes too late, if it 


ſerves only to increaſe the pomps of my fu- 


nerel, 
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neral, or to dreſs and {ct off my ſepulchre, or 
to filence the groans, or to wipe off the tears 

of my orphans, or my friends, though this be 
ſomething: I cannot feel any pleaſure in the 
foreſight of that glory, which, while T ſtrain 
do gaze upon at a diſtance, the fogs and miſts 
of death thicken the ſky: the voice that will 
ſpeak me great, will ſpeak me too gone and va- 
niſh'd ; the ſtatues a marbles, which adorn 
my memory, will adorn my grave too; and, 
while they expreſs my image or my actions, 
will proclaim, that all that is now left of me, 
is rottenneſs and aſhes. All this I talk, ab- 
ſtracting from the conſiderations of a future life: 
for how far the reputation I leave behind may 
concern my ſoul, in its ſtate of ſeparation from 
the body; whether the echoe's of thoſe praiſes ; 
and honours beſtow'd upon my memory here, 
will reach and pleaſe mine ears in another 
world, I know not, nor do I much defire to 
know; for, ſuppoſing ſuch a life, my ſoul muſt 
needs have nobleremployment, and nobler plea- 
ſure than this can ever give it. I muſt confeſs, 
if the reflection of my light, when J am ſet 
and gone, would be of any uſe to direct or in- 
flame poſterity, I ſhould now take ſome plea- 
ſure in that, which, tis hard to perſuade me I 
ſhould take any in hereafter : nor would it be 
a trifling ſatisfaction to me, while I liv'd, if I 
could believe, that my relations or my friends 
could receive any honour or patronage from 
me when dead: and fince ſome ſort of cha- 
racer I muſt leave behind; fince I muſt in 
this manner, amongſt ſome at leaſt, and for a 
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little time, ſurvive, I had much rather leave 
behind me perfume than ſtench ; I had rather 
live in panegyrick and commendations, than in 
ſatires and invectives. But, after all, how lean 
and miſerable a comfort is this, that when I 
am dead, it will be ſaid, I once livd? and a 
promiſcuous croud will talk of me, and of m 
actions what they plegſe ; ſome things od, 
ſome things bad, ſome things true, ſome things 
falſe? and what is worſe yet, I muſt ſuffer all 
the revolutions of humours and parties in fol- 
lowing ages: theſe muſt give my abilities and 
performances their character, and the prevail- 
ing faction muſt ſtamp what eſtimate they pleaſe 
upon my memory. e ee ee 
But by all this, I do not mean utterly to 
condemn the love of honour; nay, tis really 
to be cheriſh'd when it operates rightly, and 
ſpurs men on to generous. and. handſome acti- 
ons. I love a charity that is univerſal and 
boundleſs, and extends itſelf to following ages: 
and certainly there is not a nobler charity, than | 
to furniſh the world with an example. that | 
may adorn, its own times, and enkindle the 
emulation of poſterity. Nay, farther, I am 
willing to believe that a gracious God will 
ſum up, amongſt the accounts of my life, the 
influence it has upon the world when I am 
dead; and to raiſe the eſtimate of my virtue, 
will conſider it, not ſimply in itſelf, but with 
all the happy effects which, it. may any way be 
the occaſion of in ſucceſſive ages. Let me 
then do good, and, if I can, great actions, upon 
any motive, provided it be juſt and allowable; 
„ miert 
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fince this will be the bleſſed fruit of it. But 
yet it ſhall be my buſineſs to make ſure of my 
own immortality; if that of my name will 
follow, let it: it ſhall be my buſineſs to gain if 
the approbation of God and angels; and if the 
praiſes of this lower world join their harmony 
and conſent with that above, this cannot dif- 
oblige me: I will with all my power make ſure 
of my ſalvation, and not deſpiſe fame: great 
and good men have ever felt ſome natural de- 
fires of this ſort of immortality. Since then 
this ſeems. to be an inclination of God's own 
planting, tis not to be extirpated, but rather 
carefully ' cheriſh'd and cultivated, and duly 
prun'd and regulated. 


| Having explodedthole miſtaken fancies, by 

| which men ſupport themfelves againſt the ſhort- 
neſs of life ; I will now proceed to treat of the 

only two ways by which this evil may be in 

; ſome meaſure remedy'd; that is, by prolong- 

$ ing the date, and by improving, and perfecting 

0 the nature and eſſence of life, ſo that a man 

8 may live much in a little time. 
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Seck. , 7h The Fatality of the period of F fe re. 
futed. And eh elfen, from ſeripture, from 
aſtrological predickions, from divine preſcience, 
anſwered. A fort of fate admitted. Seck. 2. 
Of the ways of prolonging life. Firſt,, Chear- 
fulneſs mind. Secondly, Health of body. 
"Thirdly, The protection of God and man. 
Sec. 3. Objeftions againſt this laſt aſſertion, 
from ſuch texts as aſſert the promiſcuous events 
. of things, and. from the ak death e 
27 the righteous, anſwered. | 


T NDER this article I align i to betete 
cheſe three things: | „ 


Hir To tefute the opinion of a fatal period 
of human life. A fancy which has palſelsd 
the multitude, and with which the minds, even 
of ſuch as would ſeem above it, are not ſeldom 
aſſaulted. 

Secondly, I will conſider what ways the date 
of life may be lengthen'd. 

Thirdly, I will remove thoſe objections with 
which t his advice is encounter'd, either from 
the promiſcuous events happening alike to good 
or bad; or from the early and immature death 
of ſome righteous perſons. To begin with the 
firſt or theſe. 


Firſt, 


bf) bu mod tad 1 
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1 Firſt, It has been too generally taught and 


f 
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believ'd, that the date of human life cannot be 


protracted ; that every particular man has a fix d 


and immutable period decreed him, beyond 


which-he cannot go. But this opinion directly 
defeats the force of all motives and arguments 
to virtue, deriv d from temporal conſiderations; 
and undermines our dependance upon God, 
and ridicules our addrefles to him, as far as 
they concern this life, and-the things of it: 
and how plain a ſtep is this to the refutation 
and overthrow of Judaiſin, which was built 
upon temporal promiſes, and conſequently to 


* 


the overthrow of Chriſtianity itſelf, the autho- 


rity of the New Teſtament depending in ſo great 
a meaſure upon that of the Old, I'll leave every 
one to gueſs. And were there no other reaſons 
to reject this opinion, beſides theſe alone; theſe, 
I ſhould think, were abundantly ſufficient, 
ſince 'tis impoſſible that any thing ſhould be 
conſonant to truth, which is ſo repugnant to 
the intereſt and authority of religion; but there 
are ſo many more, that J muſt be forc'd to 


croud them together, that I may avoid tediouſ- 
neſs and reduncancy. This perſuaſion then 1s 
repugnant to all the inſtincts of our nature; to 


what purpoſe is the love of life implanted in us 
by our great Creator? Why is ſelf-preſervation 
the firſt dictate and law of nature, if all our 
care and diligence can contribute nothing to-. 
wards it? Vain and impertinent is that Jaw, 
whoſe obſervation. can procure us no good, 
nor its violation any evil. This is a perſuaſion 


thatflatly contradicts the experience and obſer- 


63 vation 
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vation of mankind in eneral: * can the 
period of life be fix d and unalterable, which. 
we ſee every day, either lengthen'd out by care 
and moderation, or ſhorten d by 2 and 
negligence; unleſs we can 67x to the utter 
overthrow of reli ion, not only that life and 
death, but alſo that vice and virtue, wiſdom 
and folly, which lead to the one and the other, 
are alike pre-determined, neceſſary and fatal? 
Nor is this opinion leſs contrary to the ſenſe 
and reaſon of the wiſe and prudent, than to the 
experience of the multitude ; ſelf. preſervation 
5s the firſt and chief end of civil ſocieties and 
human Jaws; but how foppiſh and ridiculous a 
thing were it for the grave and ſagacious part 
of mankind to enter into deep Guided to 
frame ſolemn laws, and deviſe the ſtrongeſt 
obligations to fence and ſecure that life which 
can neither be invaded one minute before its 
fatal hour, nor prolong'd one minute beyond it; 
nor has man only, but God himſelf, as SMES 
ed to ſecure this temporal life by the ſtricteſt 
and moſt ſolemn laws; nor this only, but he 
has made life and death the reward of obedience, 
and puniſhment of ſin. This opinion therefore 
is a manifeſt calumny againſt the wiſdom and 
fincerity of God; againſt his wiſdom, if he raiſe 
up the palliſado's and bulwarks of laws to guard 
and defend that life, which can neither be vio- 
lated before, nor extended beyond its minute : 
his fincerity; for his promiſes would be lu- 
dicrous and 1 en and ſo would his 
threats too, if neither the obedience of the 
virtuous could lengthen, ner the diſobedience 
5 of 
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of the ſinner could ſhorten life. And in a 
word, to what purpoſe does the Spirit in 1 Pet. 
in. 10, 11. invite and encourage men to religi- 
on by the propoſal of life and proſperity, if in 
the bottom and truth, life and proſperity de- 
pend, not on out behaviour, but our fate; and 

de not diſpenſed according to the open pro- 
poſals, but the ſecret and unconditional, the 
rigid and inflexible decrees of the Almighty ? 
1 would not ſtop here, but heap together a 
multitude of other arguments againſt this error, 
did I not remark; 'that it has prevail'd too much 
to be deſpis d, fo. bas it too little to be labori- 
ouſly refuted ; and that it has ſo weak a foun- 
dation, that fow of thoſe that defend it, do be- 
lieve it; or at leaſtwiſe, ſo heartily, as to ſuffer 
it to have any influence upon their counſels or 
actions: Turks, aſtrologers, and the more ſu- 
perſtitious aſſertors of fate, being no more free 
from the fears of death, or a concern for _ 
than the reſt of mortals. 

The truth of this propoſition being thus 
made out by unanſwerable reaſons, we are 
not to ſuffer ourſelves to be moved by any ſu- 
perſtitious imaginations, by any obſcure or 

ſubtil objections; or by any mere colours or 
_ appearances of reaſon : for what is once clear 
and evident, ought to remain firm and un- 
ſhaken, tho' we cannot unravel every objection 
againſt it. Therefore tho' I ſhould not be able 
to reconcile this doctrine with ſome obſcure 
texts of ſcripture, with a certainty of God's 
preſcience, and with ſome particular predicti- 
ons of men, who have n to read the 
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fatal bal of human life i in the ee 
heaven; yet ought its authority to be preſerv'd, 
as built upon plan texts and ſolid reaſons, and 
atteſted by the ſuffrages of the prudent and 
wiſe, and by the daily obſervation of the mul- 
titude. But the truth is, there is nothing ob- 
jected here, but what is capable of a very eaſy 
anſwer: The ſcriptures, which ſpeak an ap- 
Pointed time for man upon earth, are not 
to be underſtood of any particular perſonal 
fate, but of a general law or rule of nature; 
not of the extent of every particular perſon's 

life, but of the duration of man in general, or 
of the mortality of our frame and conſtitution, 
and the ſhortneſs of man's reſidence here upon 
earth; and imply no more than that man, as 
well as others ſpecies of animals, and in- 
deed of the vegetables (for ſo far Job extends 
the compariſon) hath his time appointed, the 
bounds of his life or abode here ſet him, be- 
vond which he cannot paſs. FP/al. xc. 10. 
The days of our age are threeſcore years and 
ten: and though men be ſo ftrong that they come 
to fourſcore years, yet is their ſtrength then 
but labour and ferrow, fo ſoon paſſeth it away, 
and we are gone. As to aſtrological predic- 
tions, if the accompliſhment of any of them 
be atteſted by unqueſtionable authority, and 
they be not like the prophecies of poets, made 
Or Andi after the event; yet methinks, were 
not the minds of men very prone to ſuperſtition, 
a thouſand errors ſhould be ſufficient to diſcredit 
and diſparage one good gueſs; and no man of 


ſenſe ſhould have a value for a pretended ſcience, 
: whoſe 


„ n rus * AP 
0 whoſe grounds and principles are evidently un- 
certain and precarious; no man of any religion 

ſhould be fond of that, which, to ſay no worſe 

of it, ſeemgto ſtand condemn'd by God in ſerip- 
tyre: for tho 1 muſt not diſſemble this truth, 
that the idolatry which was ever blended with 
it, ſeems eſpecially to have drawndrowna ſevere 
ſentence upon it; yet can it not be denied, but 
that 1ſaiab xlvii, Jeremias x. and other 
of holy writ, ſeem to look upon it with no very 
favourable or benign aſpect. 
As to the preſcience of God, I ſee not how 
the denial of a fatal period of human life claſhes 
with this; on the quite contrary, he ſeems to 
me injuriouſly to limit and reſtraia the know- 
ledge of God, who thinks he foreknows no- 
thing, but becauſe he peremptorily pre- deter- 
min d it. This, if we will ſpeak ſenſe, is to 
magnify his power, but to reduce and conſine 
his knowledge, or at leaſtwiſe to depreſs and 
de baſe it: for thus it would not be a prim 
and eſſential perfection, but would reſult from, 
or depend upon an arbitrary will, and unguid- 
ed power. For my part, I cannot think it 
neceſſary, if I could not reconcile: God's fore- 
knowledge with contingency in events, there- 
fore, with the Socinian, to deny the one; or, 
with the Fataliſt, the other: tis enough to me 
that I learn from ſcripture, that is, from God, 
| who cannot err, that preſcience belongs to the 
Creator, and contingency to the creature; the 
meeaſure and bqunds of theſe, if there be any, 
let who will ſeek it, 'tis not my buſineſs now. 


But 
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But yet after all this, if any may will con- 

wig for ſuch a kind of fate as is not rigid ant 

inflexible, but ſubmits to the interpoſal of the 


divine prerogative ; and leaves ſufficient encou- 


ragement for the labour, virtue, and prayers -of 
man, T oppoſe it not: nature has its laws ; but 
fuch as God, whenever he pleaſes, over-rules. 


The government of man is not without order 
and method; much leſs the government of 


God: We are born into the world with different 
conſtitutions ; but yet the unhealthy one ma 
be rectified and mended by virtue, the healthy 
corrypted by vice and irreligion. Such a 


fort of fate or deſtiny as this that is flexible 


and accommodated to the intereſt. of reli- 
gion, in which the evil may be corrected, or 


the good perverted; ſuch a fate as this, tho 


the word be improper, I readily admit; but 


no other. No other, I ſay, in the general: for 


as to thoſe particular exceptions and reſerva- 
tions, which at any time God may, and often 
does make, from any general rule or law, for 
cauſes always weighty and important, and ge- 
nerally hidden and inſcrutable; theſe I meddle 
not with. _ 
© "Having thus evinc'd, that the period of W 
man life is not fatally fixd ; that no peremp- 
tory and unconditional- decree, no inſuperable 
connection or concatenation of cauſes, does ſu- 

erſede our vigilance and induſtry for the pre- 
Rervation of this bleſſing: I will now proceed 


to the ſecond thing pfopos'd, and conſider 
which way the date of life may be 8 d. 
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II is obvious and manifeſt to every one, ts 
life depends upon theſe three things; the chear- 
fulneſs of th mind, the health of the bod 
and a favourable providence of God; by which, 
as none will deny, who admit of providence, 
we may at leaſt be protected from violence and 
_ unlucky accidents, ſuch as human prudence 
cannot foreſee. . And to theſe three, may, for 
ought I know, be added, the good will of man, 
| whoſe miniſtry and ſeryice i is very often of ex- 
cellent uſe to us in this point. 

Firjt, The firſt thing then I am now to en- 
quire into, is briefly, what chearfulneſs of 
mind does contribute to the preſervation of life; 
and then more fully, how we may poſſeſs our- 
ſelves of it. 

Tis true, the moroſe and the: the froward, 
the paſſionate and the ſullen, thoſe ſtajns and 
blots of human nature, do often prolong their 
lives to a great age; as if nature were renewed 
and repaired by this kind of fermentation ; or 
the blood and ſpirits kept ſweet, like water, 
by a'perpetual agitation. But 'tis as true, that 
the looſe and debauch'd, the intemperate and 
incontinent, do ſometimes, tho rarely, live long 
and deſcend into the grave, rather oppreſs d by 
their years than their exceſſes: and if from ſuch 
? extraordinary inſtances as thefe, we ſhall take 
the liberty to form rules of life, and to con- 
tradict known and received truth, we fhall 
ever live at the mercy of fancy, and never c find 
any 
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any ſure and firm footing to reſt upon. I will 
not therefore doubt, notwithſtanding theſe rare 
inſtances, but that the chearfulneſs of the mind 
has a very propitious, its diſcontent a very 
malign influence upon the life of man: the 
- contentment of the mind preſetves the balſam 
of the blood, and the pleaſure of it enlarges 

the heart, 155 the ſpirits, actuates and invi- 
rates all our powers; ſo that when the mind 
ſhines ſerene and bright, it ſeems to impart a 
new warmth and new life to the body, a new 
ſpring and new verdure to this earth. On the 
contrary, a diſeas d mind does, as it were, 

ſcatter Us contagion through the body; diſcon- 

tent and melancholy, ſour the blood : and clog 
the ſpirits; envy pines away, and paſſion frets 
and wears out our ſtrength and life. . In few 
words, there is an intimate conjunction between 
the mind and body: and ſo cloſe is the depen- 
dance of the latter upon the former, that the 
face of inferior nature does evidently vary, 
wither our flouriſh, according to that variety 
of weather it makes in the ſky above it, as 
the mind ſmiles or lowrs upon it: and accord- 

ingly, if we appeal to experience and obſer- 
vation, I believe, we may ſafely pronounce, 
that generally, ſuch live longeſt, who either 
think very little, or whoſe thoughts are always 
calm and chearful; ſuch who are ſtupid, and 
have no paſſions ; or are wiſe and good, and 
have none but ſuch as are regular and de- 
lightful: to this p woo, 6 þ in park is that of 

0 


Solomon, The ſpirit of man will ſuſtain his in- 


ami: but a * ſpirit who can bear ? 
All 
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All this; I think, is not etc) ; andall the 

difficulty lies in poſſeſſing ourſelves of this fatis- 
faction and contentment of mind: men ſeek 
it in every thing; and even thoſe things that are 
diametrically oppoſite to one another, do each 
pretend to be infallible guides to it: atheiſm 
and religion, philoſophy and ignorance, worldly 
prudence. or policy, and an affected con- 
tempt of it, which I know no name for, do 
all promiſe to teach us the art of ſatisfaction: 
but it will not be a very difficult taſk, when 
we have examined the pretences of each, which 
we are to follow. 

Ignorance, luſt and fancy, are top blind, 
Traſh and violent for us to abandon ourſelves 
to their conduct: nor are they more giddy and 
inconſtant in themſelves, than weak and ſub- 
ject to all the changes and odd accidents of the 
world: ſo that ſhould they lead us on to plea- 
ſure, we have reaſon to apprehend pain the 
next moment ; and at beſt they leave us not in 
a condition, either rationally to approve our 
enjoyments, or to fortily ourſelves againſt the 
loſs of them. 

Worldly policy is built wholly upon miſtakes; 
it propoſes to us things under the notion of 
great and good; which, when we have exa- 
mined, we find not worth our ſeeking; and of 
theſe, it can give us no aſſurance, whether we 
reſpect their acquiſition or poſſeſſion ; and the 
ways it preſcribes to put us in poſſeſſion of all 
that ſatisfaction which reſults from theſe things 
have ſomething in them ſo mean, fo laborious, 
fo uncertain, ſo Foxtons, that no ſucceſs can 
. : com- 
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comp enſate that trouble and ſhariie, which the 
A og for them puts us to. 


Atheiſtn pretends indeed to extinguiſh out 
i and Mop bat it does alſo deface all the 
auty and lovelineſs of humian actions: 5 
retends indeed to let Wole the reins ts plea- 
fute: But withal, it leaves us no ſupport u Ker 
Eril: it takes off inde d many reſtraints; but 
witha!, it unchains and lets looſe our paſſions: | 
in 4 Word, it leaves us notHing truly great or 
lovely to enjoy in this world, or hop 8 
another; and if its tenets were uſeful to us, yet 
have they no certainty, no foundation: it Jeri 
all its cid from the confidence, not reaſon of 
met; HO under colour of a free and impattial 
philoſophy, advance the intereſt of thoſe luſts 
to which they ate intirely etiflav'd. 
Reli; fen only remains to be follow'd : ; 
this r fie out opinions and diſpels our errors, 
routs thoſe armies of imaginary evils which ter- 
rify and torment the world, much more than 
ſpirits and ghoſts do; this diſcovers to us objects 
worthy of all the love and admiration- of our 
ſouls; this expiates our guilt, and extinguiſhes 
our feats; this ſhews us the happineſs'of our * 
fent condition, and opens us 2 gloriou ke lep 
of our future one; 5 diſcovers to us 5 
py tendency of terdporal evils, and the gte 
reward of them; and, in one word, teaches us 
Both to enjoy ant! ſuffer; ir tioderates our de- 
fites of things uncertain, and out of our power, 
and fixes tliem upon thoſe things for which we 
can be reſpotifi "x it raiſes the mind, clears 


the teaſon, and finally forms us into ſuch an 
| united, 
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' 'pnited, ſettled, and compactedl ſtate of ſtrength, 
that neither the judgment is eaſily ſhaken, nor 
the affections hurty d by any violent tranſport or 
emotion. But do I not here imitate phyſicli ns, 
who attend only to the moſt dangerous ſymp- 
toms, and neglect others? Whether I do or no, 
they, who read ſuch diligent directions, are wont 
to do ſo in their application of them; and moſt 
are apt to look upon religion as deſign d onlʒ; to 
redreſs lubſtantial and formidable evils. And yet 
tis with the mind as with the body; tho fevers, 
impoſthumes, defluxions, &c. kill, the anger 
of a puſtule, the pain of a tooth, do ſtrangley 
diforder and difturb : and thus, the! pain and 
death, and ſuch like evils, overthrow and over- 
whelm the mind; yet are there a croud of ſlight 
and trifling evils which diſquiet and diſcompoſe 
it: and this is a matter not to be condema'd, 
eſpecially by me, in the proſecution. of the de- 
ſign T am here upon; ſince I perſuade myſelf, 
that the great and formidable evils, guilt, pain, 
poverty, ſickneſs, death, or the Dough and 
apprehenſions of them, do but very rarely afffict 
the life of man: but there are other evils of 
a ſlighter nature, which, like pirates, are perpe- 
tually cruiſing on our coaſts; and tho they can- 
'not invade and deſtroy, do. much diſturb and 
annoy us. Nay, what is yet more, tis very uſu- 
al to ſee men acquit themſelves very honourabl) 
under true and ſubſtantial evils, who 2 
very poorly from the encounter of ſlight and 
deſpicable ones: how common is it for one who 
maintains bravely his courage and Judgment 
amidſt ſwords and bullets, to loſe all patience, 


prudence and government, when attacked by a 
1 5 rude 
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rude jeſt, a briſk, or, it may be, a bold and 


| C-nſelo ien ? to ſee a man that bears 


very calmly the loſs of a ſhip, or a conſiderable 
ſum of money, tranſported into ſtrange inde- 


cency upon breaking of a glaſs, or the ſpoiling 


of a diſh of meat ; and he who fits very tamely 
and unconcernedly down under a diſgraceful 
character, ſweats and raves, if robb'd but of a 
cabbage or an apricock. Theſe, and ſuch like 
remarks, one may make every day, and almoſt 


in every company: and, what is the worſt of 


all, our fears and ſorrows, our hate and anger, 
are as violent and uneafy, when they ſpring 
from cauſes of the leaſt, as of the higheſt mo- 
ment. We bewail funteftick and true misfor- 
tunes with the ſame ſighs and tears; and reſent 
imaginary and ſubſtantial injuries with the 
fame diſorder d pulſe and deform'd looks. 
When I have reflected on all this, I have often 
thought that it was as neceſſary to the tranquil- 
lity of human life, to guard myſelf againſt 
duſt and flies, as againſt ſtorms and tempeſts; 


to arm myſelf againſt the ſtings of a ſwarm | 
of vexatious accidents, as againſt peſtilence and 


war, and poverty and blindneſs, or deafneſs. 
And to this end, theſe three or four following 
rules have often been of great uſe to me. Firft, 
'Of the evils of life I never take more to my 


ſhare than are really my own. I never travel 


abroad to find out foreign miſchiefs to torment 
myſelf, as if there were not enough of the na- 
tive growth of my country ; my own mind, my 


own body, my own houſe, are provinces wide 


| enough oy me, and a little too fruitful too; nay, 
Tam 
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I am not aſham'd to confefs, I decline, if I can, 


an evil, even lying in my way, as I do a buſtle 
or a {ray; by paſſing on the other ſide of the 


_ ftreets III never ſplit upon a ſhelf or rock, if T 
have ſea· room enough. And as a little diſtance 


of place, ſo a little diſtance of time, ſerves my 
turn to make me reckon ſuch nie as none of 
mine: (TH; no more: diſtract or diſturb myſelf 
with the evils that are fancy d teeming in the 


womb of time, than with thoſe: that are now 
in being in Peru or Mexico. This is the very 
> ow 


religion reads me: for ſure, to incorpo- 


rate diſtant evils, or to anticipate future ones, 


were far from fludying to be quiet, and doing 
one ohαπ bujineſs;\ or from thinking, with our 
Saviour, ſſſicient for the day, is the evil thereof; 
and were indeed to ſuffer as buſy bodies, fear- 
ul and unbelievers.; If any man will impute 
this to me as brutality and uncharitableneſs, 


I cannot help it: I thank God, that I have 


ſenſe enough to practiſe caution without fear, 
care without anxiety, and charity without diſ- 
treſs or agony of mind. Secondly, As to thoſe 
evils: (I ſpeak ſtill of flight and daily ones) 
which do really fall to my ſhare, and I cannet 
avoid; my next care is to weaken their force, 
to diſarm them of their / ſting, their teeth and 
venom, if they have any: I take from them all 
the terror that fancy and opinion have given 
them; and will no more, if I can help it, ſuffet 
my imagination, than my taſte or feeling, 
to be abus d or impos d upon. In the next 
place, I carefully fortify and ſtrengthen myſelf; 
tee that my ſtate be healthy, and my nature 
Vo. I. 94 | firm; 
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E left 1 ſhould complain of the meat, when 


the fault is in my ſtomach; or think the bed 
ill made, vrhen the caufe of my uneafineſs is 


in the body. And laſtly, when bitte reduc'd 


the evil to its own natural ſize, generally tis 
of ſuch a Pigmy, dwarfiſh * that I can 
ſecurely flight it; I can maſter it with very little 
trouble and induſtry, or at worſt, wich a _ 

little patience; and, that I may not be want 

ing here, I look upon it as a taſł I am born . 


as an inconvenience: that I can no more ſhun, 
than any natural defects in my body or my 


mind; or that I can the cares and fatigues of my 


calling. Thirdly, I labour above all things to 


fill my foul with great and raviſhing pleaſures, 
to inflame it with a generous ambition, and, 
in a word, to poſſeſs it with that habitual po- 
verty of ſpirit, meekneſs, purity, charity, com- 
mended to his diſciples by our Lord and Maſter; 
that I am generally above the buz and flut- 
tering of theſe, rather impertinencies, that 
evils of human life; and do often ſuffer them 


without being ſenſible of them; but I can ne- 


ver often enough put the world in mind of the 
vaſt difference there is between the fits and habits 
of theſe virtues. What we could do in a pious 
humour, that we ſnould always do, were but the 


tis high time to purſue my deſign; I am almoſt 
afraid, Id well ſo long upon a head, that the moſt 


rtinent parts of my diſcourſe may now and 


"PE 
then look like digreſſion. The next thing to be 


don: wana — the ONO of the mind, is, 
Secondly, 


' weak impreſſion once converted into nature, the 
ſhort-liv'd paſſion chang'd into ſteady habit: but 


1 
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Seca, The health of the body, Life does 
fo apparently depend on this, that in the vulgar 
Notion it ſignifies much the ſame thing. "Tis 

Notorious, life decays and expires with the 
health and ſtrength of the body; and when it 
1s protracted after theſe arè gone, it ſcarce de- 
{ers the name of life, any more than the 
Noiſe of an ilI-ſtrung and an ill- tunꝰd inſtrument 
does that of muſick. But I need not teach any 
body the value of health, or ,refs them to the 


preſervation of the body: 1 ſhould be ſuffici- 
ently obliged to the world, if I could teach it 
any art by which they might be reftor'd to that 
bleſſing wich it enjoy 'd before the flood, a long 
life of many hundreds of years. But 1 know , 
no art that can raiſe nature above its own laws, 
or retrieve its youth, if it be now in its decrepi- : 
tude: One thing I know, that we too commonly 1 
debauch and corrupt nature. firſt, and then | 
load her with our reproaches and accuſations : 
We ſhould undoubtedly live much longer, and | 
this life would be more healthy and verdant, 
that is, more vital than it is, did we but obſerve 
'the dictates of religion, the laws of virtue, and 
not prefer before them thoſe of luſt and fancy. 
How much ſoever men complain of the ſhort- 
neſs of life, tis little to be doubted, but that moſt 
men do notwithſtanding ſhorten it themſelves, 
by ſome crime or error or other. If we could 2M 
cConſult the fickly, crazy part of mankind, I 4 
mean, ſuch as are ſo in the middle, or almoſt be- * 
SHOE Reryears and demandofthem, what 
laſted their beauty, and impair'd their ſtrength; 
what thus vislated, and contaminated their na- A 
l n = | 7 
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| ture? we ſhould ſoon be reſoly'd to what ori- 
nal their diſeaſes were owing, if at leaſt their 
5 or bluſhes would give them leave to in- 
form us: and if we ſhould endeavour to trace 
the deaths of moſt of thofe who are gone 
hence before their time back, to their fir ſtcauſe, 
I do not think, but that our ſearch would,ſoon 
end in ſome vice or folly or other: this man 
drank too much, the other too much indulg'd 
his ax petite; one was devoted to his luſt, and 
another putrified i in his ſloth: all of them, in 
our common phraſe, did live too faſt ; but i in 
truth, and propriety of ſpeech, died too off; 
for fince life is nothing elſe but acting by rea- 
ſon, every deviation from it is an approact 
towards death. But to proceed: tis not un- 
uſual to ſee pride kill one, paſſion another, 
avarice and ambition a third; while to gratify 
theſe affections, the body is either expos'd to 
dangers, or worn out by labour, Now, if we 
can generally find the cauſes of moſt early 
deaths in mens vices, when ſo little of other 
mens lives come to our knowledge; what think 
: you, ſhould we not be able to diſcover, if we 
could enter into the retirements, and penetrate 
all the ſecrets of mankind ? how. many hidden 
paſſions do gnaw the heart ? how many ſecret 
| fins do waſte and conſume the ſtrength ? where 
not only concealment excludes the eye, but a 
ſhew of probity, nay, a real and eminent prac- 
tice of ſome particular virtue, excludes even 
ſuſpicion and jealouſy ? if then immorality do 
often contract the term of life, tis evident what 
is to be preſcribed for the prolonging it; reli- 
gion 
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gign or virtue is the beſt phyſick; it has often 
mended an ill conſtitution, but never ſpoiled 
a good one. When did ever chaſtity impove- 

Tiſh the body, or deflour the face? when did 
ever temperance inflame the blood, or oppreſs 
the ſpirits ? when did ever induſtry or vigilance 
ſour the humours, and enfeeble the nerves ? 

no crudities, no plethories, no obſtructions, no 
_  acidities, no ſtagnations, extravaſations, and T 
know not what hard names and harder things, 
derive themſelves from virtue or religion. "Fis 
true, a man may be rigiiteous over much, he 
my entitle his folly, his melancholy, his par- 
ticular fancy, or his particular complexion or 
conſtitution, to religion; and this may prove 
miſchievous to him, to his health, to his 
ſtrength; but then this is not the fault of reli- 
gion, but the man; and, to ſpeak properly, this 
is not righteouſneſs nor religion, tho' it be called 
ſo; but tis fancy and folly, or an ill conſtitu- 
tion diſguiſed under the garb and the mein of 
religion. Virtue then is the moſt probable way 
to a long life; or if not ſo, at leaſt, to a more 
comfortable and honourable death: for where 
an early death is the reſult of a providence not 
a crime, we muſt needs meet it with leſs 
amazement ourſelves, and our friends behold 
it with leſs regret and affliction. 
Diraly, The third way of prolonging life, 
is to engage the providence of God in its pre- 
ſervation. If all the promiſes God has made 
the virtuous, of a long life, did really fignify 
nothing, I cannot ſee how we could put up 
any requeſt to God, relating to temporal pro- 
9 | | D d 3 tection, 
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tection, with faith or fervour, or as much 2s 
füincerity; but if they Ggnify any ching, then 
ſurely they muſt ſignify, that his providence 
is actually emplo 4K yh for the preſervation of vir- 
tuous men: how. great ſecurity ie this 
What Gan. by impoſlible ta him who ig the 
| Governor and Creator of the world, in whoſe 
diſpoſal all created means are, and in whoſe 
power it is, if theſe be ynſufficient to ereate 
new ones? to him whole unerring laws can 
never miſs of thoſe ends he aims at? or if 
they could, his power is ever at hand to ſup- 
ply their defects, and accommodate and at» 
temper them to particular Emergencies 4 and 
his prerogative is under no ties, no limitations, 
but thoſe of his divine wiſdem: Well might 
the FEſalmiſt ſay, I laid me down and ſept, jor 
is thou, Lord, makeſt me dwell in ſafety. 
Buery good man might ſay the fame as fas as 
he bas a divine warrant; not in peace. apd 
health only, but in ſickneſs, in a tempeſt wWhe· 
ther by ſea or land; in a plague, in a battle, 
in a ſiege, in a ſtorm: to believe ourſelves un- 
der the patronage and protection of God, ſeemg. 
to me nothing leſs than to believe, that he will 
make. thoſe things we are concern d. in, flow 
with a ſmooth and gentle ſtream ;. that he will 
place us in a ſtate or condition of life, fafe-and 
agreeable ; or if not, that in diſtreſſes and dan- 
gors he will contrive the methods of our reſ- 
cue, and where the ordigary are inſuffieient, 
find out extraordinary; that he will eqncur 
and co- operate with the natural coyrſe of 


things: or, if he ſee i it fit, that he will exert a 
| ſuper- 
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ſupernatutal force; and vouchſafe an extraordi- 
nary ſuccour. Plainly thus, tho' I know not 
the unſearchable methods of divine providence, 
yet from God's concerning himſelf for my good, 

I may boldly infer, that in my fickneſs I may 


hope for that from God, which I cannot from 
the ſkill of my phyſician; that in troubleſome 
times I may expect that from providence, which 
I cannot from the wiſdom, juſtice, or power of 
the magiſtrate; that in neceſſitous, involv'd and 
intricate circumſtances, I may promiſe myſelf 
that iſſue from his favour, which I cannot from 
the prudence and integrity, or bounty of my 
friends; and, in a word, that in all caſes I can 
hope for that from my prayers, which I other- 
wiſe could not from human power or policy. 
The ſum of all is; all the natural means of 
our ſecurity and life are in the hands of God; 
and if theſe ſhould be deficient, nothing can 
reſtrain him from exerting a ſupernatural force 
and virtue for- our preſervation ; his fix'd and 
univerſal laws are infinitely wiſe : but if at any 
time our affairs ſhould require his immediate 
interpoſal, I know not why I ſhould fancy his 
prerogative ſo bounded, that he cannot or will 
not interpoſe : and tho' his pavilion be thick 
clouds, and he walk upon the wings of the 
wind; tho his providence be a great abyſs, 
and the ſwiftneſs and fecrecy of his actings 
elude our ſearch, and baffle our inquiries, ſo 
that we cannot diſcern when he acts by pre- 
rogative, when by law; yet, I doubt not, but 
that he does frequently exert a miraculous and 
extraordinary power. N 

1 „„ This 
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- This being fo, tis plain that our Sn buſ- 
neſs i is to engage the providence of God on our 
behalf, that we may have an unetring guide of 
this dubious and floating life, a firm ſupport of 

this mortal corruptible nature; and, I think, I 
need not prove, that religion is the effectual 
way to oblige God: If this be the great meſ- 
fage that we have received of the Son of God, 
the God is light; then St. Jobn's inference 
muſt needs be good, that he who only walks in 
the light can maintain a communion with him, 
that is, be dear and acceptable to him; a ſpiri- 

tual and rational worſhip muſt be the only me- 
thod to endear ourſelves. to a God, who, is a 
wiſe Spirit. Nay, tho' all the precepts. of reli- 
gion ſhould not be neceſſarily a in theic 
conſonancy and agreeableneſs to the divine na- 
ture; yet ſtill, ſince they are the precepts of 
God, we need ſearch for no other reaſon for 
the acceptable neſs of our obedience : tis true, 
all the heights of purity, to which the | goſpel 
invites us, are not neceſſary to the health and 
ſtrength of the body ; yet are they ſerviceable 
to the perfection and improvement of our na- 
ture: they are not all indiſpenſable to the happy 
conduct of our temporal affairs; but they are 

uſeful to the felicity and glory of our eternal; 
and therefore the more religious we are, the 
more we ſhall pleaſe God. But I will inſiſt no 
longer on ſo unconteſted a. point; nature itſelf 
.dictates, that an imitation of their virtues is 
the ſtrongeſt obligation we can lay upon the 
.wiſe or good; and obedience the moſt effectua!l 
recommendation of us to the ſovereign powers: 
w heth 
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| whether therefore we conſider God as the beſt, 
or tlie greateſt, the characters under which the 
light 3 did ever preſent him, religion, 
that is, imitation and obedience, are the only 
ways by which we a ever come to pretend 
to his favour... 

Nor is virtue leſs apt t to procure the 3 
and amity of man, then that of God; it fences 
us about with the arms and ſuccours af; mankind, 
it guards us with all their eyes, and with all their 
prayers: for their love and reverence make them 
both active and wakeful in our ſervice. 

How directly repugnant to all this are the 
| effects of irreligion ? it leaves us no other ſafe- 
guard than that of our own ſtrength and vigi- 
ſands; ; which to ſpeak properly, is to deliver 
us up into the hands of our folly and fear, our 
weakneſs and cowardice : for alas, what were 

my ſingle reaſon or force, when I have neither 
God nor man to ſecond me; how much leſs, 
when the indignation of the one, and the ſecret 
averſion or open enmity of the other, ſcare and 
intimidate me] how can a man hold out againſt 
_ dangers, if he be betrayed by his own guilt 
within; and his reaſon, overthrown by omi- 
Nous fears, do not lefſen, but multiply his ter- 
rors: hence is that of Solomon, The wicked flee 
awhen no man purſueth ; but the righteous are as 
bold as a lion: abandon'd by God and man, 
he ſeems at laſt abandon'd by himſelf too. 
The ſum of what J have faid under this ar- 
ticle, amounts to this; firſt, I have proved that 
the date of human life. is not fatal and unalte- 
rable ; 4 From. whence 1 thought it aT N 
| follow'd, 
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follow d, that it was capable of being prolong d 
or protracted: therefore I proceeded, ſecondly, 

to conſider by what means it might be pro- 
long' d: and here ſuppoſing that nothing could 
be more conducive to this, on a chearful mind, 
4 bealthful body, and à propitious providence ; 
I have made it evident, that theſe are to be 
fought in the practice of religion and virtue; 
which is nothing elſe; than what inſpired au- 
thors have frequently taught; ; Length of days is 
in ber right hand, and in her kft hand riches 
and honour. Thou ſhalt come to thy grave in a 
age, like as @ ſhock of corn 5 in its 
feen. A bleſſed and perfect religion ! at once 
the guard and joy of life! at once the ſupport 
ag delight of human nature! 


Sect. 27 200 en 2 0% the de fon : 
of the former furn. anfawer's. 


But againſt this whole diſcourſe it will M EY | 
fjected, net, How is this that you contend for? 

| how are thoſe texts which make'length of days 
the reward of obedience to the divine laws, 
| reconcileable with thoſe other, which, as far as 
concerns their tem poral effects, ſeem to equal 
wiſdom and folly, and level righteouſneſs with 
wickedneſs, afſerting the promiſcuouſneſs of all 
events to the virtuous and vicious? All things 
come alike to all: there is one event to the rigb- 
teous, and to the wicked ; to the good, and to 
the clean, and to the unclean ; to him that ſacri- 
ficeth, and to him that facri ficeth not: as is the 
U 45 rs the finner; and he that fweareth, 


as 
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. 6s he that feareth an oath, Eccleſ. ix. 2. And 


this is extended as far as death itſelf; How 


dieth the wiſe man! as the fool, Eccleſ. ii. 16. 
Innumerable are the anſwers to this objection 
but one only fits my purpoſe, which is plainly 
this, that theſe are rhetorical exaggerations 
of human vanity: wiſe and good men, as 
well as others, have their natural paſſions; 
and therefore divine writings have their figures, 
as well as thoſe that are purely human: 
Theſe therefore, and the like ſpeeches, deſign 
not to derogate from the efficacy of virtue, or 
weaken the force of the divine promiſes, but 
to humble the vanity of man, and convert his 
fondneſs for this world, into a greater for a 
better; and are not therefore to be underftood 
in ſuch a general and unlimited ſenſe, as if 
there were no difference between the righte- 
ous and the wicked, with reſpe& to temporal 
good and evil, life and death; but only thus, 
that the righteous are not fo univerſally ex- 
empt from temporal evils, but that ſome or 
other of them, in all ages, are liable to them, 
even to an untimely death itſelf: but what 
then? Such extraordinary inſtances of an in- 
_ diſcrutable providence ought no more to dero- 
| e from the excellence of wiſdom and virtue, 
or the veracity of God, than ſome few ſhip- - 
wrecks ought to diſcredit navigation ; or, the 
failing of ſome few traders, diſparage art and 
_ induſtry :* tis enough that the experience d and 
| ſkilful, the careful and diligent, do generally 
fail and trade ſucceſsfully. And this may in 
part ſuffice for an anſwer to another * 
5 0 
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ih ” fame nature with this; only that this 
relates to all events in general, but the objectivity | 
following, to a particular one. 
If long life be a great bleſſing at preſent, and 
recommends men to greater afterwards; and if 
religion and virtue be on both theſe accounts 
entitled to it, whence is it that an immature 
death ſnatches away ſometimes the beſt of men, 
that it ſtops them in the very progreſs of their 
virtue, and in a full career ee e per 
and glory! I anſwer, © 

1. The providence of God is a a great deep, 
bis judgments are nenen and Lis ways 

paſt finding out. 

Sandy. J cannot believe that this early 
death, which intercepts the fruits of a growing 
virtue, ſhall bereave the virtuous of any de- 
gree of that future glory to which ſuch fruits 
would have entitled them; I ſhould rather 
think, with the author of the book of Wiſdom; 
that having compleated their perfection in a 
little time, they had in a little time finiſhed their 
courſe ; and by what they did do, gave ſuch» 
plain proofs. of what they would do, that God 
rewards their purpoſes as he does the actions 
of others, and therefore haſteneth to take them 
to himſelf. But however this matter be, 1 am 
content to believe, 1 7 

- Thirdly, That as God aden al the Fun 
cular events of life to the good of thoſe that 
love him; ſo much more muſt he diſpoſe this 
biggeſt event that befals a mortal man, that is, 
death, to their intereſt and benefit; and there- 
* this immature death is doubtleſs, to. the 

_ Tighteous, 


be able to diſcern wh 


They die in their perfections, their alas yet 


unſullied, their felicity unſtained ; no vile 
temptation, no ' misfortune having vet tri- 
umphed over them; an advantage which we 


much admire, when we ſee great and good 


men ſurpriſed or overpower d by weakneſs and 


calamities:: for then we cannot but acknow- 


ledge, that if death had come- ſooner, it had 


been much kinder; for they had been gather d 
into the ſtore- houſe of the dead, like corn into 

| the granary, before unſeaſonable or immoderate 
rain had corrupted i it, or any malignant a 


blaſted It. 


Laſtly, I know not ons heaven: has: dealt 
with theſe, its favourites; peradventure tis in 
the moral as in the political world ; ſome are 


born to that | greatneſs which others acquire 
; with labour: he never dies too ſoon, who dies. 
ripe and perfect; and if the divine ſouls came. 
into the world enrich'd with-more light and 


beauty, with more impetuous inclinations to 


virtue, than thoſe of other men; if their ſhort 


life were ſo innocent, ſo bright, that out of a 
particular grace God thought fit to exempt them 
from the miſeries of this life ; or that upon the 
account of a particular pre-eminence, they 
needed not paſs through the trial, the diſci- 
pline and purgations of it: On either of theſe 


ſuppoſals, we ought not to ymmiſerate, but | 
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revere their fate. EY 
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What i is to FA e ty e of nal 
life, and the advant rage of this ere "Three | 
© 2ays of improving 7. Sect. 1. 
fecting nature. Man and hife mean 2 
till wiſdom and virtue flamp 4 value on 
them. This particularly exemplified with re- 
to knowledge, and the due regulation ; 
_ of the affections. Sect. 2. By beginning to 
tive betimes, or at leaft Aeg. No 0b- 
jection againſt becoming wifey. wiſe and 
oy — but the difficulty of becoming fo. An 
- - exhartation, addreſſed, Heß, to the young. Se-. 
condly, To thoſe advanced in years. 
with a reflettion on the day of judgment. 
Sect. 3. By avoiding all theſe things that are 
injurious to li fe, as Noth, impertinence, remipe 
: eſs or.coldneſs in religion: levity and incon- 
: Panty. Some other directions ae 1 We the 


2 rer e 

O underſtand alt uber! it is 15 Here aim 
| at, what I mean by the improvement or 

exaltation of life, tis neceſſary to call to mind 

the true notion of life, laid down in the begin- 

ning, That it is the right uſe of all our powers 

and faculties, the rational exerciſe, the wiſe em- 


ployment of our whole nature. Now, if this be 
TE TIE aire fo, 
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ſo, tis plain that we live juſt as much as we act 
and enjoy, I mean, always rationally; that as 

we advance and grow up toward a perfection of 


nature, the more is life alſo raiſed and refined: 


Thus if the life of the underſtanding be to think, 
to diſcovet and contemplate truth and goodneſs, | 
then ſurely its life is enlarged with its knows 
| : if the life of the ſoul of man, I mean 
his will and affections, be to chuſe and purſue, 
admire and love true good, then certainly out 
life is perfected with our virtue, and augmented 
with our religion. In a word, if the life of man 
do nat conſiſt in the motion of animal ſpirits, 
but the exerciſe of his rational powers and fa- 
culties: if the true health of man be not to be 
judg'd by the regularity of his pulſe, but the 
harmony of his affections; if faally, the thing 
Call'd like, be not to be meaſured by hours, 
and days, and months, and years, but by acti- 
vity and enjoyment, by the rational acts of a 
rational nature; then furely I may boldly con- 
clude, that the more regularly and conſtantly 
we purſue the proper buſineſs of our nature, the 
more actively and vigorouſly we are carryd on 
towards that which is our proper good; fo 
much the more we live, ſo much the more rich 
and racy, the more true, natural and pure is 
life: and all this is no other philoſophy, than 
what the wife man has long ago advanc'd : for 
honourable age is not that which flandeth in 
length of time, nor that is meaſured by number 
of years. ' But wiſdom is the gray hair unto 
men, and unſpct ted life is old age, Wild. iv. 8, g. 
ur indeed is — of too vaſt an importance 
Y or 
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to be a new one: for were it but orice thoroughly 


 imbib'd, it would relieve all the preſſures, and 


redreſs, all the grievances.of human life. We 
complain of life that it is dull and nauſeous; 


Ve impeach it of vanity and vexation, of ſhort- 


neſs and uncertainty: how would this one 
notion, well purſued, ſoon ſilence all theſe com- 
plaints? he would never think life too ſhort, 
who were ripe for death: he would never com- 
plain that life were uncertain,” who was always 
ready to die; he would not accuſe life of dul- 
neſs and pauſecuſneſs, who was daily advan- 
cing his diſcovery of truth, and enlarging his poſ- 
ſeſſion of good; nor would he ever charge it with 
vanity and vexation, were his actions ſtill wiſe 


and rational: for thus every act of life would. 
be an act of fruition too, being both agreeable 
to nature, and attended by a delightful 1 


tion and complaceney of conſcience. 
By this time tis plain what the deſign of 


this chapter is, namely, to compenſate the 


ſhortneſs, by the excellence of life; and redreſs 
the vanity and vexation of it by its perfection: 
a deſign, I confeſs, worthy of a more compre- 
henſive mind, and a more elevated fancy than 
mine; a deſign, demanding all the wiſdom 
and experience of an active, and all the 


thought and learning of a contemplative life 


a deſign, in a word, that requires at once the 


prudence of old age, and the vigour of bloom- 


ing years. That I am willing to contribute 
the little I can towards it, proceeds from a 
ſenſe of its being à duty I owe. myſelf 


| and mankind : let me not. therefore be: op- 5 


1 preſs d 


* 
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paz the grandeur of my ſubject, and the 
expectation 1 my reader: I promote the good 
of mankind in my way, and as Tam able; it 
wioete à crime if F did not, and it will be inful⸗ 
tice to expect more from me. Beſides, I pur- 
poſe not here to lay out my whole ſtrength, 
tho" this be little; having deſtin'd an entire vo- 
lame to human perfection: and therefore ſhall 
here diſcourſe but very briefly, and in very ge- 
neral terms, of the improvement of life. 
All the advice T ſhall offer here, 3 be 
reduc'd to theſe three heads : Hae 


Hint. That we endeavour! to o perfect and 
erat our nate. 
Secondly, That we begin to live betimes; or, 


if we cannot now do that, our years being 
far ſpent, that we begin! to live immedi- 


- ately, 


wed birdly, That v we avoid all thoſe things that | 


are enemies to our true life. 5 


A Sekr. 8 We muſt endmsdur to perleck 120 
exalt our nature. The neceſſity of this will be 
very conſpicuous to any one who fhall conſider 
that the perfection of our acts depends upon 
the perfection of our faculties and powers, juſt 
as the pleaſure of ſeeing does on the goodneſs of 
the eye, or that of hearing on the perfection 
of the ear; ſo much, and much more, does the 


beauty of human action, and the guſt of all out 


enjoyments depend upon the clearneſs of the 


judgment, the rectitude of the will, and the viz 


mw of our paſſions, To render this argument 


931 I. E e yet 
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Fu more viſible and palpable, let us conſider 
how mean a thing man were, and how contemp- 
tible life, without cultivation or improvment : 
the body is but a heap of duſt ; ſomething there 
needs to ſtamp a value upon it; ſomething there 
muſt be to give ſweetneſs to the eye, charm to 
the tongue, and grace to motion: tis a mere 
machine, alike capable of being made the inſtru- 
ment of cruelty or mercy, of luſt or chaſtity, 
of avarice or charity; tis religion muſt purge 
and ſanctify it; tis wiſdom muſt conduct and 
guide it, and make it the happy inſtrument of 
great and glorious actions. The ſpirit within 
us is a volatile, mutable, unſteady thing, capa- 
ble of all forts of impreſſions, ſuſpended, as it 
were, between heaven and earth, floating be- 
tween the different ſhores of good and evil: 
knowledge and virtue form it into an angel 
ſtamp a ſort of divinity upon it (for we are 
not born, but made, great;) 'tis wiſdom that 
Imprints it with bright ideas, that impregnates 
it with noble paſſions, and determines its ten- 
dency towards its true good and ſupreme felici- 
ty: our converſation with the world is naturally 
nothing elſe but a dull intercourſe of forms, 
and ceremonies, and civilities, a nauſeous cir- 
culation of the ſame taſteleſs and ſuperficial 
entertainments, a tedious and repeated purſuit 
of vain miſtaken ends, and often baffled de- 
ſigns ; tis virtue and knowledge that give guſt 
and reliſh to our enjoyments, and life and ſpi- 
rit to all our actions; that lead us on towards 
excellent ends, and inſpire us with immortal 
hopes: our fortune and condition in the world 
| is 
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is naturally a fluctuating unſtable agitation, made 
up of a confus'd and motley variety of events; 
knowledge and virtue fix the floating iſland, 
and give light and beauty to the Chaos. 

I can never carry this argument too far; and 
therefore I will yet a little more particularly 
conſider, what acceſſion or increaſe of liſe we 
derive from perfecting our natures. Does life 
conſiſt in the exerciſe of our faculties? true 
life then is the portion of the active and induſ- 
trious; the dull and heavy motion of the flug- 
gard is but a faint imitation or reſemblance of 

it; tis a diſeaſed languiſhing thing, a com- 
pound or mixture wherein there ſeems to be 
more of death than life. Does life conſiſt in 
fruition? how dark and diſmal are thoſe of the 
wicked, compared to the calm and bright days 
of the good? for what can there be like enjoy- 
ment, to that man who dares make no reflections 
on the paſt, nor can entertain any juſt hopes of 
the future; and whoſe mind concurs not with 
his preſent paſſions, and refuſes to join in the 
ſenſeleſs deſigns he is upon? Does life, laſtly, 
cConſiſt, as I have proved it does, in the know- 
ledge of truth and love of goodneſs? ho ſcan- 
ty, narrow and beggarly is the life of the fool 
and ſinner, compared to that of the wiſe and 
virtuous? Tully ſaid, One virtuous day was to be 
preferred before a  finfil immortality. | 
- This is true in the preſent ſenſe and notion 
of life: error and ignorance are, as it were, a 
diſeaſe or ſtate of inſenſibleneſs and death to 
the underſtanding; the mind that is utterly ig- 
noradtar: 9 worthy of it, has nothing to 
A 5 E e 2 employ 
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employ itſelf upon, or, at leaſt, nothing tha 

gives it any ſolid ſatisfaction; but the mind, 
which is fill d with the knowledge of excellent 
things, has a great variety of ſcenes to entertain 
it, and never wants ſome freſh occaſion of de- 
lignt and wonder. But it will be ſaid, does 
not the fool behold the viſible world as well as 
the philoſopher ? he does; but juſt as he reads 
pl poem, without diſcovering the artfulneſs of 
its contrivance, the richneſs of the fancy, or 
variety of the incidents. The finner hears talk 
too of an inviſible world, of moral perfections 
here; and of divine joys hereafter ;' but he 
hears it, unmov'd, unaffected; which ſhews he 
has no lively notion, no diſtinct perception of 
any thing of this kind; the glaſs is dull'd and 
ſullied; by eauty itſelf would loſe all charm, re- 
flected thus. But human perfection conſiſts 
not in knowledge alone, but alſo in the purity 
of the heart, in the regulation of the affections, 
in love and true liberty; that is, the heart muſt 
be ſet upon objects worthy of it, and we muſt 
' Purſue our true good with vigour and conſtan- 
ey; and this is that which renders life truly de- 
lightful and uniform: without objects to en- 
| fas our affections, we can ſcarcely be ſaid to 
ive; we ſhall be becalm'd, and ſearce be ſenſi- 
ble of the breath we draw; and unleſs theſe 
objects be worthy and agreeable, all is but ſtorm 
and tempeſt, cheat and torment; and our facul- 
ties are not rationally em * d, but abus d, de- 
luded, deprav'd, tortur Gould we but com- 
prehend what all this did amount to; or at leaſt, 


ue we feel and any Henan: it, we ſhould ſoon 
_ diſcern 


* 
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diſcern that the wiſe and good, and they only» 
did truly live: for theſe only know God and 
_ themſelves; theſe only admire, and love and 
rejoice, and ope ' rationally; and theſe only 
are not. confined or limited in their knowledge 
or their affections; for the objects of both are 
infinite; their minds can never travel ſo far in 
the contemplation' of God, and the moſt im- 
portant truths, but that there is ſtill a new 
world to be further diſcover d: nor can their 
admiration or love, their joy or hope, ſo enlarge 
| themſelves, as ever to equal the objects of theſe 
paſſions, and reach the utmoſt that is in them. 
But tis probable, after all, the fool and ſinner 
will pretend to engroſs the goods of the earth; 
as if they alone were to poſſeſs and enjoy them; 
as if they were the heirs. of this world, the 
righteous of the other; but this is a vain fan- 
cy, and has been often baffled. Who can 
haſten more to enjoy, than he that knows the 
true value and right uſe of all things ? and who 
can enjoy more in any thing, than he who 
at once gratifies his reaſon and his appetite, and 
pleaſes his inclination, without forfeiting his 
true liberty? If to be fool'd and cheated, "if to 
be enſnar'd and tormented by the things of 
this werld, be a pleaſure, in this the Chriſtian 
muſt indeed give place to the Infidel, the righ- 
teous man to the ſinner. 
The fum then of this whole matter is, life 
© the fooliſh, mean, and vicious ſoul, ſeems 
like little rill of water, confined within nar- 
row and ſcanty bounds; or, like the light of a 


candle inclos'd within the narrow compaſs of a 
E e 3 | | dark 
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dark lantern; but in the wiſe and underſtand- 
ing tis like a mighty ſtream which ſwells above 
_ its banks, and ſpreads itſelf over a vaſt plain; or 
like light unconfin'd, which diffuſes and darts 
itſelf over all the face of nature. Ah! there- 
fore, how much does it impart me to fill my 
underſtanding with bright and. lovely images, 
with pleaſing and important notions, with all 
the truths that can ſerve either to delight or 
guide, to nouriſh and adorn, to ſupport or for- 
tify me in this world, or advance my title to the 
Joys of another; how much does it import me, 
to fill my ſoul with love, love of all that's good 
or great; love of all that's pure and ſacred; love 
of all that's beautiful or delightful? and, laſtly, 
that my body may be a fit inſtrument of ſuch 
a mind, it does not a little import me, that this 
be ſtrong and healthy, bs and vivacious. 
Sees 2. The ſecond way to improve lite, is 
to begin to live betimes: or at leaſt, if your 
years be far ſpent, to begin to live immedi- 
ately, which is all we can do. Life, in my 
notion of it, dawns with our reaſon, and grows 
-up to ripeneſs and perfection with the virtue, 
liberty, and tranquillity of the ſoul. To be 


wiſe, and to be religious, this is to live: for in 


this conſiſts fruition and enjoyment; in this 
the health and vigour of our faculties; in this 
the harmony and, beauty of the whole frame 
of our nature; and this, and no other, is a ra- 
tional and agrecable exerciſe of all our powers 
= ies. Whoever therefore will im- 


"© life, ought to begin next moment to 
aſſert 


1 
2} 
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aſſert his liberty, and to give up himſelf to true 
_ philoſophy: tis ſtrange to ſee how men put off 
this, or attempt it only ſuperficially and by 
the bye; they prefer, I will not fay, trades and 
huſbandry, and various ſorts of knowledge fo- 
reign and remote from the ſervice and conduct 
of human life, (ah! that time were but fo well 
ſpem in general;) but they prefer, even dreſ- 
ſing, painting, drinking, gaming, and all, not 
only the moſt filly and trifling, but the moſt vile 
and infamous ways of conſuming time, before 
true wiſdom and philoſophy: nay, amongſt 
thoſe that make profeſſion of wiſdom, and pre- 
tend to have dedicated themſelves to the doc- 
trine of Jeſus, tis common to ſee great num- 
bers hearing, talking, reading, diſputing, with- 
out ever making any uſe of thoſe truths they 
ſtudy and contend for, or feeling any warmth or 
influence of them; like thoſe wiſe ones in tem- 
porals, who are laying up proviſion and trea- 
ſure all their life long, which they will never 
uſe, never enjoy. Ah wretched conſumption of 
life! how ſoon will the laſt minute expire? and 
the unhappy man will not have liv'd one year, 
one month, one day, but will have waſted a pre- 
cious treaſure of time, and he muſt go immedi- 
ately and account for it. Well, let the world 
live after its own faſhion, I plainly ſee the point 
I am to make; no day, no hour ſhall paſs me 
- unemploy'd; every moment, if I can, I will 

row wiſer and better; tis not how long I laſt, 
ut how much I live; I will &zow, I will act, I 
will enjoy today, and then, I am ſure, I haveliv'd 
a day: this moſt propoſe to do, ſome time or 
1 E e 4 other, 
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other, but not to day: and why not to day ? 
why not preſently? is there any evil in being 
immediately wiſe, immediately free, immedi- 
ately rational, immediately happy? it cannot 
be, if the ſtate I am. in, be really good; if the 

pleaſures I enjoy, be really ſuch as my reaſon 
can ſhare in, and my conſcience can approve: 
I then indeed live : "There no need of change 
and reformation, but continuance and perſeve- 
rance ; but if they be not, why will I not ex- 
change falſe for true, and irrational for rational 
pleaſures? if I am in the right, if my condition 
be truly good and fafe, 'tis well; there's nothing 
further to be done, but to maintain my ground: 
but if I am in the wrong, if the foundation be 
unſound and rotten, and whilſt I dream not of 
it, my health and fortune, I mean, my imagi- 
nary happineſs, conſume inwardly, waſte: and 
decay inſenſibly; why am I fond of the cheat? 
why am I unwilling to be undeceiv'd and diſ- 
— d? and why not preſently ? the reaſon is 
plain; they acknowledge the repreſentation I 
have made to'them of a virtuous and rational 
life, is very pleaſant*and taking; but to be 
born into this new ſtate, to come forth into this 
moral light, is as troubleſome, as the infants 
being born into the natural, They love the 
eaſe and wealth of a proſpetous trader, but not 
the hardſhips of his apprenticeſhip, the thrift 
and confinement of his beginnings ; they love 
laurcls and triumphal arches, -the glory and the 
pleaſure of victory; but cannot endure. the 
| toils and hazards of war. Or plainly thus, 
N they admire liberty of mind, | Rranity: and rati- 
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onal joy, but it will coſt them much labour 
and pains to purchaſe it. Thus the wretched 
man, fearing the regimen of phyſick, wears out 
a miſerable life in the pains of a diſeaſe; and one 
that has a cancer or gangreen, chuſes to waſte 
and rot in pain by piecemal, rather than under- 
go the ſhort pain of amputation or abſciſion. 
Nay, what is worſe than all this, men are fond 
of their diſeaſes; love the things that increafe 
and nouriſn them, as the groſs and corpulent do, 
reſt, the lethargick ſleep, and hydropick drink. 
This is the ſtate, the deplorable tate of the 
far greater part of mankind: a ſtate of diſeaſe 
and death, a ſtate of bondage and captivity, a 
Rate of infatuation and inchantment ; and I 
very much fear, that whatever motives can be 
extracted out of the ſubject I am now upon, 
will be too weak and feeble : for what can all 
the diſcourſes in the world about rational plea- - 
ſure and the ſatisfactions of a regular and vir- 
tuous life amount to, with men wholly given, 
up to ſenſuality,” and . ry of reliſhing any 
pure and facred delights ? If I have ſucceeded 
ſo far, as to poſſeſs them with an opinion 
that a life of reaſon and religion, is a life of 
_ pleaſure, tho they have not any true guſt, or 
clear and lively notion of this pleaſure, tis the 
atmoſt I can hope for : but to perſuade theſe 
men to embrace: this life, there is need of all 
the arguments that either reaſon or religion can 
adminiſter ; and theſe too, pointed with all the - 
life and ſpirit, with all the edge and flame that 
wit or judgment can give them; a taſk too 


hard for me. 0 God! thou lover of man- 
9 3 
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kind, that thou wouldſt aid me by thy Spirit, 
while I ſtrive to prevail with young and old, 
to ſeek thy glory and their own happineſs, to 
purſue virtue and true pleaſure. I will firſt 
addreſs myſelf to the young, and then to thoſe 
more advanc'd in years. 

1. To the younger. Vou are now in n 
bloom: what glorious fruit may you bring 
forth, what honour may you do God | what 
ſervice may you render your relations and your 
_ country! and what joys and bleſſings may you 
not heap on yourſelves ! time and tide ſeem to 

wait on you; even the providence and grace of 

God, with reverence be it ſaid, ſeem to attend 

and court you. But ah! remember, they will 
not do ſo for ever; theſe ſmiles and invitations 
of heaven and nature will not laſt continually ; 
your infidelity or ingratiude, your folly and 
ſenſuality, will ſoon blaſt and wither all theſe 
fair. hopes, turn all your pleaſures into gall and 
wormwood, and all your bleſſed advantages in- 
to the inſtruments of your ruin, and agrava- 
tions of it too: grace will ſoon retire, nature 
degenerate, time grow old, the world deſpiſe 
you, the God of it frown upon, and con- 
ſcience, guilty conſcience, will be either ſtupi- 
fy'd and benumb'd, or feſter and rage within 

you, and death will come, and then judgment: 
and how foon 'twill come, ah! who knows ? 
ſudden and early deaths ought to convince you 
on what uncertain ground you ſtand; the 
ſeythe of death ſtays not always till the harveſt 
be ripe ; but promiſcuouſly mows down the 
young and old, Ah! begin, begin then ms 
eize 
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ſeize upon pleaſure and happineſs, while they 
ſtand courting and inviting you; purſue virtue 
and glory immediately, while the difficulties 
are fewer, your 22 and aids greater; your 
judgments being not yet corrupted by the 
maxims, or rather the fancies of the world; 
nor your wills yet diſabled and enſlaved by a 
_ cuſtom of fin.. Ahl venture not to devote 
your youth to vanity and folly, on preſumption 
of devoting your age to repentance and religt- 
on: for if this were a rational and juſt deſign in 
itſelf, yet it is to you a very unſafe and doubt- 
ful one: for which way can you inſure life, or 
on what ground can you confide on the mor- 
row? Boaſt not thyſelf” of 10 morrow, for thou 
knoweſt not what a day 22 bring forth, Prov. 
xxvii. I 

1 know what 8 will be raiſed againſt 
this kind of exhortation, and with what rude 
reflections they will be treated. Come, ſay they, 
this is our ſpring, let us enjoy ourſelves wwhil/? 
we have time and vigour; religion looks loo 
grave and formal for theſe years: we ſhall have 
time enough ta be dull and melancholy : come on 
then, let us enjoy ourſelves, as becomes our youth : 
this is our portion, and our lot is this; and 
| whatever they, who have now out-liv'd them- 
ſelves, <ohoſe blood is ſcur, and ſpirits low, 
may gravely talk againſt theſe things; they 700, 
oben time was, admired what they now would 
have us deſpiſe as vanity ; and committed them- 
ſelves what they now condemn in us. In an- 
ſwer to this, let us paſs over the briſkneſs and 
the fouriſh, and examine the ſenſe and reaſon 
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of this ſort of talk: the ſubſtance of i it may be 
reduced tothree heads. | 
_ Firfl, Youth is the ſeaſon of pleaſure, RR. 
fin and folly : inclination and opportunity con- 
ſpire to invite you to it; therefore you indulge 
it. What a ſtrange argument is this? is there 
any period of our life, from our cradle almoſt to 
our: coffin, I mean, from the moment we at- 
rive at the uſe of reaſon, to our grave, wherein 
ſome ſin or other is not in ſeaſon. May not man- 
hood defend ambition, and old a rover 
neſs, by the fame argument by w which you do 
r finfal pleaſures? if inclination to h folly 
would juſtify our commiſſion of it, in what part 
of life ſhould we begin to be wiſe and virtuous ? 
"F'wiil be hard to find the time wherein we ſhall 


have no inclination to any fin or folly: or rather 


if this be ſo, who can be guilty: The adulterer 
will impute his uncleanneſs to the 7mpetus of his 
luſt; the murderer his bloodſhed to the violence 
of his rage; 3. e. each of them their ſins to the 
ſtrength of their inclinations : and if your ar- 
gument be good, they will be innocent. But 
do not deceive yourſelves ; then is your obedi- 
dence, as moſt acceptable to God, ſo moſt indiſ- 
penſible in itſelf, when you lie under temptati- 
ons to ſin: and heaven is propos d as a reward, 
not of following, but conquering your inclinati- 
ons. The ſecond part of the objection is, that re- 
ligion doth not look very graceful in young years. 
This ] could never well underſtand : if you be 
ſo fooliſh, as to think religion conſiſts in ſour 
faces, or an affected moroſeneſs and ſullenneſs, 


or in ſtupidity and melancholy, 1 muſt confeſs 
you 
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you bave litile reaſon to be fond of it: for this 


becomes no age, and much leſs the more ver- 
dant one. But if by religion you underſtand 
devotion towards God, reverence towards your 


parents and ſuperiors, temperance and chaſtity 
in yourſelves, and ſuch like virtues; I muſt 


needs ſay, nothing can appear to me more great 


and lovely than religion in youth: what can 


better become thoſe who poſſeſs the gifts of na- 
ture in their: perfection, than gratitude tog ti 
God of nature? what can be a greater glory to 
the young, than obedience to parents, and re- 
verence to their elders and ſuperiors? what does 
more preſerve or better become ſtrength than 
ſobriety and temperance? what is a more 
charming or more laſting ornament to beaut 


than modeſty and chaſtity ? After all this, tis a 


vain thing to comfort yourſelves with ſaying, 
that the grave and wiſe, when they had the 


ſame inclinations you now have, did as you do, 


indulge and gratify them: for, Fin, This is 
not generally, true ; and, Secondly, The leſs 
they did it, the more were they henoured and 
belov'd : But, Thirdly, If they did, tis certain, 
that they have bitterly condemn 4 it, and re- 
pented of it. And is it not ſtrangely abſur d, 
that you ſhould propoſe to yourſelves nothing 
in the lives of the wiſe and virtuous, but their 
frailties and errors, for your example : that you 


| ſhould pitch upon that only for your imitation, | 


which all the wiſe and good deteſt and bemoan, 


as their fin and ſhame, and think it their Warr 


| wiſdom todo ſo? 
To conclude this addreſs to the younger ſort; 
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unleſs there be any who are poſſeſs d with a fpi- 
rit of infidelity, againſt which I will not now - 
enter the liſts, all the pretences you can poſſibly 
form, for your deferring to devote yourſelves 
. Inſtantly to wiſdom and religion, are founded 

in two ſuppoſitions ; of which the one is falſe, 
and the other abſurd. The falſe one is, that 
ſin is a ſtate of pleaſure, virtue; of trouble and 
uneaſineſs: the contrary of which, is, I think, 
ſutficiently demonſtrated through this whole 
treatiſe :' and would you but be prevailed with 
to taſte the pleaſures of a ſincere virtue, your 
experience would ſoon confute this fancy. What 
madneſsthen is it to be afraid of becoming hap- 
py too ſoon! Ah! how differently are we affect- 
ed under the maladies of the mind and of the 
body! Did the lame or blind, the lepers, the lu- 

natick, or demoniacks, ever intreat our Lord 
to defer their cure, and give them leave to en- 
joy their miſeries, diſeaſes, and devils, a little 
longer? The other ſuppoſition is abſurd; which 
is, that you will repent hereafter. Muſt you 
then repent hereafter ? Muſt this be the fruit of 
all your ſinful pleaſures, guilt and remorſe, 
grief and fear, diſtreſs and agony of foul? do 
. revelation and reaſon, death and judgment; do 
all your ſober and retir'd thoughts preach you 
this one leſſon, repentance? and yet can you 
reſolve to plunge yourſelves in that filthineſs 
which muſt be waſhed off with tears? can you 
reſolve to indulge thoſe cheating andweceitful 
luſts which will one day fill your ſoul with 
ſhame and ſorrow, with diſtraction, horror, and 


amazemenr ? Ah infatuation ! Ah. bewitchery ! 
$7; | that 


that ever, a cabling creature - ſhould Tow Wh 
ſuch an open defiance and hoftility againſt 


his reaſon! and yet, if repentance, after many 
years, and innumerable fins, would be more 
_ ealy; if your fins would be more eaſily con- 
quer'd, or more eaſily aton'd; this frenzy would 


not want ſome little colour: but how contrary 


is this to truth? which puts me in mind of 


another ſort of readers, to whom Iam now to 


apply myſelf, namely, * 
Seconaly, To thoſe who are advanc'd in years. 


Tis obſerv d of Czſar, by Suetonius, that light- 


ing upon the ſtatue of ee tbe Great in 
the temple of Hercules at Gades, and reflecting 
on himſelf, that he had yet done nothing 


remarkable at thoſe years, wherein that (in 


Cæſar's notion of gallantry) brave and gallant 
man had over-run all the e, he did ſweat and 
bluſh under the keen reproaches of his own 
mind, and groan'd under the uneaſy conſcience 
of his floth, and preſently. deſired to be diſmiſs d 
from his queſtorſhip, that he might purſue glory 
and immortality, fame and dominion. Had 
| you but one ſpark, I will not fay, of the zeal of 


a Chriſtian, but of this generoſity of a pagan, 
you would bluſh at the ſou), to think that you 


| have not yet buckled on the armour of light, at 
an age in which many others have been cover'd 
with laurels; that you have not yet ſtarted forth 
at thoſe years, in which ſome others have 
finiſh'd, tho' not their race, yet all the difficulties 


of it: the miſerable account that you will give 
of thirty, forty, peradventure of fifty years | 
1 wt not ſay, that you have liv'd to no pur- 
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e, but to the worſt imaginable: 2 
endlavd to luſt, oppreſe d by "guitt 1 
yon have: done, is, You babe rea 2 / _ 
wrath "againſt tbe day of torath* for this to 
be the product of ſo many years ] ſhame and 
confuſion] but greater, infinitely greater, to go 
on thus. Sin may to ſome ſeem tlie misfortune 
of youth; but tis unqueſtionably the reproach 
of age: unhappy nature, and unhappy educa- 
bear a ſhare of the imputgtion in youth; 
but in theſe years, your own obſliaey and chice 
engroſs the whole guilt. Voung people are like 
weak barks, which in boiſterous ſeas and winds, 
carry too much fail, and too little balaſt; theit 
judgment is weak and anrefolv'd; and their paſ- 
ſions light and violent as hurricates; but riper 
years do, or ſhould, bring on naturally wifer 
and ſtancher thoughts, cooler, fedater: "tempers; 
andthereforecer tainly ſin in theſe carries a deeper 
guilt and ſhame in it; the raw, " unexperienc'd 
ſinner periſheth whilſt he but taſtes: and gazes; 
the virgin-ſoul coming into a ſtrange Werte 5s 
deflour d whilſt it gratifies its ourioſity and fan- 
like Dinab, when ſhe went fotth only to 
fee the daughters of the land: but the full- 
wn ſinner ſins againſt, not only the preach- 
er's inſtruction; but his own experience too; 
he repeats thoſe fins which he has often confeſꝰ d 
to be his folly and ſhame; and returns; like 


fooliſn mariners, to thoſe. treacherous ſeas 


where they were ſhipwreck d but the other 


day. If this be not to outrage conſeience: defy 


reaſon, and dare God, what is? No, you'll 


3 yod too do reſolve to repent hereafter: 


. 8 . ter ? 


time, but alſo by an uncontroll'd licentiouſ- 


when rous'd out of the arms of his Dalilab, 
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'  Heteafter? How ill does this word ſound in 
one who does begin to bow already. under the 
weight of years? Hereafter! How ill does this 
language become this decaying mouldering 
body? But ſuppoſe the wheels of time would 
ſtop, though running now down a headlong 
precipice ; ſuppoſe your ſun would for a while 
ſtand til}, yet what a work have you to finiſh ! 
what guilt to expiate ! what fins to yan- 
| quiſh! and what a day of judgment to pre- 
pare for ! Are theſe licht conſiderations? Will 
your. ſins, think you, be eaſily aton'd, when 
their number is ſwollen, not — by length of 


neſs? For a novice in fin is aw'd by modeſty, 
held in by ſeruples, and diſcourag'd by regret 
and remorſe; but the veteran finner is carry'd . 
| 58 by a torrent of debauch'd affections, and | 

- . repeats his follies with a relentleſs confidence, 

and an authority that brooks no oppoſition. 

Will it be an eaſy taſk to ſubdue thoſe fins, 

which have maintained a long and undiſturb'd 

dominion, and exercis'd an abſolute ſovereignty 

over you? What ſhall awaken that ſinner, 

who, like Solon;on's drunkard, Prov. xxiii. 3 5. 

is inſenſible of ſtripes and wounds : : and alas! 


his locks, like Sampſen's, are cut off, the 
ſpirits retir'd, his ſtrength impair'd, and the = 
. force of Ti enemy rag ie and with what x 


— 


Ws turn to prepare for ie? I will pp the, | 
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Judge of the whole world as merciful as 
you can deſire him, if you will ſuppoſe him 
too, with reverence be it ſpoken, to have ſo 


much ſenſe, as not to be impoſed on; ſo much 


integrity, as to expect ſincerity, though not 


perfection; and this alone will make that 


judgment formidable. I very much fear that 
young and old do entertain too mild and fa- 
vourable a notion of that day, and ſo elude and 
baffle the force of the moſt powerful motive 
to virtue and religion the goſpel has: I ſhall 
not therefore wander far from the purpoſe of 

this paragraph, if I cloſe this exhortation, 70 
begin to live immediately, with a ſhort reflection 


on that day. 


We muſt firſt bid adieu to this world, to 
every thing in it that's dear to us, and die 
ere we can go and appear before Gd. What 
a perfect mortification of all our ſenſual appe- 


| tites is neceſſary, ere we can calmly part with 


＋ 


all here below ! What a long experience of love 


and duty is neceſſary to confirm and aſſure the 
ſoul againſt all its fears and apprehenſions! 
What a vigorous faith to carry us through this ö 
dark paſſage into another world! When we are 
ot there, what a ſtrict trial are we to undergo! 
here all diſguiſes will be taken off, and every 


thing appear in its naked nature: there all 
our ſuperſtructures of hay and ſtubble will 
de burnt up: only pure ſolid virtue will bear 
the teſt: there darling vices will not paſs un- 
der the diſguiſe of fins of infirmity : there 


an honeſt ſloth and harmleſs luxury will not be 


thought innocent enough to entitle men to 
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heaven: there ſome few good fits will not paſs 
for godly ſorrow ; nor ſome feeble and ſhort- 

liv'd attempts, for repentance and a change: 

there the effects of a lucky conſtitution, will 

not be crowned as the works of grace, and 
fruits of the divine life: there, in a word, 
talk will not paſs for action, nor cenſure of 
others commute for: mortification in ourſelves ; 

finally, nothing ſhall be rewarded there, but a 

conquering faith, an active charity, an humble 

conſtant zeal, patient perſevering hopes, ſpiri- 
tual joys, and pious fears. This needs no ap- 
| 8 begin, begin to live before you die; 

begin to repent, and reform before you be 
Judged. TT e 


| See, 3. 4 third way = 8 life, is 


| to avoid and cut off all thoſe things that are 


injurious to it: ſuch are ſloth that waſtes, and 
impertinence that embroils it; coldneſs or re- 
miſneſs in religion, that diſpirits and dilutes it; 
levity and inconſtancy, that diſorder and con- 
found it: and finally, all thoſe evils that ſour 
and imbitter it. I am ſenſible that theſe heads 
|  eccur often; and, though it be under different 
_ aſpects, yet tis poſſible that I may ſometimes 
light upon the ſame thoughts, nay, peradven- 
ture the ſame words; 'tis againſt my will, if 
Ido: but I want fight to reviſe my papers ; 
and am glad to diſburden my memory as faſt 
as Ican, and therefore charge it with nothing 
that I have once entruſted to writing: and 
the toil of recollecting my thoughts, ſcat- 
ter d up and down, like Silyls oracles, in 
F f 2 apes © 
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_ diſperſed leaves, by a hand, which 'tis impoſſi- | 
ble for me to direct or animate, is moſt into- 
lerable. If therefore I lip into any error of 
this kind, Which I ſhall very unwillingly, I 
cannot but preſume of pardon, having 1. alk 
an excuſe. But I proceed. 

Firſt, We muſt avoid idleneſs. Sloth; is the 
ruſt of time; ſleep is an image of death, and 
ſloth of ſleep : the life of: the ſluggiſh is but a 
waking dream; a vacation from all buſineſs, 
and true enjoyment too; a ceſſation and ſt 
though not of time, which till runs on, yot 
of the very power and faculties of the ſoul 
' whereas life conſiſts in the exerciſe of both. 
How remote then muſt idleneſs be from im- 
proving or exalting life ? It never ploughs nor 
ſows, and therefore never reaps; it never plants 
nor ſets, and therefore never gathers any fruit: 
nothing great was ever performed by it, no- 
thing great ever enjoyed by it; and ſhall the 
richeſt fruit that ever grew upon any of the 
trees of paradiſe, wiſdom and virtue, . e. 
knowledge and life, be gathered by a ſluggiſh 
hand? No, tho' no angel, or flaming ſword do 
ſtop his way; yet are there difficulties in it, 
too many and too great for this heavy, daſtard-, 
ly animal to conquer. Plato, as | remember, 
tells us ſomewhere, that a god tied pain and 
pleaſure by the tails together: there is no 
coming at the one, by him who ſhuns the 
other. So is the world contriv'd, that even 
temporal and ſeeming goods cannot be ob- 
tained without the travail of the mind, and 
toil of the * and yet what lean, Rarved, 


and 8 
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and beggarly bleſſings are theſe, compared to 
thoſe I treat of! The rich man may ſtarve for 
want of true pleaſure, in the midſt of his glit- 
tering heaps ; ſorrow may fit heavy on the 
heart of the conquerer, or the bride, even on 
the days of ſolemn triumph and feſtival noiſe; 
the prince may be a ſlave, an Egyptian lave, 
even while he reigns with abſolute and un- 
controlled power: but life and pleaſure,  con- 
tent and happineſs, are the inſeparable compa- 
nions of wiſdom and virtue; let no man there- 
fore flatter himſelf with the hopes of ſuch a 
treaſure, who lives idly and at his eaſe: he muſt 
pray, meditate, watch, and exerciſe himſelf 


in induſtry, ſobriety, and purity, who will 


overcome the corruptions of his nature, ang 
obtain the tranquillity and liberty of a tru 
Chriſtian. Nor let this frighten any man: 
for thoſe duties, which are alittle troubleſome 
in the beginning, do, ſoon grow eaſy and de- 
lightful too. In this ſenſe muſt we underſtand 
that of the author of Eccleſſaſticus, ch. iv. 17, 
18. though render'd a little harſhly: For at 
the firſt ſhe (that is, wiſdom) vill walk with 
him by crooked ways, and bring fear and dread 
upon him, torment him with ber diſcipline, 
until ſhe may truſt his foul, and tr bir by 
ber laws. Then will ſhe return a ſtraight 
way unto, bim, and comfort him, and ſhew bim 
ber ſecrets. | 
Secondly, Impertinence, or being buſied and 
employed in trifles, is indeed as different from 
floth, as motion from reſt; but yet ſucha 
| wretched conſumption of time cannot * 
| | | 8 
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the name > of life: for this is hot activity of 
Joul, but a poor and mean debaſing of it: fan- 
cy, and that a filly and extravagant one, m 

be ſaid to live, but reaſon cannot. That idle- 
neſs, which conſiſts in heavy paſſive dulneſs, is 
like a ſtate of fleep without dream or fancy ; 
that which conſiſts in a fluttering and imperti- 
nent activity, is nothing elſe but a giddy fer- 
ment of the ſpirits, and agitation of the fancy, 
the [incoherent disjointed thoughts, the con- 
fus d and fruitleſs projects and attempts of a 
dream; and we may almoſt as properly ſay of 
him that dreams, that he eats and drinks, 
fights or travels, or whatever he fancies him- 
lf to do; as we can of this ſort of fluggard, 
that he lives. Tis true, could a man be for 
ever impertinent, this ſort of idleneſs would 
ſeem to ſome men to have no great evil in it; 
but how could ſuch a mind bear the ſhock of 
human misfortunes? How could ſuch a ſoul 
_ diſcharge the great duties of human ſociety? 
How could it entertain itſelf with objects 

reeable to a rational nature? And if it could 
do none of theſe things, tis impoſſible to con- 
ceive how it could be other than miſerable: 
for though we could ſuppoſe ſuch a creature 
to be ſo mere a trifle, as never to be nearly 
concern'd in any changes of fortune, nor ever 
call d upon by that community he belongs to; 
that is, I ſhould almoſt ſay, never to be regarded 
or minded either by God or. man; yet ſtill ſuch a 
one did no way live up to the excellence of his 
nature; his buſineſs and enjoyment were not 


manly and rational ; wo his childiſh life were 
: there- 


+ 
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| therefore only pretty and pleafing to _ be- 

cauſe he had a childiſh and filly foul. FP 
Nor is the grave much better than the gay 

impertinent; or the man of buſineſs, if he ne- 


gle& the main, the one thing neceſſary, to be 


| preferr d before the man of mode: ſenſualllly, 
tis true, ſoftens, and drudgery hardens the 


mind; but both alike intoxicate it, both wed 8 


it to this, and alienate it from the other world: 

it imports very little to what idol one do ſacri- 
fice, whether Aſbtaroth, Moloch, or Mammon, 
if we ſacrifice not to the true God. In vain do 
they pretend to any other art, who are ignorant 
of the art of living; to plod or drudge, intrigue 


or trade, canvas and court; tis all but folemn _ 
impertinence, if virtue and religion be neglect- 


ed: ah! what phantoms, and clouds, and 
dreams, do men purſue and hunt after, inſtead 
of life and peace, of reſt and pleaſure ! | 
Thirdly, Remiſneſs or lukewarmneſs in reli- 
gion, a fort of neutrality between vice and. 
virtue, is the next thing to be avoided : we can 
never truly live, unleſs we be entirely uniform, 
unleſs we be wholly given up, and without 
reſerve, to the conduct of reafon. There is 
little pleaſure in religion, if there be no ardour 
and fervency in it: tis love makes the duty 
eaſy, and the proſpect delightful. If there be 
no ſtrength in faith, no life in devotion, no 
ſpirit in duty, no defire in hope; this is teli- 
gion without a ſoul, tis the carcaſe of an un- 
animated virtue: what peace, what aſſurance, 
what joy, what tranſport, can ever be the por- 
tion of ſuch a Chriſtian ? : 
Feur:bly, 


5 
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Fuurtbiy, Levity and inconſtancy is the 
laft thing I will now mention, and the moſt 
irreconcileable enemy to life: for this does not 
only interrupt the courſe of life, or, like ſleep 
or floth, make a vaſt chaſm or gap in it, but 
puts us more back than we had advanced for- 
ward; an unhappy guſt of wind that throws us 
off to the ſea again, when we are almoſt come 
to ſhore: if we will reap the fruit of victory, 
we muſt purſue it; if we will find reſt, we muſt 
be ſtedfaſt and unmoveable ; if we will enjoy 
virtue, we muſt unite and incorporate it with 
us; tis impoſſible that the unconſtant, unſtable 
: proſelyte of virtue ſhould either have a pleaſant 
life; or a comfortable death: for if he build to 

day what he pulled down yeſterday; if he 
practiſe one hour what he condemns another; 
tis impoſſible he ſhould pleaſe himſelf, much 
leſs his God. 

To ſhun the evils, and make the mal of 1. 
goods of life, is none of the leaſt important 
rules conducing to happineſs, and might pro- 
perly enough be inſiſted on here. But 1 
begin to tire; and ſince this may better be re- 
duced under the heads of indolence and fruiti- 
on, I will defer the confideration of it till I 
come to treat of them, which I may one time 


or other do, if I ſee reaſon for it; if not, I 


would not willingly be impertinent ; if can, 
not ſerve the world, I y all ngt trouble it, 


